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LATEST CONVOCATION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS HELD IN ROME AT THE 
PALAZZO DORIA 
The United States Government has been invited to participate in a great international 


conference, called by the League of Nations, on reduction of armaments, to be held in 


Geneva, June 15, 1925. 
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MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Attention is increasingly focused on the Federal Reserve Board because of the important 
bearing of its policies in the contro] of credit resources and because of the prospect of 


continuing gold exports. 
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ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL HORIZON 


COMMANDING POSITION IN 


HE dawn of another year discloses 
upon the horizon nothing else that 
is so heartening as the spectacle of 
humanity once more taking up its 

burden and toiling upward in the hopeful 
quest for enduring peace and havens of 
greater enlightenment. Emerging slowly 
but surely out of the tragic convulsions of 
the war and its heritage of distorted dreams, 
the world is gaining firmer and more ad- 
vanced footholds. As though prompted by 
unseen forces, the sufferings, sacrifices and 
reverses of the past ten years have imparted 
a more genuine response to the instincts of 
fellowship and of international good will. 
Pigmies, in the guise of statesmen and 
politicians, may still stalk across the stage. 
The voices of selfishness, chicanery and 
nationalistic ambition still jar upon the 
councils of the nations. The Moloch of 
brute force may still parade in his accoutre- 
ments, and the blight of ill-fated revolu- 
tionistic adventures may still rest upon mil- 
lions of people. But who can escape the 
conviction—especially after the significant 
happenings of the past year—that an over- 
whelming spirit has been nurtured among 


the great masses of all lands which demands | 


concord among the nations, enthronement 
of arbitration, a halt to competitive arma- 
ment, and the pursuit of constructive rather 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


than militant ends on the part of rulers, 
governments and parliaments. 

There is yet another dominating figure 
upon the horizon as the outstanding events 
of the year 1924 pass in review and we at- 
tempt to appraise their bearing upon the 
immediate future. It is the commanding 
role thrust more and more upon the Amer- 
ican nation and people in the shaping of 
political, economic and social destinies, 
which concern not only our own national 
welfare, but exert also a decisive influence 
throughout the world. Because of freedom 
from treaty obligations and because of tre- 
mendous economic leverage as the chief 
creditor nation, as trustee of the world’s 
surplus gold, as the reservoir for investment 
capital and credit of which other lands 
stand in urgent need, the United States 
wields today a determining influence in 
hastening sane political solutions in Europe. 

“Tsolationists” and ‘“‘bitter-enders’” in 
and out of Congress notwithstanding, the 
cumulative experiences of the past and 
previous years have made it sufficiently 
clear that our pose of political and economic 
detachment is an illusion which has been 
banished as one of the by-products of the 
war. Insistence upon such a myth spells 
self-effacement and stultification of national 
growth and vision. Above all, the develop- 
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ments of the past year have proven that 
this country is a party to economic laws 
and adjustments which recognize no politi- 
cal boundaries. Our responsible leaders of 
government, finance and business would be 
blind indeed if they failed to recognize the 
vast opportunities, as well as the solemn 
obligations, which attach to this nation’s 
premier position as the “world’s banker” 
and able to supply the sinews for rehabili- 
tation of European production and currency 
standards. 

It is not necessary for the Washington 
government to become a member of the 
League of Nations or signatory to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in order to exert salutary 
pressure. That has been demonstrated by 
the acceptance and establishment of the 
Dawes Reparation Plan, as the one big 
step toward restoring accord and balance, 
which was made possible mainly through 
American insistence upon common sense 
formulas and assurance of financial back- 
ing. 

oo ¢ 


NEW CHARTS FOR BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


OWEVER stimulating the Coolidge 
victory, improved agricultural con- 

ditions, relief from hostile attacks on 
railroads, the year-end balance sheets of 
business, industry and commerce as well as 
the confident predictions for 1925, it is 
important to bear in mind that permanent 
good business depends more than ever upon 
developing sound international contacts. 
The country is surfeited with money, gold 
and credit. To avoid inflation, higher 
prices and excessive cost of production at 
home, it is highly essential to capitalize our 
resources as creditor nation. Further de- 
velopment of discriminating investment in 
foreign government and corporate securi- 
ties, in foreign dollar bonds, active expansion 
of a broad discount market for bankers’ ac- 
ceptances and international bills, support 
of Dawes Plan, and more rigid control of 
domestic credit machinery, are the major 
objectives of constructive vision. 

Before another year elapses this country 
will be called upon to render a more strict 
account of its stewardship and demonstrate 
its capacity for financial and economic lead- 
ership. No country has so much to gain 
as the United States from greater fluency 


and stabilization in international exchange 
and credits. We must be prepared to release 
gold, now serving as a base for bank credit 
and investment loans, to assist Europe in 
resuming the gold standard and correcting 
its currencies. It is estimated that present 
holdings of $4,547,000,000 in gold is two 
billions in excess of what is needed to carry 
on normal business and currency require- 
ments. This phase derives urgency from 
the fact that the countries of Europe are 
striving to return to the gold standard with 
England considering early return to free 
settlements. Since December Ist there has 
been a reversal of the gold tide with exports 
amounting to nearly $100,000,000. 

Most gratifying, as evidence of America’s 
broader financial vision, is the ready ab- 
sorption of foreign bonds and securities dur- 
ing the last year. The purchase of foreign 
government, municipal and corporate offer- 
ings in 1924 aggregated $1,209,000,000, 
which is 71 per cent above the average of 
the past four years, during which period 
$4,229,000,000 worth of foreign obligations 
found lodgment here. Significant is the 
fact that British foreign financing amounted 


to less than one-half the amount taken by 


American investors. Our leverage as credi- 
tor nation is better understood when account 
is taken also of Allied debts to this govern- 
ment and large credits extended through 
commercial channels. 

To maintain our primacy and entrench- 
ments in the international arena there must 
be greater coordination. Dollar exchange 
will have to stand on its own merits when 
sterling and other foreign exchanges are 
stabilized and gold embargoes are removed. 
Although $2,800,000,000 of business was 
financed last year through American bank- 
ers’ acceptances, of which 85 per cent repre- 
sented export and import transactions, the 
cultivation of broader acceptances in the 
form of trade and bankers’ bills, cannot be 
too strongly urged. Policies of government, 
as they relate to tariff adjustments, consular 
efficiency, merchant marine and combina- 
tion of capital and agencies for export busi- 
ness, must be reconciled with advanced 
business and financial judgment. What 
this country wants is not to “fry in its 
own fat’? with more gold and excess of 
credits, but to see the world functioning 
once more in reponse to natural laws of 
supply and demand. 
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ACTION ON ESTATE AND INHER- 
ITANCE TAX REFORMS 


RUST companies and banks, as fidu- 
24 ciaries, are vitally interested in the 

announcement made by the National 
Tax Association that a conference will be 
held in Washington, D. C., on February 
19th and 20th, at which representatives of 
the taxing authorities of the various states 
as well as of the federal government and 
others who may be concerned, will have an 
opportunity to discuss and decide upon 
joint action “toward removing the existing 
irritation caused by the overlapping and 
lack of harmony of the various state inherit- 
ance taxes and by the disturbing effects 
of the federal estate tax.”” The call is issued 
in conformity with a resolution adopted at 
the last annual conference of the National 
Tax Association in St. Louis. It is addressed 
to the governors and taxing authorities of 
all the states as well as to federal officers, 
and invitation is also extended to trust com- 
panies, banks, attorneys and “all who ex- 
perience the results of the present chaotic, 
conflicting and multiple taxes levied upon 
transfers at death.” 


This is but one of recent preliminary steps 
in marshaling forces against a system of 
taxation which Secretary Mellon has char- 
acterized truly as “economic suicide.” On 
Monday, December 22nd, there was a con- 
ference of Tax Commissioners of various 
states at the State Capitol in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, at which were present repre- 
sentatives from Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, and Kentucky. 


This meeting was held by invitation of a 
Tax Commission appointed by the legisla- 


ture of Pennsylvania to examine the tax- 
ing laws of that and other states. The 
conference adopted resolutions which in 
substance calls upon the legislatures of the 
several states to repeal all death tax laws 
upon the personal property of non-resident 
decedents, and likewise voicing the conclu- 
sion that the federal government abolish the 
federal estate tax and that death taxes 
should be reserved to the state governments 
as their proper source of revenue. (See 
page 33 of this issue for statement and texi 
of resolutions.) 

As one of the early fruits of this move- 
ment, the State Tax Commissioner of 


“Otp Lapy oF THREADNEEDLE STREET” TO Don NEw GARB 
Projected new home of the Bank of England in London to be erected on the present site which that world-famous old 


financial institution has occupied for 230 years and which has been the 
England’s history 


center of thrilling and famous episodes in 
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Massachusetts has filed a bill in the office of 
the House of that commonwealth provid- 
ing for the repeal of the law placing an in- 
heritance tax on a non-resident’s holdings 
of stock of Massachusetts corporations and 
shares of national banks located in that 
state. Similar bills are to be urged in the 
legislatures of other states. 


It may be recalled that President Cool- 
idge, in one of his messages on federal tax 
revision last year, recommended a joint 
conference of state and federal officials with 
the object of making a thorough study of 
the complicated and unwieldy mass of state 
and federal laws taxing inheritances and 
transfers at death. Secretary Mellon has 
on frequent occasions pronounced sentence 
against existing levies of death duties and 
there is every assurance that the Adminis- 
tration is strongly committed to such re- 
forms. 


At the last annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A., a resolution 
was passed authorizing appointment of a 
special committee on tax revision the per- 
sonnel of which was recently announced by 
President Lucius Teter. This committee 
is now at work drafting a report and recom- 
mendations for revision of fiduciary and 
estate taxes which will be submitted at the 
coming Mid-Winter Conference of the Trust 
Companies in New York on February 19th. 


Obviously, the time has come for corpo- 
rate fiduciaries to unite and use their influ- 
ence vigorously in behalf of estate and in- 
heritance tax reform. There is danger that 


the conferences of tax officials will not 
voice the demands of taxpayers for redress 
unless corporate fiduciaries take due action. 
There is an apparent tendency of federal 
and state tax officials to approach the sub- 
ject primarily from the standpoint of pro- 
tecting their respective sources of revenue 
rather than giving consideration to public 
interests. Practical counsel as to the actual 
effect of present multiple taxation and 
remedies to be employed, can come best 
from corporate fiduciaries as the trustees 
of funded wealth. With annual exactions 
of over $200,000,000 in death duties, and 
with sacrifices, expense and delays entailed 
upon those who pay the tax far out of pro- 
portion to the amount of taxable revenue, 
there can be no subject of greater concern 
to trust companies and banks. 


COMPANIES 


McFADDEN-PEPPER BILL AS 
PASSED BY THE HOUSE 


OW that the House has passed the 
McFadden-Pepper bill, containing 
the Hull amendments defining limi- 
tations of branch banking and amending 
the National Bank Act as well as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act with a view to placing the 
operation of national banks on a level of 
equality with state banks and trust com- 
panies, the attention of bankers is directed 
upon its reception in the Senate and the 
prospects of enactment at this session of 
Congress. A favorable report is confidently 
expected from the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, but in view of the 
latitude under Senate rules, it is quite likely 
that the branch banking issue will be the 
subject of more extended debate in the 
upper chamber. Despite the attacks by 
“Progressives” on the bill in the House, on 
the ground that it served “the interests,” 
the strong support from both Republicans 
and Democrats voting 172 to 65 in favor of 
the measure, gives reasonable assurance 
that the amendments will become law before 
Congress adjourns. Its position on the 
Senate calendar is another favorable factor. 
Without attempting to pass upon the 
merits of the controversy as to delimitation 
of statewide branches, provided in the bill, 
there can be no doubt that the McFadden- 
Pepper bill has overwhelming endorsement 
of banking interests. The Hull amendments 
which represented a compromise between 
the extremists and maintains the status of 
branch banking within municipal limits in 
states where branch banking is allowed but 
prohibits any member bank from establish- 
ing branches outside of its own city after 
the passage of the act, was endorsed at the 
last annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association. The spirit of fairness 
which obtains among bankers generally ap- 
proves of amending the federal laws so that 
national and state banks may work on a 
basis of equality so far as functions and 
privileges are concerned under respective 
Statutes. 

As the measure passed the House it will 
continue the privilege to member state 
banks as well as trust companies to con- 
duct branches within local limits where 
state laws now permit the practice. An 
amendment adopted in the House prohibits 
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branch banks in cities of less than 25,000 
population. Where state banks or trust 
companies conduct statewide branch sys- 
tems, as in California, and wish to retain 
membership in the Federal Reserve system, 
they are prohibited from establishing any 
additional outside branches after the pas- 
sage of the act, although permitted to re- 
tain such branches as exist at the time of 
enactment. To discourage branch banking 
legislation in states where it is not now au- 
thorized, the bill prohibits national banks 
from conducting branches in such states 
and furthermore denies state banks the 
privileges of the Reserve Act in case they 
desire to operate branches under enabling 
state legislation passed after the federal 
enactment, until national banks obtain 
branch authority from Congress. 

In substance, the remaining provisions 
of the McFadden-Pepper bill, as previously 
reviewed, are retained in the measure now 
before the Senate. Among the changes 
from the original bill were those clarifying 
the language of Section 14 as to discounting 
member bank notes, drafts or bills of ex- 
change of any one borrower; striking out 
the section which made certain crimes 
against banks punishable under federal 
states as creating double penalty and chang- 
ing the succession of charter powers of na- 
tional banks from 99 years to indeterminate 
succession. Important features of the 
pending bill are those which permit greater 
latitude in increasing period of real estate 
loans from one to five years; facilitating 
consolidation under federal charter; capi- 
talization of banks in suburban districts at 
$100,000; validation of stock dividend 
declarations; legalization of office of chair- 
man of the board; extension of loan limit; 
authority to engage in s fe deposit business. 

The McFadden-Pepper bill should be 
passed as a constructive piece of legislation 
to which national banks are entitled and 
which will conserve the effectiveness of the 
Federal Reserve system. As a compromise 
between those who want statewide branch 
banking and those who would abolish 
branch banking entirely, it stands a good 
show of being enacted. Important as 
equality under the law may seem, the meas- 
ure of real success or growth of the national 
and state banking systems will be, in the 
last analysis, determined by quality of 
service and management. 





COMPANIES 


EFFECT OF GOLD ABSORPTION 
THROUGH BANK CREDIT 
EXPANSION 


EORGE E. ROBERTS of the Na- 
G tional City Bank of New York is cer- 


tainly not regarded as an alarmist 
when he discusses economics, banking and 
credit developments. On the contrary, 
his conclusions command the serious atten- 
tion of bankers generally as one who has 
an incisive grasp of fundamentals. His 
words of caution, therefore, regarding con- 
tinued expansion of bank credits into se- 
curity investments and collateral loans, 
through the use of our superabundant gold 
supplies, and their effect on prices and in- 
flationary factors, may well receive earnest 
consideration. He says: 

“The most noticeable change in the bank- 
ing situation in the past year is in the ex- 
pansion of credit by the member banks 
through loans on stocks and bonds and by 
purchase of securities. There is an im- 
pression that our superabundant gold stock 
has been kept in cold storage and prevented 
from having its usual effect in the expansion 
of credit and rise of prices. It is quite evi- 





NEW COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


Joseph W. McIntosh, of Illinois, who has suceceded Henry 
M. Dawes as Comptroller of the Currency 
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dent from the increase of member bank 
loans and investments during the year of 
2,187,000,000 and other credit expansion 
that all of the gold which has come into 
this country has found employment, al- 
though it had little effect in immediate 
stimulus to general business. It has fur- 
nished the basis for a great buying move- 
ment in stocks and securities and inasmuch 
as rising prices for these and low interest 
rates to borrowers encourage new financing 
for industrial purposes, the ultimate influ- 
ence of such a movement is bound to be 
for a general upward movement of prices, 
in other words, for inflation, just as the 
economists have been predicting. 

“There can be no question that from the 
standpoint of this country’s own interests, 
further accessions to its stock of gold are 
undesirable. That we have more than 
enough for the support of all needed bank 
credit is evident from the way bank credit 
has been extended in the past year outside 
of the regular banking field. A continuance 
of this expansion is certain to have disas- 
trous consequences. The merchandise trade 
balance in favor of the United States in 
foreign trade in 1924 was approximately 
$1,000,000,000. The idea that a ‘favorable’ 
trade balance is an evil to be abated is too 
violent a conception for the average Amer- 
ican accustomed, as we have been, to iden- 
tify such balances with prosperity. And 
yet, if favorable balances mean a continued 
influx of gold we certainly do not want them. 

“Tf gold imports should continue, there 
is no reason to doubt that they would con- 
tinue to influence interest rates and even- 
tually result in increasing business activity 
and rising commodity prices. If gold im- 
ports are to cease and commercial demands 
for money are to increase, the member 
banks probably will resort to the Reserve 
banks for temporary accommodations and 
gradually release their holdings of owned 
securities. The Reserve banks have ample 
credit resources and of course there is no 
possibility of an old-time tight money pinch, 
as in the days before there was a reserve 
system; but while the Reserve banks are 
there to stabilize the situation they doubt- 
less will consider it sound policy to encour- 
age the member banks to gradually lighten 
their investment holdings and transfer the 
funds so released to the commercial field, as 
needed.”’ 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON 
“WEALTH” 


—_ 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE does not 
IP| share the proverbial indictment that 

wealth and the accumulation of large 
fortunes provide the germs of national or 
individual decay. It is fair to assume that 
the President has studied American as well 
as world history with diligence. His re- 
markable public career justifies the belief 
that the conclusions he has arrived at square 
with the dictates of conscience and with 
economic verities. His views on accumula- 
tion of wealth, as recently expressed before 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, derive a particular significance because 
of the frequent allusions on both sides of 
the ocean, that this country is in danger of 
economic asphyxiation and moral decay be- 
cause of our unprecedented riches. Presi- 
dent Coolidge says: 


“The American people are profoundly con- 
cerned with producing, buying, selling, in- 
vesting and prospering in the world. I am 
strongly of opinion that the great majority of 
people will always find there are moving im- 
pulses of our life. The opposite view was 
oracularly and poetically set forth in those 
lines of Goldsmith which everybody repeats 
but few really believe: 

‘Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 


“Excellent poetry, but not a good working 
philosophy. Goldsmith would have been right 
if, in fact, the accumulation of wealth meant 
the decay of man. It is rare indeed that the 
men who are accumulating wealth decay. It 
is only when they cease production, when 
accumulation stops, that an irreparable decay 
begins. Wealth is the product of industry, 
ambition, character and untiring effort. In 
all experience, the accumulation of wealth 
means the multiplication of schools, the in- 
crease of knowledge, the dissemination of in- 
telligence, the encouragement of science, the 
broadening of outlook, the expansion of lib- 
erties, the widening of culture. 


“Of course, the accumulation of wealth can- 
not be justified as the chief end of existence. 
rs we are compelled to recognize it as a means 

well-nigh every desirable achievement. So 
vis as wealth is made the means and not the 
end, we need not greatly fear it. And there 
never nas a time when wealth was so gener- 
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ally regarded as a means, or so little regarded 
as an end, as today. 

“Just a little time ago we read that two 
leaders of American business, whose efforts at 
accumulation had been most astonishingly suc- 
cessful, had given fifty or sixty million dollars 
as endowments to educational works. It was 
characteristic of our American experience with 
men of large resources. They use their power 
to serve not themselves and their own families, 
but the public. I feel sure that the coming 
generations, which will benefit by those en- 
dowments, will not be easily convinced that 
they have suffered greatly because of these 
particular accumulations of wealth.” 

2, 
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TRANSFER OF NON-RESIDENT 
DECEDENTS’ STOCK 


RUST companies of Missouri have 
ay drafted a bill to be introduced at the 
forthcoming session of the legislature 
to remedy the unfortunate situation now 
existing in that state concerning non- 
resident decedents owning stock in Mis- 
souri corporations. The present law re- 
quires that in order to transfer stocks of a 
non-resident decedent, owning Missouri 
corporation stock in excess of $1000 in value, 
that ancillary administration on the estate 
be had in that state. It has nothing to do 
with the question of inheritance taxation. 
It means that the administrator is entitled 
under the law to charge five per cent of the 
value of the estate for his services, aside 
from court and advertising costs. In addi- 
tion, there is the element of delay. 

The Missouri and St. Louis associations 
of trust officers are cooperating in urging 
amendatory legislation the intent of which 
is to eliminate any question of given value 
as to Missouri assets on non-resident de- 
cedents, so as to permit an executor of an- 
other state to transfer Missouri assets with- 
out ancillary administration. Even if the 
legislature insists upon a value limit, it is 
hoped to have it raised to a considerable 
amount. Prior to the present law the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court from time to time 
held that the authority of executors ap- 
pointed in other states did not give them 
control of assets in Missouri; also that stock 
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in a Missouri corporation is property in 


Missouri, although the deceased owner held 
the certificate of stock in another state. 









COMPANIES 7 
“WHITE COLLAR UNION” AND 





BANK EMPLOYEES 
Eee BOHM, the versatile and re- 


sourceful chief of the ‘“‘white collar 
union” of New York, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, has be- 
come somewhat agitated by editorial refer- 
ences appearing in TRUST COMPANIES Maga- 
zine in regard to his strenuous but unsuc- 
cessful efforts to ‘unionize’ bank and trust 
company employees in this city. The edi- 
tor of Trust COMPANIES is quite pleased 
to be the object of such criticisms and 
strong exceptions, as published in the cur- 
rent issue of ‘““The Office Employees’ Jour- 
nal,” the organ of Bookkeepers,’ Stenograph- 
ers’ and Accountants’ Union Local. 
Trust COMPANIES reiterates that Mr. 
Bohm is “barking up the wrong tree’’ and 
that there is no “open season” for under- 
handed devices to inoculate bank and trust 
company men with noxious doctrines of 
“collective bargaining.” Bank employees 
have too much pride in their calling and are 
too intelligent to submit to the “union col- 
lar,” particularly at a time when union 
labor is dominated by professionals who are 
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Ambassador to Great Britain, who has been named to suc- 
ceed Charles Evans Hughes as Secretary of State 
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willing to betray and deliver wage earners 
into the hands of radicals and undermine 
constitutional guarantees in this country. 

In the same issue of “The Office Em- 
ployees’ Journal” there is a scurrulous article 
upon the recently announced National City 
Bank’s employee stock ownership plan 
which serves as a text for attack upon the 
policies developed by numerous banks and 
trust companies to make employees part- 
ners through liberal stock purchase arrange- 
ments, and advancing their welfare through 
profit-sharing, pension, savings, and similar 
funds. A true and unselfish concern for 
bank and trust company employees would 
prompt Bohm and his kind to give every 
encouragement to such enlightened methods. 
It is only the knowledge that bank and trust 
company employees are becoming more and 
more immune to “unionizing’” blandish- 
ments that prompts such attacks. No 
amount of “collective bargaining” can take 
the place of loyalty, diligence, and genuine 
merit which win prompt recognition. 


2 2. 2. 
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CHECK PAYABLE TO 
ATTORNEY 


T is a familiar rule of law that an attor- 

ney receiving a check payable to him 
“as attorney for a named client’’ has 
authority to so endorse the check and to 
deposit the proceeds of the check either to 
his individual account or to his account as 
attorney. In a recent decision by the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina it is held 
that the bank which cashed a check which 
had been altered by the attorney so as to 
be payable to him instead of to the company 
itself was liable to the company which had 
thus been deprived of the proceeds of the 
check. The court holds that the alteration, 
having been made in a manner which indi- 
cated on its face that it was altered, the 
bank was put on notice to ascertain whether 
the alteration had been made by the attor- 
ney by the authority of the company to 
whom it was originally payable. Having 
failed to make such inquiry and failing to 
ascertain that it had been altered with au- 
thority, the bank could not be considered a 
holder in due course under the protection 
of Section 124 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act. (Charleston Bond Co. vs. Ex- 
chanve Banking & Trust Co., 123 S. E. 830. 
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AIR MAIL SERVICE TO SPEED 
BANKING OPERATIONS 


NNOUNCEMENT of the establish- 
ment of a night air mail service be- 
tween New York and Chicago, in 
connection with the transcontinental air 
mail service operated by the United States 
Postal Department since last July, is of 
special interest to banks, trust companies 
and financial houses. One of the reasons 
for the night service between New York 
and Chicago is to enable banks and trust 
companies of both cities to transmit items 
at close of daily business to reach destina- 
tion in time for next day’s clearing. Al- 
though domestic exchange and interbank- 
ing relations have been very much improved 
by check clearing, private wire and gold 
settlement fund facilities provided by the 
Federal Reserve bank, it is estimated that 
there is still a daily “float” of half a billion 
dollars upon which interest is sacrificed. 

The night mail service, to be inaugurated 
next April, will also appeal to banks, trust 
companies and brokerage houses in elimi- 
nating present delay in transmission of 
drafts, securities, bonds, manifests, bills of 
lading, etc., as well as bank correspondence. 
Trust companies will find the added service 
of particular advantage in connection with 
the delivery of negotiable securities in con- 
nection with corporate and individual trust 
operations and where “‘waiver’’ releases are 
required. The planes will leave New York 
at 10 p.m. eastern standard time and arrive 
in Chicago at 6 a.m. central standard time; 
leaving Chicago at 9 p.m. and arriving in 
New York at 6 a.m. 


2, 2, 2, 
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DISCONTINUING NON-CASH 
COLLECTIONS 


HE Federal Reserve Board has under 
consideration the recommendation of 
a committee of the American Bankers 

Association to discontinue the handling by 

the Federal Reserve banks of non-cash col- 

lection items, such as acceptances and bills 
of lading, for member banks. The commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Association 
submit an argument in favor of such bank 
on non-cash collections, and it is regarded 
as likely that the Federal Reserve Board 
will revise its regulations. 
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BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
EXPANSION IN 1924 


UMEROUS increases in capital stock 
of banks and trust companies during 

the closing months of 1924 and the 
first fortnight in 1925, testify to the confi- 
dent sentiment which characterizes banking 
operations. Although money rates have 
ruled abnormally low and deposits have been 
accumulating to record proportions, banks 
and trust companies have found profitable 
employment of surplus funds in loan and 
investment operations. They are carrying 
investments at book values substantially 
lower than liquidating values. 

Among the more important recent an- 
nouncements of increase in capital of banks 
and trust companies are the following: The 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New 
York, the pioneer trust company in this 
country, is increasing capital from $5,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. The National City 
Bank of New York will increase capital 
from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, with in- 
crease of surplus account from $45,000,000 
to $50,000,000. Stockholders of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York have 
approved increase in capital from $4,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000. The Fulton Trust Com- 
pany of New York has increased its capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. In Boston 
the Old Colony Trust Company has in- 
creased capital from $7,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000, and the First National. Bank will in- 
crease capital from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000. In Pittsburgh the Union Trust Com- 
pany has increased its surplus to a round 
$50,000,000. In Chicago the Union Trust 
Company has increased capital from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. Numerous other capital 
increases have been authorized. 

Banking power has increased at a remark- 
able pace, the summaries for last year show- 
ing total banking power of $55,704,000,000 
as compared with $25,711,000,000 ten years 
ago. National banks hold $22,062,000,000 
of this aggregate and state banks and trust 
companies $33,641,174,000. Trust com- 
panies in the United States have made con- 
siderable gains over the resources of $16,- 
025,502,000 reported last June 30th, as 
compared with $14,441,460,000 in 1923. 
Resources of trust companies in New York 
City reached the high point of $3,645,198,- 
000 on November 15th, with all state banks 


and trust companies under supervision of 
the New York state banking department 
aggregating $10,635,000,000, an increase of 
$1,135,000,000 for the year. The volume 
of estate and trust funds under adminis- 
tration by trust companies in the country 
is now estimated at over $17,000,000,000. 
Savings deposits have reached the impres- 
sive total of $20,873,562,000 as compared 
with $12,448,287,000 twelve years ago. 

Clearings for 1924 broke previous records 
with aggregate of $455,034,068,000, which 
is 10 per cent over transactions in 1923. 
Consolidations of banks and trust companies 
have not been so numerous. The most im- 
portant announcement at the opening of the 
year is that of the merger of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of New York with 
the Chatham & Phenix National Bank. 
Branch banking has been actively expanded 
in larger cities where such practice is per- 
mitted. Because of the pronounced move- 
ment for elimination of unprofitable ac- 
counts, a large number of cities have joined 
the list of those which apply service charges. 
Progress has also been made in abolishing 
free services. 
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Governor of the Bank of England whose recent visit and 

conferences with Federal Reserve arthorities in this country 

derived,significance because of prospective resumption of 
gold standard in Great Britain 
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BRITISH RETURN TO GOLD 
STANDARD 


ESUMPTION of a free gold market 
Ri and return of sterling to parity ap- 

pears imminent in England unless 
some unforeseen development interferes. 
The embargo on gold exports imposed by 
Order in Council in 1919 automatically ex- 
pires on December 31, 1925. With sterling 
rising to $4.791%% as compared with prewar 
gold parity of $4.8654, it is quite likely that 
the Bank of England will take steps to re- 
sume free gold settlements before official 
expiration of embargo. The recent visit of 
Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank 
of England, to this country and his confer- 
ence with Federal Reserve officials was gen- 
erally associated with the desire of British 
authorities to have assurances of coopera- 
tion from this country in order to meet de- 
mands following parity basis. In view of 
the desire of international bankers of New 
York and London to secure free movement 
of gold, and the benefits that would doubt- 
less accrue to American trade, it is quite 
likely that such assurance was forthcom- 
ing. 

“Tt is certain that »‘crling will return to 
gold parity, the only mutter of doubt being 
the precise date of such return,” said Fred- 
erick C. Goodenough, chairman of Barclay’s 
Bank, Limited, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of shareholders. “It will be necessary 
to provide sufficient safeguards against the 
possibility of having to revert to restric- 
tions on gold and also that there should 
be some means of avoiding unduly high 
rates for protection of our gold reserve. 
The return to a free gold market therefore 
should not be unduly forced since it will 
certainly follow the economic factors now 
working in our favor. A free gold market 
for London is the surest guarantee for sta- 
bility in world prices and for confidence, 
both of which are essential to good trade.” 
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STOCK SUBSCRIPTION AND 

PROFIT-SHARING FOR 
BANK EMPLOYEES 

MOST significant development in 


banking and trust company policies 
is the extension of profit-sharing and 


AN 


special privileges for stock subscriptions for 


the benefit of employees. In cultivating 
this commendable principle of partnership, 
the banks and trust companies are follow- 
ing the example which is becoming so gen- 
erally accepted by corporations of all kinds. 
Of the estimated total of 4,400,000 holders 
of corporate, railroad and industrial shares 
a large proportion embraces employees. 

Following closely upon the plan of stock 
subscriptions inaugurated by the Bank of 
Italy in California, which is expected to 
eventually lodge controlling interest in em- 
ployees, the National City Bank of New 
York has introduced a scientific plan where- 
by the 8,000 employees of that institution 
are privileged to become stockholders upon 
most advantageous terms. In connection 
with profit-sharing for bank and trust com- 
pany employees, the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York has established a new 
system which is likely to commend itself to 
banks generally. Millions of dollars are 
being annually distributed under profit- 
sharing plans to bank and trust company 
men and women, not to mention benefits 
obtained from group life insurance, special 
savings funds and pension plans. 
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STANDARD FORM OF 
COLLECTION AGREEMENT 


STANDARD form of collection agree- 
IN ment for the protection of banks and 

trust companies and in the interests 
of uniformity has been prepared by the 
General Council of the American Bankers 
Association, which reads as follows: 

“In receiving items for deposit or collection, 
this Bank acts only as depositor’s collecting 
agent and assumes no responsibility beyond 
the exercise of due care. All items are credited 
subject to final payment in cash or solvent 
credits. This bank will not be liable for de- 


fault or negligence of its duly selected cor- 


respondents nor for losses in transit, and each 
correspondent so selected shall not be liable 
except for its own negligence. This bank or 
its correspondents may send items, directly 
or indirectly, to any bank including the payor 
and accept its draft or credit as conditional 
payment in lieu of cash; it may charge back 
any item at any time before final payment, 
whether returned or not, also any item drawn 
on this bank not good at close of business on 
day deposited.” 
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RELATION OF GOLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS TO 
BANKING AND CREDIT 








OPERATION OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM IN REGARD TO 
OUTFLOW OF GOLD 


PIERRE JAY 


Chairman of the Board and Federal Reserve Agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


(Eprror’s Note: There is no question which commands greater attention at this time 
among thoughtful observers of banking conditions than the possible effect upon banking, 


credit and operation of economic forces resulting from reversal and outflow of gold which 
has accumulated in this country in such unprecedented volume during and since the 


Great War. 


Since December 1st and up to the close of the second week in January gold 


exports from New York have reached the total of $90,290,000, which exceeds the aggre- 
gate of gold shipments for the preceding full four years. This change in the gold tide has 
stimulated both discussion and concern as to practical credit and banking factors in- 
volwwed in the continuance of gold exports upon an increasing scale, particularly in view 
of prospective withdrawals consequent upon efforts in Great Britain and other European 
countries to resume the gold standard base and rectify depreciated currencies. Mr. Pierre 
Jay’s discussion which, in substance, he presented at a convention of bankers, derives a 
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HEN the great tide of gold was 
flowing in to us, people used fre- 
quently to comment on the efficacy 
of the Federal Reserve system in absorbing 
it, and preventing it from creating excessive 
bank reserves, such as it would have cre- 
ated before the system was formed. Today 
one often hears the comment that there is 29 
undue expansion because the member banks 
are not calling on the reserve banks for 
more credit. It seems clear from these com- 
ments that the advent of the Federal Re- 
serve system has somewhat obscured our un- 
derstanding of the relation of gold imports 
or exports to the volume of credit. The pur- 
pose of this discussion is to try to analyze 
and clarify this important and fundamental 
relationship. 

Some general reservations I should like to 
make at the outset. The relationship will be 
seen most clearly if reduced to its most 
naked terms. Therefore, no reference is 
made to minor tendencies or conditions 
which often accelerate, retard or obscure 
the effect of gold on the credit volume. 
Nor is the relation of the credit volume 
to business discussed. The views expressed 
are personai, not official, and any references 
to the present or future are made to illus- 
trate principles, not to give counsel on busi 
ness or credit conditions. 


Gold Imports Prior to Reserve System 
Before 1914, when the Reserve system was 
organized, if international balances were fa- 





very timely interest in its relation to recent gold movements. ) 












vorable and gold flowed into the United 
States from foreign countries, the gold went 
directly into the vaults of the banks, where 
it constituted additional reserves. Upon 
these reserves the banks were permitted by 
law to create additional deposits. The same 
was true if gold from domestic mines found 
its way into bank vaults. An increase in 
bank deposits as a rule involves an increase 
in the volume of hand to hand currency, and 
statistics show that we need a dollar of cur- 
rency to every five or six dollars of deposits. 
The additional gold provided the basis for 
both additional deposits, and additional cur- 
rency. 


Gold Exports Before the Reserve System 


On the other hand if international bal- 
ances turned, and gold began to flow out to 
foreign countries in any considerable volume, 
the basis of our credit structure was nar- 
rowed, and this sooner or later operated to 
reduce the credit volume. (The same was 
true if undue amounts of gold were absorbed 
into the arts.) For there were only two 
ways to get gold to export. One was to take 
gold or gold certificates out of circulation, 
which might cause a shortage of hand-to- 
hand currency; the other was to release re- 
serves through reduction of the volume of 
bank deposits and loans they supported, and 
export the gold thus released. 


This process worked automatically and 
promptly both ways, with these exceptions, 
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however: If the gold came in at a time of 
depressed business and declining demand for 
credit, it did not expand credit immediately, 
but simply created large excess reserves 
which, however, in time, under the stress of 
competition usually led to expansion of 
credit. If the gold went out at a time of 
depressed business and declining demand for 
credit, it did not immediately affect the vol- 
ume of credit in use, unless the amount to 
be exported exceeded the existing surplus 
reserves. 

This then was the simple, naked operation 
of imports or exports of gold on our credit 
volume, before the Reserve system was es- 
tablished, though, of course, the operation 
was often obscured, retarded or accelerated 
by other factors in the current situation 
which it is not necessary to discuss here. We 
used to understand the subject clearly, but 
since the advent of the Reserve system one 
often hears the view expressed that the sys- 
tem has changed the operation of gold move- 
ments. The fact is, however, that these 
phenomena are unescapable, and the system 
does not change their operation. What it 
does is to put an elastic link in the chain of 
circumstances, and so relieve to some ex- 
tent the excessive strains and impulses that 
movements of gold sometimes used to create, 
to the disadvantage of the steady course of 
business. 


Gold Imports Under the Federal Reserve 
System 

Let us now trace the course of gold newly 
imported into this country under the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. As formerly, the gold 
goes into the banks, but it no longer remains 
there. Instead, it passes promptly into the 
reserve banks because it is only there that 
under the law the member bank can count 
it as reserve. When it reaches the reserve 
bank it gives the member bank an equivalent 
reserve balance. 

Under the law every dollar of reserve bal- 
ance in the reserve bank will serve the 
member bank as the basis for the creation of 
about ten dollars of additional deposits. This 
expansion of ten to one does not occur en- 
tirely through the individual bank which de- 
posited the gold. It occurs, however, and 
fairly promptly, if conditions are favorable, 
through the banks as a whole, as a result of 
the rapid transfers of reserves which are 
constantly taking place between banks; but 
with this modification, that if at the same 
time there is the demand for additional cur- 
rency which ordinarily accompanies the ex- 
pansion of deposits, this ratio of ten dollars 


of deposits to one of reserves will be re- 
duced to a-ratio of more nearly four to one. 


Primary Expansion 

Credit expansion on the basis of addi- 
tional gold, then, is almost exactly the same 
under present conditions as the expansion 
which additional gold used formerly to cre- 
ate. The fact that the reserve bank now 
holds the gold whereas formerly the member 
bank held it does not alter the situation. On 
a given amount of additional gold, whether 
held in a bank vault as formerly or held 
as a balance in a reserve bank as at present, 
a relative credit expansion occurs automa‘- 
ically, provided conditions are favorable to 
expansion. This we may call “primary ex- 
pansion.” 


Secondary Expansion 

The great change in our credit structure 
which the Reserve system has created is the 
possibility that after primary expansion has 
taken place upon a given amount of gold, a 
still further, or secondary, expansion, may 
take place upon the same gold. 
panion does not affect 
reserve bank. Gold is merely deposited with 
it and an equivalent credit given. It is 
simply custodian of the gold. But when sec- 
ondary expansion begins the position of the 
reserve bank is at once affected. The mem- 
ber bank wishes to obtain additional re- 
serves without depositing an equivalent 
amount of gold. This it can do by borrow- 
ing at the reserve bank on commercial paper 
or Government securities. Such borrowing 
increases the liabilities of the reserve bank, 
in the shape of deposits or notes, without 
increasing its gold. This at once reduces 
the ratio of its gold to its liabilities. This 
secondary expansion, then, affects the posi- 
tion of the reserve banks. It also affects the 
position of the member banks, for it turns 
them into borrowers. But the new reserves 
created without new gold under secondary 
expansion have just the same potency to in- 
crease the loans and deposits of member 
banks as had the new gold itself under pri- 
mary expansion. 


Primary ex- 
the position of the 


Gold Exports Under the Federal Reserve 
System 

Just as gold imports tend to enlarge the 
base upon which the credit structure is built, 
so gold exports tend to narrow it. Under 
the reserve system, as formerly, the effect of 
gold exports is not felt if at the time there 
are surplus gold reserves from which the 
gold may be drawn for export. Usually, 
however, there are not surplus reserves ex- 





















































cept in the later stages of business depres- 
sion, when the demand for credit is diminish- 
ing. At other times the gold is likely to be 
pretty fully employed, either during the 
process of building up business activity, or 
in maintaining it at a high pitch of pros- 
perity, or in supplying emergency credit in 
the early stages of a decline. At such times 
a considerable outward flow of gold, by nar- 
rowing the base of credit, will probably, un- 
der the Reserve system as before, tend even- 
tually to restrain the growth or maintenance 
of business activity or hurry the process of 
decline. But the elastic link in the chain 
which the system constitutes may defer the 
incidence of the restraint and prevent ten- 
sion. For, a member bank may provide it- 
self with gold to meet a demand for export, 
by borrowing at the reserve bank. The re- 
duction of loans which formerly had to be 
resorted *to when gold for export was not 
otherwise available, can, under the Reserve 
system, be postponed and spread over a long 
period, in accordance with the willingness of 
banks to continue as borrowers at the re- 
serve bank. The volume of credit will, in 
the long run, probably adjust itself to the 
volume of gold under the Reserve system 
just as before. But the process of adjust- 
ment may, if the banks see fit, be very grad- 
ual, and the psychological effects of gold ex- 
ports, through the removal of the fear of 
sudden contraction, should be radically dif- 
ferent. 
Diffusion of Effects Throughout the Country 
But the interior bank may well say, “I 
can understand how this affects the banks 
through which the gold is imported or ex- 
ported, but how does it affect my deposits 
and my business?’ The answer is that 
through the medium of bank deposits and 
bank checks and telegraphic transfers of 
funds, credit flows so quickly and so easily 
from place to place that the effect of im- 
ports or exports of gold, occurring at the 
seaboard, becomes rapidly diffused throtgh- 
out the entire country. Perhaps this might 
be easiest comprehended if we were to con- 
sider the twelve federal reserve districts as 
twelve separate countries. Let us suppose 
that $5,000,000 of gold is imported at New 
York and is deposited in some New York 
bank for account of one of its customers, 
whose deposit account is increased thereby. 
Let us suppose that this customer for some 
reason has to send $1,000,000 to Kansas City, 
which he does by check. This means that 
in settlement of this check the Reserve Bank 
of the New York district has to turn over 
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$1,000,000 of gold to the Reserve Bank of 
the Kansas City district, where it will be 
placed to the credit of the Kansas City mem- 
ber bank in which the $1,000,000 check was 
deposited. Thus there has been an export 
of gold from the New York district and an 
import of gold into the Kansas City district. 
The ability of the New York bank on which 
the check was drawn to expand its deposits 
on the $1,000,000 of gold in the New York 
Reserve Bank has been taken away and 
transferred to the Kansas City bank which 
has the $1,000,000 of gold in the Kansas City 
Reserve Bank. 

In turn the Kansas City concern which 
received the $1,000,000 check has to send 
$500,000 to some concern in El Paso, in the 
Dallas Reserve district. This check is set- 
tled for in the same manner and is equiva- 
lent to an export of $500,000 of gold from 
the Kansas City district and an import of 
the same amount into the Dallas district. 
It reduces the Kansas City bank’s power to 
expand deposits on the $500,000 of gold and 
transfers this power to a bank in El Paso. 

Thus the gold received at the seaboard is 
rapidly diffused througheut the entire coun- 
try, but wherever it goes it carries with it 
the same power of expanding deposits. It 
is very difficult, of course, to observe the 
operation of individual imports of gold, as 
their identity so soon disappears. What we 
must look at is not individual imports of 
gold and their effect on the deposits of in- 
dividual banks, but total imports of gold iu 
their relation to the total deposits of all 
banks, which constitute the aggregate vol- 
ume of bank credit. In this way only can 
we get a true picture of what is happening. 

Exactly the reverse is true in the case of 
gold exports. If a bank at the seaboard has 
a demand for gold for export it draws on its 
balance at the reserve bank, borrowing there- 
for if necessary. Gradually, under the de- 
sire to retire this loan, the bank on the sea- 
board will draw in its credits in various 
parts of the country; those credits will in 
a measure be replaced by local banks, and 
the local banks in turn will borrow more 
from their reserve banks. In this way the 
bank on the seaboard will be able to reduce 
its own borrowings at its reserve bank and 
the burden of borrowing to provide for gold 
exports will be diffused over the entire coun- 
try. 

Actual Cases of Immense Gold Imports or 
Exports 

Thus far we have been discussing the ef- 

fect of gold imports and exports academ- 
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ically. But since 1914, when the Federal Re- 
serve system was established, we have ex- 
perienced several of the greatest gold move- 
ments on record, both into and out of the 
country. Let us examine these for a mo- 
ment and see what their effect was on the 
volume of credit. 


Primary Expansion, 1915-1916 

In the year 1915-1916 our immense ex- 
ports of munitions created a great trade bal- 
ance in our favor. To pay for these muni- 
tions, between January, 1915, and April, 
1917, about $1,000,000,000 of gold flowed in 
to us, scraped together from the four corners 
of the earth. During these years the Re- 
serve system was in existence, but the gen- 
eral reduction of required reserves under the 
Federal Reserve Act, together with the gold 
which flowed in, made it unnecessary for 
the banks to borrow from the reserve banks 
to create the additional reserves required to 
support some $5,400,000,000 of additional de- 
posits. The gold, coming in at a period of 
intense business activity, expanded deposit» 
automatically. This was a clear case of 
automatic primary expansion of credit. The 


ratio of reserve to liabilities at the reserve 
banks was not lowered by the operation. 


Secondary Expansion, 1917-1920 


Immediately after our entrance into the 
war in April, 1917, began inevitable war- 
time pressure for further expansion of 
credit. As primary expansion of credit on 
the gold previously imported had gone as far 
as was possible and as gold ceased to flow 
in as soon as we entered the war, we had to 
resort to secondary expansion of credit. 
This, as we have seen, means building a 
further structure of credit upon the gold held 
in the reserve banks by means of borrowing 
at the reserve banks. In fact, from April, 
1917 to the maximum of credit expansion in 
1920, the deposits of all banks increased by 
an amount estimated at $8,300,000,000, the 
reserves against which were largely bor- 
rowed. 

The member bank in order to get $1 addi- 
tional reserve, deposited in the reserve bank 
not $1 of gold, but $1 of commercial paper 
or Government securities. This gave the 
member bank exactly the same ability to 
expand its deposits as if it had deposited 
gold, but it had, as we have already said, 
a very different effect on the reserve bank. 
There it created additional liabilities with- 
out the deposit of additional gold, and so 
lowered the ratio of gold to liabilities. In 
April, 1917, the ratio of the Reserve 


Sys- 
. 


tem’s gold to liabilities was 85 per cent. 
Toward the close of 1920 it was only 42 per 
cent. This gives a most graphic illustration 
of what the system in fact is organized to 
permit when necessity demands it, namely, 
the reduction of the gold cover behind the 
federal reserve deposit dollar and the fed- 
eral reserve note dollar. It is what we mean 
by elasticity. Sometimes the federal reserve 
dollar has been 85 per cent gold, sometimes 
65 per cent gold, sometimes 45 per cent gold 
—all in accordance with the varying inten- 
sity of the pressure for credit. 


The Gold Outflow of 1919-1920 


On top of this great secondary expansion 
of credit there began in June, 1919, the only 
substantial gold outflow which has occurred 
since the Reserve system was established. 
In 10 months $400,000,000 of gold was ex- 
ported to countries whose exchanges with 
us were at a premium. This occurred at a 
time when due to the necessities of war 
finance, the borrowings of member banks at 
the reserve banks were already so immense 
that the effect of the additional borrowings 
necessary to acquire the 400,000,000 dollars 
of gold to export was not clearly realized or 
distinguished at the time. The gold had to 
be obtained by such borrowings, for there 
was no other way, in that period of expand- 
ing eredit, to get it. But the withdrawal 
of this amount of gold from the reserves of 
the system accelerated very considerably the 
rapid decline in the reserve ratio from around 
50 per cent when it began, to the low point 
of 42 per cent in 1920, and the accompany- 
ing high rates for credit which prevailed in 
1920. 


The Gold Inflow of 1921 

In late 1920 the exchanges of the coun- 
tries above referred to declined and the dol- 
lar went to a premium in every country in 
the world. Gold then began to flow in 
again. In 1921, $667,000,000 of gold flowed 
in, mainly to purchase goods or to pay debts 
here. This was the time when people began 
to remark on the efficacy of the Federal Re- 
serve system in absorbing this vast flood of 
gold in such a way that no inflationary ef- 
fects were felt from it. sut as we now 
know, the simple fact was not that the Re- 
serve system had any magic power to de- 
flect or prevent the operation of natural 
laws, but merely that the country was in 
the midst of a great commercial liquidation 
and needed, not more credit but less, day 
by day and month by month. Consequnetly, 
as the banks were heavily indebted to the 
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system, they used the additional reserves, 
which the incoming gold created for them 
at the reserve banks, to extinguish or reduce 
their debts to these banks. By this process, 
and by the reduction in the volume of fed- 
eral reserve notes, the gold cover of the 
federal reserve dollar, which had declined 
from 85 per cent to 42 per cent was in- 
creased to around 75 per cent, where it has 
now stood for over a year. 

In the sixteen months since January, 1922, 
$284,000,000 more of gold flowed in, but un- 
der an entirely different set of conditions in 
business and banking. By February, 1922, 
member banks owed relatively little to the 
reserve banks, and wholesale prices and the 
volume of production in basic industries 
were rising. So much of the imported gold 
as was not used still further to reduce debt 
or to increase the volume of currency, served 
as the basis for a further primary expansion 
of bank deposits. The net imports of gold 
in 1922 and the first four months of 1923 
were $284,000,000; the increase in the de- 
posits of all banks is estimated at $4,000,000,- 
000, while the use of federal reserve credit 
has not increased at all. 


Present and Future Gold Movements 

Now having discussed the effect upon the 
volume of credit of gold imports and gold 
exports at times of both active and inactive 
business, and having given examples of the 
effect of gold imports and exports under the 
Federal Reserve system during the past nine 
years, May we not in closing take a little 
look both at the present, and at the future 
in which everyone expects that, sooner or 
later, substantial gold exports will occur. 

With the dollar still at a premium in prac- 
tically all of the foreign exchanges, condi- 
tions are still favorable for a further inflow 
of gold; and while business continues active, 
for a further primary expansion of credit, 
i. e., without further borrowing from the 
reserve banks. On the other hand, should 
business slacken and the gold inflow con- 
tinue, the new gold, will presumably be 
used, as in 1921, to reduce borrowings at the 
reserve banks. Should the gold inflow be 
reduced or cease altogether, and should busi- 
ness and the demand for credit still con- 
tinue active, it is quite within the power 
of the business men and bankers of the 
country, by borrowing at the reserve banks, 
to continue or even greatly to accelerate the 
expansion of credit, since the gold now held 
by the reserve banks is capable of support- 
ing a volume of credit much larger than 
that of 1920. 





In other words, we might superimpose 
upon the already considerable primary ex- 
pansion of credit, effected automatically by 
our gold imports, a great secondary expan- 
sion of credit effected by borrowing at the 
reserve banks. But the understanding is 
growing quite general that the higher the 
structure of credit whether primary or sec- 
ondary, we let ourselves build upon this 
gold, the sooner the gold will begin to flow 
out, the more it will flow out and the greater 
restraint its flowing out will place upon 
our prosperity. 

Alternatives Suggested 

In view of the well-known tendency of gold 
which is in excess of a country’s needs to 
find its way to other countries, various sug- 
gestions have been made to assist in solving 
the problem which the possession of this 
excess gold creates for the country. Some 
suggest that we should actually, and others 
that we should mentally, set aside a round 
amount of our gold as a reserve against fu- 
ture exports. Others suggest that we should 
put the excess gold into general circulation. 
kither of these courses, if followed, would 
lessen the likelihood of a secondary expan- 
sion occurring through borrowing at the re- 
serve banks, but neither would reduce or 
affect the primary expansion which has al- 
ready occurred on the gold which it is sug- 
gested we should pay out or set aside. 

Others have suggested that we should 
make large loans of gold to foreign countries 
and so assist in stabilizing their currencies, 
But it should be remembered that, except 
under special arrangements, gold will not 
flow from the United States to any country 
whose exchange is at a discount with the 
dollar. As long as its exchange remains at 
a discount, a foreign country having credits 
in the United States will presumably with- 
draw them in goods rather than in gold, 
while our importers will not pay gold for 
goods as long as depreciated exchange is a 
cheaper medium of payment. But just as 
soon as country, by the shipment to us of 
goods or gold, or by establishing credits 
here, brings its exchange back to a premium 
against the dollar, gold will naturally flow 
out to it. 

Again, others express the view that what, 
under pre-war conditions, would have been 
a very large gold export movement, could now 
take place without much, if any, disturbance 
to business conditions. With that idea I can 
agree, but with this reservation; that the 
larger the movement the more prompt and the 
more well defined would be its effects. As 
we have already seen, gold for export can be 
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obtained in only two ways: First, through the 
release of reserves and currency which would 
accompany reduced credit volume or reduced 
business activity; and, second, through bor- 
rowing at the reserve bank. 

These two alternatives illustrate exactly 
the difference which the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve system has made in tne 
ability of American business men and bankers 
to face ‘an outward flow of gold. Under for- 
mer conditions, unless reserves are already 
excessive, the volume of credit was reduced 
without overmuch regard to the needs of 
borrowers, and sometimes to the serious dis- 
turbance of business. Under present condi- 


tions, a small outward flow might well pass 
unnoticed, and a large flow could be regarded 
with far less concern than formerly. The 
ability of member banks to borrow gold places 
an elastic link in the chain, and while in the 
course of time the banks are likely to so re- 
adjust themselves as to reduce their loans at 
the reserve banks, the process would be so 
gradual as to permit business to adapt 
itself to the changed conditions. 

The Federal Reserve system has no power 
to change the ultimate of economic 
forces, yet it can do something, perhaps 
in time much, to mitigate their adverse ef- 
fects and to conserve their benefits. 


course 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS GOLD WILL TEST MERITS OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


PAUL M. WARBURG 


Chairman of Board, International Acceptance Bank, Inc., New York 


T is likely that in the process of redis- 
tributing our excess holdings of gold. 


which would be entailed in a general re- 
turn to unrestricted gold standards by other 
countries, the Federal Reserve system would 
find a new opportunity of demonstrating its 


worth. It rendered a service of the highest 
order when it showed itself capable of pro- 
curing the billions of additional currency, 
which during the war, circumstances im- 
peratively required. It made a contribution 
of similar importance when it proved its 
power -radually to contract its note issue 
and t .vsorb an unparalleled influx of gold 
without permitting this avalanche of gold to 
plunge us into a period of acute inflation. It 
may now have occasion to render another 
service of the highest type by permitting the 
outflow of a vast amount of gold without 
thereby exposing us to a concomitant period 
of acute contraction. 

We feel justified in hoping that in 1925 
a solid structure may rapidly spring up from 
the foundation carefully laid by the Dawes 
Plan in the year just closed, for, just as 
inflation and economic disintegration spread 
over Europe like a contagious disease, so 
we may expect the healing process to spread 
gradually from one country to another. From 
this point of view, Austria’s, Germany’s and 
Hungary’s accomplished stabilization means 
more than the re-establishment of social and 
economic order in these three countries. It 
means that the era of wildly fluctuating ex- 
changes is approaching its end and that soon 
we may hope to see King Gold bringing once 
more under his control the printing presses 


that had threatened to 
flood of paper currency. 

The battle in this regard was actually 
won when Austria, Germany and Hungary 
were once more placed on a gold basis; for 
it seems now only to be a matter of time 
before we may see the pound sterling placed 
on a basis of free convertibility into gold, 
with other countries following suit, and 
France, Belgium and Italy determining the 
new levels on which to stabilize their re- 
spective exchanges. It is realized by all that 
this will not be an matter, and that 
such steps will require courage and a wil- 
lingness to accept the 
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drown Europe in a 


easy 


necessary sacrifices. 


BANQUET AND MID-WINTER 
CONFERENCE 

Advance reservations for the fourteenth 
annual banquet of the Trust Companies of 
the United States, under the auspices of the 
Trust Companies Division of the American 
Bankers Association, give promise of a rec- 
ord attendance. It will be held on the even- 
ing of Thursday, February 19, 1925, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. Lucius 
Teter, president of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany and president of the Trust Company 
Division, will preside. Speakers will be Sir 
Henry Thornton, chairman of the Canadian 
National Railways and President Ernest 
Martin Hopkins of Dartmouth University. 
Plans for the Mid-Winter Conference of 
the Trust Companies of the United States 
include discussions on timely subjects and 
reports from various committees. 





LEADING MEN OF FINANCE, BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
PREDICT A YEAR OF CONSTRUCTIVE EXPANSION 


WARN AGAINST SPECULATIVE ZEAL AND MISUSE OF CREDIT 
RESOURCES 


(Eprtor’s Note: There is remarkable unanimity among leading bankers, business men 
and others in positions of authority regarding the prospects for 1925. They affirm that 
the political and economic developments of the past year have cleared the way for greater 
assurance and more active play in shaping constructive policies as regards both domestic 
and international business. The Dawes Reparations Plan; the vindication of conserva- 
tive government in this country and in England; the restoration of agricultural income; 
the cessation of attacks on railroads and the unprecedented strength in our banking and 
investment resources, are the important factors that impart renewed faith and confidence. 
The first essential, however, is intelligent and conservative guidance of banking, business 
and industrial affairs as protection against possible inflation and unwholesome expansion. 
Following are keynote expressions from some of the country’s leading bankers and men 


of affairs.) 


A. W. MELLON 
Secretary of the Treasury 

HE improved outlook in the general 

European situation following the in- 

auguration of the Dawes plan, the re- 
cent change for the better in agricultural 
conditions, and the growth of business confi- 
dence in our own country during recent 
months, together with the strong position 
of our banking and credit system are the out- 
standing factors making for increased eco- 
nomic development. 

One of the strongest grounds for optimism 
regarding future prosperity is the improve- 
ment in agriculture. It enables many farm- 
ers to pay off their old debts and strengthens 
the purchasing power of this important eco- 
nomie group, thus helping to restore the 
balance in our industrial system. 

There has been a substantial increase in 
production and employment during recent 
months and the year immediately ahead of 
us gives promise of further improvement in 
these lines. Railway traffic continues at al- 
most record levels, and the building and 
automotive industries are prosperous. The 
situation in America looks more favorable 
for sound and orderly economic development 
than at any time since the war. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary Department of Commerce 
It can be assuredly stated that we are on 
the march of wholesome recovery from the 
war and there is no present indication of 
inflation. We only secure inflation when un- 


due expansivn of credit finds its outlet in 
bidding up prices after the plant and labor 
capacity of the country is employed to the 
maximum. We have reached no such stage 
because there is still a margin of labor ¢a- 
pacity for enlarged output in the form, how- 
ever, of more full time employment than from 
people out of work. As a nation our busi- 
ness men, bankers and public officials have 
gained enormously during the past four 
years in understanding of the basic factors 
which create healthy prosperity as distin- 
guished from overexpansion as well as in 
understanding of their responsibilities in the 
matter. Our informational services are now 
upon such a basis as quickly detect danger- 
ous currents. The annual survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce shows that the New 
Year begins with the economic structure of 
the world upon more solid foundations than 
at any time since the war. With the excep- 
tion of a few spots of secondary importance 
there has been during the past year a real 
advance toward social, economic, and po- 
litical stability throughout the world. The 
only exceptions are Russia and China. Gen- 
erally the world is producing more goods, 
there is fuller employment, there are higher 
standards of living, more assurance of eco- 
nomic stability and more promise of peace 
than we have seen for many years. 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


There is every indication for a national 
and general prosperity throughout the United 
States. 
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As reasons for this we have: 

(1) High wages for labor. (2) Good 
farm prices. (3) Manufacturers have spent 
the last two or three years studying their 
costs of production and distribution with a 
view to enabling the consumer to buy at the 
lowest possible prices. (4) The railroads 
are recovering from the unusual stress put 
upon them during and after the war. Oper- 
ating ratios are again in proper relation to 
income. (5) Experts predict that the total 
volume of building will continue at some- 
where near its present levels. (6) The 
American people showed by their vote in the 
November elections that they were in favor 
of government along safe and sane channels. 

The natural resources of the United States 
are incomparably greater than those of any 
other country in the world. The United 
States is going to be the real workshop of 
the world. 


WILLIAM E. KNOX 

President American Bankers’ Association 

The important question today is not how 
fast or in how great a degre prosperity is 
going to develop, but rather the maintenance 
of the present well-balanced attitude of the 
public mind to make the best use of the 
fruits of prosperity. 

More highly developed methods of study- 
ing business conditions and of broadcasting 
the knowledge these studies produce have 
made the application of scientific business 
methods more practicable than in any period 
of prosperity which the nation has ever en- 
tered. The general inclination to make good 
use of this situation is of the 
points in the outlook. 

To my mind, one of the most encouraging 
elements of the situation so far is the ten- 
dency to proceed conservatively in the de- 
velopment of business expansion. Bankers 
whom I meet from all parts of the country 
report that business men have shown no in- 
clination to borrow and speed up their busi- 
ness just because money is cheap, with the 
idea of trying to beat general expansion to 
it, but rather have held off until increased 
activity in business has brought opportuni- 
ties to apply borrowed money profitably in 
the conduct of increased operations. 

Another indication of a sound frame of 
mind on the part of the general public is 
the steady increase in savings. A _ recent 
compilation made by the savings bank divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association 
showed that total savings in the United 
States are increasing at the rate of more 


one strong 


than $1,000,000,000 a 
about $21,000,000,000. 


W. C. POTTER 
President Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 

Business should continue active through- 
out the coming year. The chief stimulating 
influence for business generally, perhaps, is 
the victory for conservative issues in the 
fall elections, both at home and abroad. The — 
acceptance of the Dawes plan has had a 
quickening influence. On the whole, it seems 
that commodity prices may advance in 1925, 
although of course commodities have 
been affected in the past year by conditions 
which are not likely to prevail in the coming 
year. In general, greater activity in busi- 
ness as a result of increased buying power 
promises an advance rather than a recession 
in prices. The money market, subject to the 
same law of supply and demand, may have 
a firmer tendency next year. As business 
activity increases, and with a constant de- 
mand for funds from Europe, money rates 
should advance. As the economic recovery 
of Europe progresses the demand for Ameri- 
can abroad should be felt by our in- 
dustries. 


vear, now totaling 
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goods 


GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman of the Board, Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago 

The banking situation is sound to the core. 
Deposits increased very greatly in 1924, so 
that there is an enormous amount of deposit 
funds available. Commercial banks are so 
well fortified with reserves and cash means 
that their loans can be enlarged before it 
will become necessary for them to borrow 
much at the federal reserve banks. We have 
the satisfaction of however, that 
as expansion takes place and customer bor- 
rowings increase reserves of the federal re- 
serve banks are so high as to permit member 
banks to rediscount liberally and thus pro- 
vide their customers with additional credit 
as needed. 

The money market evidently will be firmer, 
the reason being that increasing activity in 
trade and commerce, plus investments in se- 
curities, gradually will absorb the present 
great surplus of available funds. In the 
event of a genuine business revival, bank 
credits will be used much more extensively, 
which will mean first a lowering of the re- 
serves of the commercial banks and later 
those of the federal reserve banks. Credit 
requirements and declining reserves will 
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force interest rates upward. In fact, rates 
are now rising, but the time when rates will 
become excessively high appears to be some- 
what remote considering business cycles. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
President Chase National Bank of New York 

The increase in deposits in recent months, 
bringing money to the banks in excess of the 
needs of trade, and the consequent low 
money rates, constitute a temptation toward 
unsound policies. The banks of the country, 
however, have dealt with this situation pru- 
dently and business men generally have re- 
frained from unnecessary borrowing. 

The business year of 1924 has seen two 
constructive developments of the first magni- 
tude. The first is the rapid rise in the 
prices of agricultural commodities, which 
has put the farming regions generally into 
better financial position than they have oc- 
cupied for several years and has gone far 
toward restoring the buying power of the 
agricultural regions and toward restoring the 
balance between agriculture and industry. 
The second great constructive development 
is the inauguration of the Dawes Plan in 
Europe, the restoration of confidence in Eu- 
rope, and the inauguration of financial re- 
form in important European countries. 

The acceptance of the Dawes Plan and 
other improvements in the European situa- 
tion have so restored confidence on the part 
of American investors in Europe as to make 
possible a large volume of loans to Europe. 
In part these loans have been made to Euro- 
pean governments, but in substantial part 
also they have been made to industries and 
railroads. Europe has great need for new 
capital and especially for working capital, 
and can well afford to pay sufficiently high 
interest rates to attract the funds of Ameri- 
can investors. The bankers who are inter- 
mediaries in placing these loans are well 
aware of the need for discrimination. in mak- 
ing them and are studying credit risks care- 
fully, having the safety of American inves- 
tors in mind. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman First National Bank of Chicago 
Our country is entering upon the new year 
with a feeling of considerable confidence as 
to the immediate future. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this may not result in over- 
confidence and in a new period of specula- 
tion and inflation. We are still confronted 
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with an apparent excess plant capacity in 
this country brought about by war condi- 
tions. The inclination on the part of all 
businesses so situated is to fill the plants 
with business in order to reduce the relative 
overhead. These factors combined with the 
present spirit of optimism might readily lead 
to another period of overexpansion. Un- 
doubtedly, the good sense of the American 
business world will prevent such develop- 
ments. 

Demand for bank eredit and interest rates 
in the beginning of the year were steady, 
but in recent months discount rates have 
been unusually low in a period of the year 
when the greatest demand for money exists. 
On the whole, however, banks have not suf- 
fered owing to the fact that though the rate 
of profit has been lower, the volume of busi- 
ness has somewhat made up for the loss. 
This condition is likely to continue during 
the earlier part of next year while the de- 
velopments in the latter half of next year 
must depend to a very large extent upon the 
prospects of crop conditions in June and 
July. 


F. H. RAWSON 

Chairman of the Board, Union Trust Co. 

of Chicago 

What we need is not a boom but a steady 
business movement with an even and equi- 
table distribution of goods between manufac- 
turers and consumers at a fair profit, with 
every one working at a fair wage and giving 
in return a conscientious day’s output. 

The flow of money to the farming sections 
has been very helpful to a great number of 
banks, which in turn have had the means to 
liquidate their loans to city banks. It is 
to be hoped that the bitter experience which 
the farmers have gone through during the 
last few years will lead to a better diversifi- 
cation of their crops, better cooperation and 
better marketing. 

By and large, our farming communities 
have suffered from too much credit than too 
little, which has been used in a reckless 
manner, such as adding more acreage to the 
farm and necessitating mortgaging not only 
the new land but the old farm as well. The 
interest charges, therefore, have been bur- 
densome and when the yield was small or 
prices low they have not been able to meet 
either interest or principal payments, and 
difficulties and distress have been the in- 
evitable result. 
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LEWIS E. PIERSON 
Chairman Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. 
New York 

There are so many reasons for a cheerful 
and optimistic forecast of the course of busi- 
ness next year. I see one cloud ahead, a 
cloud with which we have been unpleasantly 
familiar for many years. I refer to the bur- 
den of taxation—federal, state and munici- 
pal—that hangs like a pall over our whole 
economic system. Few people realize the 
heavy load that business has to bear, a load 
which is inevitably reflected in the high cost 
of living. 

Another influence is 
movement of gold that may assume much 
larger proportions. The withdrawal of one 
gold dollar from our banking system may 
mean later a diminution in the volume of 
possible bank credit of several dollars. With 
our present plethora of gold, this movement 
in moderation would be a healthy one and 
would tend to bring the capital market in 
America more into harmony with those of 
other countries. One of the most funda- 
mental reasons for facing the new year with 
a spirit of hope and confidence is the won- 
derful progress already made by many na- 
tions which are striving to attain that great- 


the recent outward 


est business boon—sound money. 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 
President Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
Chicago, Ill. 

Banking conditions are sound, money is 
easy, and it is clear that there is plenty of 
credit to meet the requirements of commer- 
cial expansion. Already we see the effects. 
The outlook today is for such a period of 
prosperity as that which began after the 
resumption of specie payments in 1879 and 
that which began after the presidential elec- 
tion of 1896. May the period be prolonged 
by a consciousness of the dangers of radical 
and faulty legislation in state and 
and of the overstocking of shelves and of 
overborrowing at banks. May it be pro- 
longed by a full appreciation that equitable 
legislation having to do with personal and 
corporate taxation, that elimination 
necessary and uneconomical 
control and regulation, and that harmony 
and understanding between political and 
commercial interests will stimulate endeavor 
and increase production and by so doing in- 
crease the national appetite for consumption 
Where these elements, production and con- 
sumption, are active and in balance, then 
exists true prosperity. 


nation 


of un- 
governmental 


F. O. WATTS 

President First National Bank in St. Louis 

There has seldom been a time when basic 
factors were in a more favorable position 
than they are at present. From the busi- 
ness standpoint, however, the thing to be 
most avoided is a too rapid expansion in 
industry. This is a distinct possibility be- 
cause at least two of the factors necessary 
to a rapid expansion now exist, namely, 
cheap money and optimism. While business 
men should make every effort to take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered them, 
they should be careful to maintain a sound 
perspective of values and not permit hopes 
and ambitions to distort sound judgment. 

With firmness in our commodity markets, 
expanding domestic business and additional 
foreign loans, it is almost inevitable that 
money rates should tend to stiffen somewhat 
in 1925, but it is not likely to be sufficient 
to have any retarding effect on general busi- 
Our potential credit resources are still 
so large that such a thing as tight money in 
the near future seems out of the question. 


ness. 


BANKERS TRUST CO. (N. Y.) APPOINTED 
TRUSTEE UNDER DANIEL G. REID’S WILL 

One of the most prominent and picturesque 
figures in the shaping of industrial, railroad 
and financial developments in this country 
during the past twenty-five years, passed 
away in the recent death of Daniel G. Reid 
in New York at the age of sixty-six years. 
At the time of his death Mr. Reid had re- 
tired from most of his former associations 
but had retained connections as director of 
the American Can Company, Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, Chase Securities Cor- 
poration, Lehigh Valley Railroad and trus 
tee of the American Surety Company. 

Mr. Reid was reported to have acquired 
a fortune of from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
He first began as a boy in the 
Second National Bank of Richmond, Ind., 
where he was born, later becoming vice- 
president. He organized the American Tin 
Plate Company, a merger of than 200 
separate companies. His holdings were taken 
over in 1901 when J. P. Morgan organized 
the United States Steel Corporation. Subse- 
quently Mr. Reid and his associates acquired 
control of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. R., was a leading figure in a number of 
important railroad operations; organized and 
became president of the Products 
Co., and organized the American Can Co., 
The Bankers Trust Co. of New York, of 
which Mr. Reid was a director is named as 
trustee under his will. 
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DEFENSE OF FEDERAL RESERVE OPEN MARKET 
ACCEPTANCE OPERATIONS 
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LOANS ON ACCEPTANCE COLLATERAL NOT A CONTRIBUTORY 
FACTOR TO EXCESSIVE MONEY EASE 


FRED I. KENT 
Vice-President Bankers Trust Company of New York and President of American Acceptance Council 





(Epitror’s Note: Considerable criticism has appeared to the effect that “open mar- 
ket” activities of the Federal Reserve banks in purchasing bankers’ acceptances and other 
interest bearing paper including government securities, have accentuated cheap money 


conditions by creating additional and unnecessary volume of credit. 


Insofar as such 


purchases relate to prime bankers’ acceptance bills as collateral for loans, Mr. Kent 
absolves the Federal Reserve banks from justifiable criticism. He also makes the point 
that Federal Reserve policies must comprehend broad aspects of'the currency, credit and 


EGARDLESS of the importance of 

any of the controversies which are 

going on concerning the activities of 
the Federal Reserve system through pur- 
chases of interest earning paper, there is no 
question whatever but that insofar as such 
activities have had to do with the purchase 
of bankers’ acceptances, the operations have 
been carried on in such manner as to be for 
the greatest public good. Without assuming 
to consider the criticism that has _ been 
launched against the Federal Reserve system 
because of its purchases of Government se- 
curities, it may not be out of place to say 
that if later analysis should show that the 
reasons for the purchase of Government se- 
curities are as sound and are of as great 
value to the business interests of the United 
States as is true of the operations of the 
federal reserve banks in acceptances that the 
country is to be congratulated upon the ef- 
fective management of the Federal Reserve 
system. 

It is quite impossible for the public to un- 
derstand the reasons for every move which 
the officers of the federal reserve banks may 
take in connection with the handling of their 
funds, but it may be taken for granted that 
their considerations are far deeper than 
those which may be apparent to the out- 
sider. It must be borne in mind that the 
question of easy or tight money in this coun- 
try is not tied up solely with American oper- 
ations, but that the development of business 
in Europe and other parts of the world as 
evidenced by actual trade and the indices of 
prices and of the foreign exchanges and for- 
eign interest rates, all have their influence. 





exchange situation and reasons therefore are not always apparent upon the surface.) 





Policies Not Always Apparent on Surface 

The Federal Reserve system must of nec- 
essity take note of all such forces in carry- 
ing on its operation or it will absolutely fail 
to meet the needs of the country. Further 
a policy which is advertised to the world 
often loses its forces and it cannot be ex- 
pected that federal reserve officials can al- 
ways broadly announce the purpose which 
they have in mind as they carry on their 
operations. The results must and will speak 
for themselves and as official reports appear 
the public has its opportunity to analyze the 
activities of the banks and determine whether 
they have been well advised or not. While 
it is true that the Federal Reserve system 
and its operations should be carefully scru- 
tinized by bankers and business men through- 
out the country and that well intended 
criticism is of value, yet it must always be 
borne in mind that what appears upon the 
surface from time to time is not necessarily 
a sure indication as to the advisability or 
inadvisability of policies undertaken. The 
officers of the Federal Reserve system must 
study to anticipate conditions, particularly 
those in the world’s money markets, and they 
cannot afford for the good of the country to 
advertise their policies in such manner that 
they will become the football of theorists and 
so defeat their very purpose. 

The cooperation of the federal reserve 
banks through making loans to dealers in 
acceptances against prime bankers’ accept- 
ances as collateral has been of the utmost 
importance to the maintenance of the ac- 
ceptance market. Oceasionally a banker 
here and there who has not understood the 
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LEWIS E. PIERSON 
Chairman Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. 
New York 

There are so many reasons for a cheerful 
and optimistic forecast of the course of busi- 
ness next year. I see one cloud ahead, a 
cloud with which we have been unpleasantly 
familiar for many years. I refer to the bur- 
den of taxation—federal, state and munici- 
pal—that hangs like a pall over our whole 
economic system. Few people realize the 
heavy load that business has to bear, a load 
which is inevitably reflected in the high cost 
of living. 

Another influence is the recent outward 
movement of gold that may assume much 
larger proportions. The withdrawal of one 
gold dollar from our banking system may 
mean later a diminution in the volume of 
possible bank credit of several dollars. With 
our present plethora of gold, this movement 
in moderation would be a healthy one and 
would tend to bring the capital market in 
America more into harmony with those of 
other countries. One of the most funda- 


mental reasons for facing the new year with 
a spirit of hope and confidence is the won- 
derful progress already made by many na- 
tions which are striving to attain that great- 


est business boon—sound money. 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 
President Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
Chicago, Ill. 

Banking conditions are sound, money is 
easy, and it is clear that there is plenty of 
credit to meet the requirements of commer- 
cial expansion. Already we see the effects. 
The outlook today is for such a period of 
prosperity as that which began after the 
resumption of specie payments in 1879 and 
that which began after the presidential elec- 
tion of 1896. May the period be prolonged 
by a consciousness of the dangers of radical 
and faulty legislation in state and nation 
and of the overstocking of shelves and of 
overborrowing at banks. May it be pro- 
longed by a full appreciation that equitable 
legislation having to do with personal and 
corporate taxation, that elimination of un- 
necessary and uneconomical governmental 
control and regulation, and that harmony 
and understanding between political and 
commercial interests will stimulate endeavor 
and increase production and by so doing in- 
crease the national appetite for consumption 
Where these elements, production and con- 
sumption, are active and in balance, then 
exists true prosperity. 


F. O. WATTS 

President First National Bank in St. Louis 

There has seldom been a time when basic 
factors were in a more favorable position 
than they are at present. From the busi- 
ness standpoint, however, the thing to be 
most avoided is a too rapid expansion in 
industry. This is a distinct possibility be- 
cause at least two of the factors necessary 
to a rapid expansion now exist, namely, 
cheap money and optimism. While business 
men should make every effort to take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered them, 
they should be careful to maintain a sound 
perspective of values and not permit hopes 
and ambitions to distort sound judgment. 

With firmness in our commodity markets, 
expanding domestic business and additional 
foreign loans, it is almost inevitable that 
money rates should tend to stiffen somewhat 
in 1925, but it is not likely to be sufficient 
to have any retarding effect on general busi- 
Our potential credit resources are still 
so large that such a thing as tight money in 
the near future seems out of the question. 


ness. 


BANKERS TRUST CO. (N. Y.) APPOINTED 
TRUSTEE UNDER DANIEL G. REID’S WILL 

One of the most prominent and picturesque 
figures in the shaping of industrial, railroad 
and financial developments in this country 
during the past twenty-five passed 
away in the recent death of Daniel G. Reid 
in New York at the age of sixty-six years. 
At the time of his death Mr. Reid had re- 
tired from most of his former associations 
but had retained connections as director of 
the American Can Company, Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, Chase Securities Cor- 
poration, Lehigh Valley Railroad and trus- 
tee of the American Surety Company. 

Mr. Reid was reported to have acquired 
a fortune of from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
He first began as a messenger boy in the 
Second National Bank of Richmond, Ind., 
where he was born, later becoming vice- 
president. He organized the American Tin 
Plate Company, a merger of more than 200 
separate companies. His holdings were taken 
over in 1901 when J. P. Morgan organized 
the United States Steel Corporation. Subse- 
quently Mr. Reid and his associates acquired 
eontrol of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. R., was a leading figure in a number of 
important railroad operations; organized and 
became president of the Tobacco Products 
Co., and organized the American Can Co., 
The Bankers Trust Co. of New York, of 
which Mr. Reid was a director is named as 
trustee under his will. 
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(Epitor’s Note: Considerable criticism has appeared to the effect that “open mar- 


FACTOR TO EXCESSIVE MONEY EASE 
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Vice-President Bankers Trust Company of New York and President of American Acceptance Council 


ket” activities of the Federal Reserve banks in purchasing bankers’ acceptances and other 
interest bearing paper including government securities, have accentuated cheap money 
conditions by creating additional and unnecessary volume of credit. Insofar as such 
purchases relate to prime bankers’ acceptance bills as collateral for loans, Mr. Kent 
absolves the Federal Reserve banks from justifiable criticism. He also makes the point 
that Federal Reserve policies must comprehend broad aspects of ithe currency, credit and 


EGARDLESS of the importance of 

any of the controversies which are 

going on concerning the activities of 
the Federal Reserve system through pur- 
chases of interest earning paper, there is no 
question whatever but that insofar as such 
activities have had to do with the purchase 
of bankers’ acceptances, the operations have 
been carried on in such manner as to be for 
the greatest public good. Without assuming 
to consider the criticism that has been 
launched against the Federal Reserve system 
because of its purchases of Government se- 
curities, it may not be out of place to say 
that if later analysis should show that the 
reasons for the purchase of Government se- 
curities are as sound and are of as great 
value to the business interests of the United 
States as is true of the operations of the 
federal reserve banks in acceptances that the 
country is to be congratulated upon the ef- 
fective management of the Federal Reserve 
system. 

It is quite impossible for the public to un- 
derstand the reasons for every moye which 
the officers of the federal reserve banks may 
take in connection with the handling of their 
funds, but it may be taken for granted that 
their considerations are far deeper than 
those which may be apparent to the out- 
sider. It must be borne in mind that the 
question of easy or tight money in this coun- 
try is not tied up solely with American oper- 
ations, but that the development of business 
in Europe and other parts of the world as 
evidenced by actual trade and the indices of 
prices and of the foreign exchanges and for- 
eign interest rates, all have their influence. 
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Policies Not Always Apparent on Surface 

The Federal Reserve system must of nec- 
essity take note of all such forces in earry- 
ing on its operation or it will absolutely fail 
to meet the needs of the country. Further 
a policy which is advertised to the world 
often loses its forces and it cannot be ex- 
pected that federal reserve officials can al- 
yays broadly announce the purpose which 
they have in mind as they carry on their 
operations. The results must and will speak 
for themselves and as official reports appear 
the public has its opportunity to analyze the 
activities of the banks and determine whether 
they have been well advised or not. While 
it is true that the Federal Reserve system 
and its operations should be carefully scru- 
tinized by bankers and business men through- 
out the country and that well intended 
criticism is of value, yet it must always be 
borne in mind that what appears upon the 
surface from time to time is not necessarily 
a sure indication as to the advisability or 
inadvisability of policies undertaken. The 
officers of the Federal Reserve system must 
study to anticipate conditions, particularly 
those in the world’s money markets, and they 
cannot afford for the good of the country to 
advertise their policies in such manner that 
they will become the football of theorists and 
so defeat their very purpose. 

The cooperation of the federal reserve 
banks through making loans to dealers in 
acceptances against prime bankers’ accept- 
ances as collateral has been of the utmost 
importance to the maintenance of the ac- 
ceptance market. Occasionally a banker 


here and there who has not understood the 
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great value of the extension of this facility 
by the federal reserve banks has taken ex- 
ception to it on the ground that it consti- 
tuted the loaning of money at a lower rate 
in certain cases to member and non-member 
institutions who were dealers than could be 
obtained by members who were not dealers. 
Such criticism while perfectly natural with- 
out analysis is actually not well taken. 
Member bankers who are dealers are unable 
to obtain any better rate of discount from 
the federal reserve banks than any other 
member except in connection with such busi- 
ness as is absolutely segregated as that of a 
dealer. 


Where Criticism Should Be Directed 

Further there has been the feeling that 
such action by the federal reserve bank re- 
sults in placing more money constantly in 
the market which in times of easy money is 
more or less harmful. The fear of such a 
situation is due to misunderstanding of the 
fact that the dealers are in and out of the 
federal reserve bank using it merely for the 
purpose of enabling them to take up and 
place aceptances and not for the purpose of 
earrying them to maturity. Those who would 
criticise the action of the federal reserve 
bank on this ground should turn their criti- 
cism to those bankers who sell the federal 
reserve banks’ acceptances in times of easy 
money, for it is such action that puts new 
money into the market and for the life of 
the bills that are sold. Bankers could avoid 
this situation if they would better develop 
their acceptance portfolios and perfect their 
methods of handling them, so that they can 
profitably carry larger sums in acceptances. 


Acceptance Operations and Money Rates 

Some interesting facts in connection with 
this phase of the matter are shown in the 
acceptance statistics during July and An- 
gust when money rates were easiest. The 
total holdings of the federal reserve banks 
during those two months were less than the 
holdings of the dealers for the same period, 
showing that the dealers during this time 
had obtained the funds which they required 
from the outside market. This situation 
proved beyond any doubt that the methods 
of the federal reserve banks in connection 
with the dealers’ business are sound. Again 
the figures of September and October show 
conclusively that it was the sale of accept- 
ances by banks to the federal reserve banks 
that brought unnecessary funds into the 
market for the federal reserve holdings dur- 
ing these two months were largely in excess 
of the holdings by dealers. 


If it were not for such action of the fed- 
eral reserve banks in connection with deal- 
er’s paper, the important and necessary posi- 
tion which such dealers take in connection 
with the development of bankers’ accept- 
ances would be impossible. The result would 
not only handicap the business of bankers 
issuing their own acceptances, but it would 
as well have a serious effect upon their use 
in our foreign trade, which would be harm- 
ful to all bankers whose clients were en- 
gaged in foreign trade and, through the elim- 
ination of the means by which foreign funds 
can enter our market in times of high money, 
it would react to the detriment of all bank- 
ers. The federal reserve banks in carrying 
on this business for dealers are not discrim- 
inating against member bankers in any sense 
of the word, but instead are taking an effec- 
tive part in furthering their business and 
that of their clients whether they are ac- 
ceptors themselves or not. 


Foreign Exchanges and Acceptance Practice 

As we more nearly approach the time when 
many of the foreign Europe 
may become more normal, it is important 
that we take every step open to us toward 
the establishment of a sound and effective 
acceptance practice and the development of 
certain and continuing markets for American 
dollar acceptances. One thing that American 
bankers must do to help this situation is to 
develop their own portfolios of American 
bankers’ acceptances. This can be profitably 
done if handled intelligently. Investments 
in bankers’ acceptances can be safely under- 
taken and can be made to carry as satisfac- 
tory remuneration as investments in call 
loans and bankers should endeavor to carry 
a part of their secondary reserves in such 
paper. Call money has not always been 
found to be call money, but prime bankers’ 
acceptances can always be disposed of in 
case of need under our federal reserve sys- 
tem. 

The value of the acceptance business to 
all bankers is sometimes not seen by those 
who do not take an active part in it, as its 
effect upon the stabilization of our money 
market is not evident without analysis. Too 
high rates of interest or too low rates of in- 
terest are equally bad for the banker. When 
rates are excessively high, it is partly be- 
cause bank deposits have had to be used by 
depositors and they consequently fall from 
this natural cause. In addition to such loss 
of deposits, many clients withdraw funds in 
order to invest them themselves at the high 
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The directors of the MassachusettsBank, 
recorded on March 18, 1784: 


“‘ Holders of 238 shares met and it was voted that the Directors be authorized 
to hire or purchase as they might think will best conduce to the advantage 
of the Bank an House suitable for carrying on the Business of the Bank.”’ 


HE “house” now “suitable” for the direct 

descendant of this bank is the most beauti- 
ful banking building in New England. Its archi- 
tectural treatment is surprising, satisfying, and 
peculiarly practical in the operations of a bank 
with over 80,000 customers. It is an appropriate 
center of the activities of the service of ten Boston 
offices and two branches in foreign lands; its 8 5- 
ton vault doors are evidence of the security of a 
bank of over $33 5,000,000 resources; its street 
doors swing open lightly, and there is a warm 
welcome within waiting for any visitor to New 


England. 
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The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William Street, New York 


Fifth Avenue Office: 475 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street 
Madison Avenue Office: Madison Avenue, at 72d Street 


LONDON PARIS 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 3 Rue d’Antin 















FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit payable through- 
out the world. Commercial Letters of Credit 
for Importations and Exportations of Merchandise. 











Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers to all Countries 


HROUGH its offices in London, working in close touch 
with correspondents all over Europe, The Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company is in position to be of exceptional 
service to banks in the transaction of foreign business for 
themselves or their customers. 









In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains 
a representative who can receive your clients’ mail and 
cables and give personal attention to your banking interests 
through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et 


des Pays-Bas. 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN THE INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES AS TO OBLIGATIONS AND AVOIDANCE OF 
ERRORS 


AKSEL K. BODHOLDT 
Vice-President, Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago 








(Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Bodholdt has had many years of experience in handling estates 
and trust funds. He avoids technical aspects and frankly discusses those rules in the 
investment of trust funds which have been approved and tested by practice. He enjoins 
particularly upon trustees the advantage of continuous supervision of trust investments 
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RUST Investments” has a very formid- 

able sound, and much has been said 

and written about trust investments 
from time immemorial. There are all sorts 
of variations upon the theme, and some of these 
variations very often sound out of tune. I 
do not propose to enter into a detailed and 
technical discussion of the various phases of 
the subject, but rather shall attempt to dis- 
cuss in a simple manner the questions which 
confront the trustee in trust investments. In 
these days of hurry, efficiency experts and 
specialists, we are all prone to wander away 
from simple facts and away from the appli- 
eation of simple rules to our daily affairs 
and instead try to grasp at technical aspects 
before we have familiarized ourselves with 
the fundamental rules, 

The subject has been too often confused 
with the discussion of after effects, and we 
have given too little time to an inventory of 
just what we are trying to accomplish in our 
trust business. It is with our business as 
with many other problems. We become too 
confused by all the little bypaths and cross- 
roads and get off the high road and even for- 
get what the highroad looks like. Let us, 
therefore, refresh our memories and get back 
to our objective, and then I think we shall 
be better equipped to determine what to do 
when we come to crossroads. 


Responsibilities Attached to Trust 
Investments 
Now, just what constitutes trust invest- 
ments? Well, first, the word “trust” neces- 
sarily implies a fiduciary relationship and, 
therefore, trust investments naturally become 
that class of investments made in a fiduciary 


capacity. Now the minute you step from or- 
dinary investments, such as you might make 
for your own account, to those investments 
which are made for some one else, and which 
thus become trust or fiduciary investments, 
a quite natural change takes place. Such 
change is caused by the increased degree of 
care, diligence and judgment which must be 
exercised when investing funds or caring for 
the securities of another. This change is a 
perfectly natural one. The simplest and most 
common form is illustrated by the care a 
parent exercises toward his child. The par- 
ent, on a wet and disagreeable day, may ven- 
ture forth without rubbers or an overcoat, 
but will he permit his child to do this? The 
parent, if he is a natural parent, will guard 
the health and well-being of his child and 
will not take the chances with the health and 
welfare of his child that he might take with 
his own health and welfare. 

You may possess $1,000 as your own per- 
sonal property. Now if you wish, you may 
take that thousand dollars and sit in a 
poker game. You may double your money, 
but you also run a fair chance of losing it 
all. But you may do this and only be re- 
sponsible to yourself. Or you may take that 
Same sum of money and buy wildcat stocks 
which may prove a successful hundred to one 
shot. But again you may lose. But again it 
is your money, to do with as you please. But 
suppose that thousand dollars belonged to 
your child. Would you then take the respon- 
sibility of sitting in at a poker game or buy 
wildeat stocks? I hardly think so. Why? 
Because in such a case you have developed a 
sense of responsibility. You are acting for 
someone else. In other words, you are now 
acting in a fiduciary or trust capacity, and 
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the disposition of the funds becomes a trust 
investment, subject to certain well defined 
natural and legal rules, and subject to that 
higher degree of care and caution which one 
naturally exercises when dealing with the 
property of another. 


Statutory Prescription 

The legislatures of the various states have 
recognized the fact that a higher degree of 
care is to be exercised in the selection of se- 
curities by persons acting in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity and having the responsibility of the 
investment of funds or care of securities, and 
have in many instances by statute prescribed 
certain classes of investments suitable for 
trusts. These statutes are predicated upon 
the experience of the past, and from such 
experiences are selected the classes of se- 
curities which have best stood up under 
changing conditions. 

We often see in bond circulars a recital 
reading somewhat as follows: “These bonds 
are legal for trust investments in the State 
WE as This means that the bonds 
offered meet the requirements of the statu- 
tory provisions in that particular state for 
the investment of trust funds. Very often 
funds held by a guardian for a minor are sub- 
ject to more stringent restrictions, both as 
to class of security, its maturity and the ap- 
proval of a court of appropriate jurisdiction, 
and such restrictions must be carefully ob- 
served by the person acting as guardian, as 
otherwise he may render himself personally 
liable. 

To follow this line further: A has now de- 
livered to B a certain sum of money, to be 
held by B for the use of A, and upon the con- 
ditions that B is to invest and reinvest the 
funds and pay the income therefrom to A 
or such person as A may direct, and the prin- 
cipal to be distributed or returned at such 
time and to such persons as may be further 
directed by A. We now have the simplest 
form of trust, without any qualifications or 
vesting of discretionary powers. 


Duties of the Trustee 


The first duty of B is to invest the funds; 
he cannot permit them to remain idle. They 
must produce an income. B has no discre- 
tionary powers of investment, as such powers 
ean only be created by special agreement. 
What must now first be determined? He 
must first inquire and learn what are the 
classes of securities in which a trustee may 
invest funds in that particular state. If 
the classes of securities are prescribed by 
statute, he must be eareful to invest only in 
such securities. Now B in making invest- 


ments is naturally interested in obtaining as 
substantial_an income as possible, but in 
these days of taxation from every source, he 
again must watch his step. He must deter- 
mine whether he must purchase securities 
which are exempt from all taxation, and 
which securities might, therefore, produce a 
smaller income, or whether he may buy se- 
curities producing a greater income, but 
which may be subject to taxation. He must 
consider and analyze both, for the purpose of 
determining which will produce the 
greater net income. It is also possible he 
may have to take into consideration, apart 
from the trust, the financial condition of the 
person receiving the income, or the person 
who will have to include the income of the 
trust in his own personal income, 

I assume that B, the trustee, has not for- 
gotten to open records identifying the trust, 
showing the receipt of the trust funds and 
the investment of such funds. It is impor- 
tant that he keep all such funds and the se- 
curities and the therefrom separate 
from his own. These records should be ac- 
curate and should show in detail all the 
transactions of the trust. He should be pre- 
pared at all times to render a complete ac- 
counting of his trusteeship. His records must 
be so kept that he can render a full account- 
ing to all who may be parties to the trust. 


class 


income 


Continuous Supervision of Investments 

Now that B available 
funds in those securities pre- 
scribed either by statute or by the provisions 
of the trust agreement, have his duties 
ceased? Far from it. A supervision of such 
securities must be continued. He cannot 
without liability buy a particular security, 
place it among the trust investments, and 
in effect forget all about it. He must keep 
himself, so far as he is able, informed from 
time to time as to the facts and circumstances 
and conditions affecting the value of such 
securities. He must, as far as possible keep 
in touch with general conditions, which may 
affect the securities held by him. This is par- 
ticularly true in times like these, when very 
radical changes are taking place. I do not 
mean that he must necessarily watch daily 
the fluctuations of the quotations of such se- 
curities on the market, and proceed im- 
mediately to a sale of the securities should 
the market decline a point or rise a point. 

If the investment were a proper one at the 
time it was made, he ordinarily is not re- 
sponsible for consequences resulting in depre- 
ciation which he cannot foresee, but he is re- 
quired to exercise at least the same degree 
of care as an ordinarily prudent person would 


has invested all 


classes of 
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exercise in respect to his own investments, 
and, therefore, when a situation arises where 
it appears that the securities are depreciating 
in value and are likely to depreciate still 
further, there certainly arises a case where 
he may be under the duty to sell such se- 
curities. Just because he has the duty of in- 
vesting and reinvesting, it does not follow 
that it is always his duty to buy at the bot- 
tom of the market or to sell at the top, but 
it is his duty to be watchful in caring for the 
soundness of his investments. If he has pur- 
chased a security at 90, he is not necessarily 
required to sell it if the market goes to 100 
unless there are special conditions arising 
under the terms of the trust whereby it might 
be for the benefit of the trust as a whole to 
take the profit and sell, but in such cases it 
must be considered by him whether by sell- 
ing at 100 he can replace such securities with 
other securities of equally sound value at 


less cost, 


Profit Not the Sole Objective 

The desire to make a profit is laudable, 
but sometimes dangerous. It is particularly 
dangerous when applied to trust investments, 
because profit, and loss are boon companions. 
When we strive most for a profit and solely 
for a profit, that is the time we are most apt 
to encounter twin brother loss. Investments 
should as much as possible be made in stable 
securities which naturallly would fluctuate 
slightly but which have good security behind 
them and which, insofar as an ordinarily pru- 
dent man can foresee, will be paid at matu- 
rity. The trustee, on the other hand, must 
guard against being so cautious that he pro- 
duces little or no income from the corpus of 
the trust. He must be diligent in his invest- 
ments so that they will produce an adequate 
return. 

A diligent trustee, of course, will diversify 
his investments so that if anything should 
happen to a particular class, all his other 
classes of investments will not suffer. This, 
of course, is a further reason for analyzing 
and checking from time to time the securities 
and the fundamental conditions surrounding 
such securities. As banks have gradually su- 
perseded the individual in fiduciary trusts so 
there has been more and more systematized 
study of this method of analysis of securi- 
ties for not only review purposes, but for in- 
vestment purposes. This subject has become 
a most important one to banks acting in a 
fiduciary capacity and it involves so many 
phases that special departments have been 
ereated where the volume of business has 
justified it, for the sole purpose of analysis 
of the securities and the conditions pertinent 
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to such securities. I believe that this phase 
of trust investment is very important. 

The trustee must guard against another 
thing, and that is the matter of making a 
profit for himself out of his trust, and that is 
especially true where he is given discretion- 
ary powers of investment. This is a well 
settled rule, repeatedly announced by the 
courts. As a matter of fact, the making of 
a personal profit to the trustee was so strict 
in the early days that he was not even 
allowed compensation for his services, and 
even now it is well to include in trust agree- 
ments an express provision permitting the 
trustee to receive reasonable compensation 
out of the trust estate. 

This rule arises primarily from the duty 
of the trustee to protect the interest of the 
trust and to prevent any conflict between per- 
sonal interest and a duty as trustee. A faith- 
ful and conscientious discharge of the dufies 
of a trustee precludes selfish interest. But 
this cannot be obviated when the trustee acts 
as both seller and buyer. The very fact that 
the trustee acts as both seller and buyer, no 
matter how fair the transaction, a court may 
presume that the trustee could not under 
such circumstances exercise an unbiased 
judgment, and the burden of proof would 
then be upon the trustee to establish that 
under all the circumstances the trustee had 
acted prudently. 

The provisions of a trust agreement may 
provide for the classes of securities to be 
purchased, and may even direct the purchase 
of specified securities. In such cases the 
courts will be very strict in holding the trus- 
tee to the terms of such transaction. For in- 
stance, in the case in re Londons Estate, 171 
N. Y. S., 981, the court held that where a 
testator directed investment in the bonds of 
railroad corporations, an investment in the 
bonds of the City of New York was unau- 
thorized, and the trustee was held liable for 
the loss of principal occasioned by the shrink- 
age in the market value of the bonds of the 
City of New York. 

The trustee must not only consider the in- 
vestment, his own interests, the continued 
care of the investment, but he must also con- 
sider very carefully the terms of the trust in- 
strument as it relates to such investments. A 
trustee, however, who is diligent, careful, and 
faithful to his trust, and exercises that care 
which a reasonably prudent man would exer- 
cies under similar circumstances, need never 
have any fear. He nevertheless should be 
areful that he is not led astray from the 
fundamental principles of trusteeship, and 
should keep them well in mind at all times. 
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IMPRESSIVE RECORD OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SECURITY AND FINANCING OPERATIONS 


AMERICA HAS BECOME THE “WORLD’S BANKER” 


GEORGE B. MALLON 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 


(Epitor’s Note: Statistics are usually dry reading but the figures and summaries 
which appear in the following survey are fraught with unusual interest. The past year 
was one of very heavy operations in domestic financing and investment of new capital in 
corporate enterprises. It is in the field of foreign investment absorption, however, that 
the summaries are most significant of this country’s commanding position in world 


jinance. ) 


N analysis of the new security issues 

in this country for the first eleven 
months of 1924, which we have just 
completed, shows a record-breaking volume 
of investment lending, which exceeded that 
of 1923 and 1922 by over $1,000,000,000 in 
each case and 1921 and 1920 by about $2,000,- 
000,000 each year. Of the total of new capi- 
tal and refunding issues combined, more 
than $1,129,000,000 were for foreign countries 
or corporations and this is the largest amount 
of foreign securities which has ever been 
placed in the American markets in any one 
year, excepting the Government issues dur- 
ing the war to the Allied nations, which 
would not be defined as market securities. 
During this same period, new issues in the 
London securities market were the smallest 
in five years and, on the other hand, an in- 
creased volume of new issues was shown in 
the Canadian securities market. In all three 
markets, however, the trend of prices was 
upward. 


ee 


Large Volume of Domestic Issues 


Security issues made in the United States 
for new capital during eleven months of 
1924 aggregated 5,144,159,000, compar- 
ing with new capital issues for the same 
months in 1923 of $4,005,419,000, in 1922 of 
$4,041,448,000, in 1921 of $3,064,587,000 and 
in 1920 of $3,360,288,000. Refunding issues 
offered for the eleven months of these years 
amounted to $664,932,000 in 1924, $668,371,- 
000 in 1923, $902,234,000 in 1922, $577,330,000 
in 1921, and $360,514,000 in 1920. 

Some $3,008,302,000, approximately 60 per 
cent of the securities issued to obtain new 
capital in the eleven months of 1924, were 
for corporate use, public utility corporations 





alone receiving $1,207,970,000. After the 
utility companies came the railroads, which 
obtained $764,727,000. This left a little over 
one billion dollars’ worth of new capital for 
the industries and for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. The class of investments next in fa- 
vor with investors was the municipal group, 
which, including issues by the insular pos- 
sessions, accounted for $1,270,197,000, not 
quite one-quarter of the total issues for new 
capital. Foreign government and municipal 
issues came next at $688,810,000 or upwards 
of 13 per cent of the total. Farm loan is- 
sues of $176,850,000 accounted for the bal- 
ance. 

Of the refunding issues made in 1924, 
$457,098,000 were for account of corpora- 
tions, issues for $193,709,000 were for ac- 
count of foreign governments and munici- 
palities, and $14,124,000 were for account of 
home municipalities. 

Of the total of $5,809,091,000 of security 
issues made from January to November, in- 
clusive, in 1924 for new capital and refund- 
ing combined, $1,129,799,000, or just under 
20 per cent, were for foreign countries or 
corporations. This is the largest amount of 
foreign securities which has ever been placed 
in American markets, not even excepting the 
$794,000,000 lent to England and France in 
1916. Our market loans to foreigners in the 
corresponding eleven months of the past four 
years amounted to $346,826,000 in 1923, to 
$754,950,000 in 1922, to $517,067,000 in 1921, 
and $513,973,000 in 1920. 


Impressive Figures of Foreign Financing 


Foreign nations and peoples, in addition 
to the $12,000,000,000 owed to the United 
States Government, now owe the people of 
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the United States in round figures nine bDil- 
lion dollars. At 6 per cent, the annual in- 
terest charge on the latter amount would be 
$540,000,000, so this year we have in effect 
allowed this interest due us to remain with 
the borrowers and in addition we have lent 
them in new money nearly an equivalent sum. 

During the eleven months we increased our 
Canadian investments by about a quarter of 
a billion dollars, bringing up our total 
investments across the border to over §$2,- 
750,000,000. This is a record in two ways. 
It is the largest amount we ever have had 
invested in Canada, and it brings American 
investments there substantially above those 
of the British people. Canada owes espe 
cially to British capital the creation and de- 
velopment of her railway systems. While we 
have lent her substantial amounts for this 
purpose, they have been relatively unimpor- 
tant, and we have been prone to require a 
Government guarantee. Our favorite forms 
of Canadian securities have been her na- 
tional, provincial and municipal issues on 
the one hand, and her industrial issues on 
the other. With the latter might be classed 
issues secured by power plants which serve 
to provide the electrical energy required to 
move the wheels of industry. 

While our loans to Canada are far in ex- 
cess of those to any other country, our larg- 
est group of foreign investments is in Latin 
America. This group of investments, after 
deducting some $750,000,000 of doubtful 
value, is probably in excess of $3,000,000,000, 
some fifty million of which amount we ad- 
vanced during 1924; this is the new money. 
We also refunded some previously made 
loans. Our principal investments in Latin 
America have been made in Cuba and in 
Mexico. Our Cuban investments have been 
made chiefly in connection with the sugar 
industry and to the Cuban Government. 
Mexican investments have been made largely 
to promote oil and mining development. At 
one time we had an important amount in- 
vested in Mexican Government issues and in 
her railroads, but these holdings to a con- 
siderable extent had been resold in Europe 
before Mexico defaulted on her payments. 
Of the South American countries, Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile have each afforded an out- 
let for about a third of a billion dollars of 
eapital from the United States, while Peru 
permitted nearly one hundred million to be 
put to work within her borders, largely in 
her mines. 

In the first eleven months of 1924, we 
lent Europe close to half a billion dollars. 
The large German, French and Belgian loans 


are fresh in mind. Then there were the 
loans to the French railways. Other loans 
of importance made to European countries 
were the Netherlands loan for forty million 
dollars, the Swiss loan for thirty million, 
the Norwegian loan for twenty-five million, 
and the Swedish loan for thirty million. 
Sundry smaller advances accounted for the 
balance, bringing up our total advances to 
European nations or investments in their in- 
dustrial or transportation systems to around 
five hundred million dollars for the year, 
and to a grand total of about two and three- 
quarters billion, not including the amount 
thrown away in post-armistice speculation in 
German marks, which has been estimated 
possibly to have been as much as $900,000,- 
000, and some $800,000,000 invested in Rus- 
sia, the recovery of which is very problem- 
atical. 

America has about $650,000,000 
in Asia and Oceania; about one-half of this 
amount is in Japan. This includes the $150,- 
000,000 Japanese loan placed here in Febru- 
ary, 1924, part of the which 
were used for refunding. 

These figures show how this country dur- 
ing the past ten years has changed from a 
debtor to a creditor country, second only to 
Great Britain in its foreign investments. 

In 1914 the amount due the United States 
from foreign investments was $2,500,000,000 
and against this we owed foreign nationals 
$6,000,000,000, leaving a net balance against 
us of $3,500,000,000. 

At the close of 1924 the amount due us 
from foreign investments was $9,000,000,000, 
and we owed foreign nationals $3,000,000,000, 
leaving a net balance in our favor of $6,000,- 
000,000. 

The pre-war foreign investments of Eng- 
land were about $20,000,000,000, of which 
during the war she sold about $5,000,000,000. 
Since the war England has invested abroad 
$2,500,000,000 and at present the net balance 
in her favor on foreign investments is about 
$17,500,000,000. 


invested 


proceeds of 


Comparison with British Loans and 
Foreign Investments 

The history of the London securities mar- 
ket has been quite the reverse of the New 
York market. According to the statistics 
compiled by The Economist of London, cap- 
ital issues in Great Britain, January to No- 
vember, inclusive, during 1924, aggregated 
£194,618,000, as against £269,927,000 in the 
same eleven months of 1923, and £571,887,000 
in the corresponding months of 1922, £370,- 
141,000 in 1921, and £362,893,000 in 1920. The 
current year’s business, therefore, was the 
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smallest of that for any one of the past five 
years. 

According to an analysis made by The Stat- 
ist, foreign and colonial loans comprised over 
one-half of Great Britain’s 1924 business, 
while such loans in 1923 amounted to 45 per 
cent of the total, in 1922 to 25 per cent, in 
1921 to 29 per cent, and in 1920 to only 14 
per cent. The wonder is, with the tremen- 
dous burden of taxation and deflation which 
she is under, that Great Britain should have 
been able to make any foreign loans what- 
ever. The fact that they were made at 
all evidences two things—the strong convic- 
tion that the development of foreign trade 
requires a willingness to finance the buyer, 
and that when a policy of foreign lending 
once has been adopted it is almost impossible 
to bring home the entire income. 

As someone has said, “A foreign loan sim- 
ply establishes the right on the part of the 
lending nation to collect tribute from the 
borrower in the form of interest.” This in- 
terest is usually realized in the products of 
the borrowing nation, which afford tonnage 
for the lender’s ships and which may be 
“swapped” for the goods of other nations 
until finally the income is realized in a form 
useful to the lender. However, he will fre- 
quently find it to his advantage to compound 
the interest by adding it to the principal and 
keeping it at work where the original loan 
was made, 


Investment Business Active 


The Canadian bond market has had some 
interesting features this year. From Jan- 
uary to November Canada borrowed $562,- 
687,000. Of this amount, 59.92 per cent came 
from her home markets, 39.41 per cent from 
the United States, and 0.67 per cent from 
Great Britain. The Dominion Government 
absorbed $175,000,000; the provinces, $68,- 
876,000; the municipalities, $89,746,000; the 
railways, $161,375,000; and industrial cor- 
porations, $63,918,000. 


Market and Price Trends 

The market trend was alike in all three 
countries, The security values index num- 
ber of the Bankers Magazine of London for 
November, 1924, was 117.4, comparing with 
112.2 for January. However, the increase in 
the quoted values of securities having a 
“variable” income has been much more 
marked, rising from 116.9 in January to 126.2 
in November, while the index number for 
securities having a “fixed” income rose from 
109.6 in January to 113.2 in November. The 
Canadian market has shown an even more 
pronounced tendency toward higher prices. 
Five per cent coupons in the case of domin- 
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ion and provincial bonds have been replaced 
almost entirely by 4% per cent coupons in the 
“ase of new borrowings. As to our own 
country, the Times Annalist index numbers 
show that fifty stock issues had advanced 
from an average of 83.81 a year ago to 105.19 
at the close of business December 24, while 
forty bond issues had advanced from the 
low point for the year of 76.95 in January to 
a high of 82.26 in December. Striking features 
of the bond market for the past two months 
are that notwithstanding the tremendous 
dealings in stocks since the November elec- 
tion, and the selling of some $84,000,000 of 
investment securities by the banks of the 
New York Federal Reserve district in order 
to have their funds free for market loaning, 
the volume of dealings in investment bonds 
has been maintained and the trend of prices 
of such bonds has continued upward. 
a a & 
THE MORGAN BUSINESS CODE 

It is rarely that American bankers pay 
such high and voluntary tribute to one of 
their living associates as rendered on the 
occasion of the testimonial dinner given re- 
cently at the Waldorf-Astoria by Group VIII 
of the New York State Bankers Association 
to George F. Baker, president of the First 
National Bank of New York City. The char- 
acterization of Mr. Baker’s life and achieve- 
ments by Charles E. Mitchell, president of 
the National City Bank, was a masterly con- 
tribution. Other speakers who gave expres- 
sion of the high regard in which Mr. Baker 
is held as one of America’s foremost bankers 
and citizens were Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, J. Pierpont Morgan, President Knox 
of the American Bankers Association and 
James S. Alexander, chairman of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 

sreaking his customary silence J. Pier- 
pont Morgan acquitted himself admirably as 
an after-dinner speaker. He also proffered 
a code of practice in banking and business, 
as follows: 

“In every profession there is and must be 
a code of ethics, the result of years of ex- 
perience. I take it that the newer the pro- 
fession the more difficult it is to formulate 
its ethical code, for the experience has not 
been sufficient. Were I required to state an 
ethical code for our profession, I think I 
would say the first rule should be never do 
something you do not approve of in order 
more quickly to accomplish something you do 
approve of. That means that there are no 
safe short cuts in the piloting of business or 
of a ship. This principle Mr. Baker has al- 
ways upheld and has been by that fact an 
excellent example for all of us.” 
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Digging or building? 


CAURD 


An old story is sometimes more interesting 


when read under a new lamp. So. 


« « SWO 


workmen were asked what they were doing. 
One replied, “I’m digging a hole.” The 
other said, “I’m helping to build the new 


cathedral!” 


T is one thing to sell advertising; 

it is quite another to help a 

trust officer build a profitable 
trust department. The Purse rep- 
resentative who visits you is not 
«<digging holes.’? He is helping 
to broaden the field for trust service, 
to preserve estates; and in so doing, 
to bring profitable business to the 
trust department. His chief care 
is not what you will put into one 
of our campaigns, but what you 
will get out of it. 
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What will you get out of it? 
We can’t guarantee definite returns 
from advertising; no one can. But 
we can furnish you with trust litera- 
ture (individualized for you) that has 
brought desirable business to other 
trust officers—some of whom report: 


“*104 wills and trust agreements in 
12 months from a list of 500 
names.’’ (Hackensack, N. J.). 

«« More than 100 inquiries from our 
first mailing.’” (Boston, Mass. ) 
«Approximately 400 inquiries last 
year from a list of 1500 names.’’ 
(Chicago, Ill.) <*Replies to first 
letter paid entire cost of campaign.’’ 


(Council Bluffs, Lowa). 


If you will place such literature 
in the hands of people who are 
logical prospects for trust service, 
you should reap a rich harvest. 
Why not consider it? 


Your request for samples, prices 
and complete information will be 
answered promptly, thoughtfully, 
but with no attempt to force an 
immediate decision. And without 
obligation to you. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Building 
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STATE TAX COMMISSIONERS ADVOCATE REPEAL OF 








ALL DEATH DUTIES UPON PERSONAL PROPERTY OF 
NON-RESIDENT DECEDENTS 


REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE 
OF TAX COMMISSIONERS—MULTIPLE TAXATION OF ESTATES 


AND INHERITANCES 


(Epitor’s Note: The first real step has been taken in securing concerted action by 


state taxing authorities to obtain fundamental revision of inheritance and estate taxes 


and to provide redress from the heavy burdens of death duties. 


A conference of Tax 


Commissioners of various states was held in the office of the Governor of Pennsylwania 
at Harrisburg on Monday, December 22d, attended by tax commissioners and representa- 


tives from Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Maryland and Kentucky. 


The con- 


ference was held at the invitation of the Tax Commission of Pennsylvania appointed to 


report on tax revision. 


The conference adopted a report outlining the unjust burdens and multiplication of 


death duties imposed by federal and state governments, 


Resolutions were adopted call- 


ing upon the legislatures of various states to repeal all death tares on personal prop- 
erty of non-resident decedents. The report and resolutions are published herewith.) 


Statement 

HE undersigned desire to direct the 

attention of the legislature of the sev- 

eral states of the Union to the increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with the present imposi- 
tion of death taxes, arising out of the fact 
that the personal property of non-residents 
is the subject of unjust multiple taxation. It 
is admitted that the pressure of overlapping 
inheritance and estate taxes may cause the 
impoverishment of the principal of the es- 
tates. As most citizens do not have their 
attention directed to the present legislation 
on the subject, except when serving as ex- 
ecutors, administrators, or as expectant lega- 
tees, a brief statement of the facts which un- 
derlie the present situation is hereby pre- 
sented. 


Multiple Taxation of Estates and Inheritances 


First. The state in which a man resides 
may impose a tax or series of taxes upon 
the property of which he was possessed at 
the time of death, except real property located 
outside of the state. 

Second. If a portion of the estate is in 
real or tangible personal property, located in 
a different state from that in which the dece- 
dent had his legal residence, such other state 
may tax such property. 

Third (a) If the estate includes stock and 
bonds of a corporation incorporated under the 
laws of a state other than that in which the 
decedent had his legal residence, this second 
state may also exact a tax; if such corpora- 


tion holds property located in other states, 
such other states may also exact a tax. 

(b) If a corporation has an office for the 
registry and transfer of its stock certificates 
in a different state from that where its char- 
ter was obtained, or in which its property is 
located, or in which the decedent had his 
legal residence, this fourth state in which 
the transfer office is located may also tax 
the value of its shares. 

(ce) If the securities in the form of certifi- 
eates of stock or bonds are kept in a place 
of safe deposit in a still different state, this 
state may also impose a tax upon their 
value. 

Fourth. If the lines of a railroad company 
extend through different states, each of the 
states in which it operates may levy a death 
tax upon the shares of that company. This 
multiplication of taxes may also apply to 
the shares of any other corporation with 
property located in more than one state. 

Fifth. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment collects death taxes if the value of the 
estate exceeds $50,000. 


Conflicting Rates and Methods 


Sizth. The complexity and the variance 
of the laws of the several states, both as re- 
gards rates and methods of administration 
are causing an unfair burden upon decedents’ 
estates. In the various states, rates of tax- 
ation may differ according to the degree of 
relationship of the inheritor to the decedent. 
Furthermore, the rates imposed by the Fed- 
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eral Government and by many of the states 
increase progressively according to the net 
value of the estate, or the amount of the in- 
heritance (distributive share), and at vari- 
ous rates of progression, extending from one 
to forty per cent. The sum total of these 
various overlapping and accumulative taxes 
may more than wipe out the entire estate. 

Seventh. Even in cases where the value 
of the property located in a particular state 
may be so small that there would be no tax, 
or the tax would be negligible, the expense 
of complying with the inheritance tax laws 
and the local probate procedure, amount to 
a considerable burden on the estate, and often 
the delays thus imposed prove even more 
costly. The growing practice among the 
states of taxing personal property of non- 
resident decedents is questionable on the 
ground of sound public policy. It causes a 
far greater expenditure to the estates in pre- 
paring themselves to comply with the pro- 
visions of the tax laws than the return to 
the states in question would seem to justify. 

Eighth. Where these overlapping and cu- 
mulative taxes form a total so great as to 
be a serious menace to the estate, inasmuch 
as the tax must be paid in cash, and gen- 
erally amounts to more than the sum of the 
ready cash in the estate, some of the assets 
of the estate must be sold in order to ob- 
tain the money to pay the taxes; and fre- 
quently such sales must be made at a sacri- 
fice because at the time when the money is 
needed, market conditions may be unfavor- 
able. 

Concerted Action by States Is Necessary 

We recognize that the great difficulty in the 
way of repealing this tax lies in the fact 
that the state which would take the initia- 
tive in the matter would suffer a loss in 
revenue, and yet at the same time the estates 
of its citizens would be subject to the tax 
from the other states retaining the law. The 
state of New York in 1911 repealed this tax, 
but was impelled to re-enact it in 1919 as a 
measure of self-protection. The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1912 repealed this 
tax but was impelled to restore it in 1920. 
In the latest re-enactments, both New York 
and Massachusetts modified the tax by lim- 
iting its application to certain classes of 
property. 

It is believed that the yield from this tax 
to the various states is not very great. The 
best estimate which has been presented to us 
is that the total collections by the states on 
both personal property and realty of non- 
resident decedents do not average more 
than ten million dollars per year, of which 


approximately one-third is from realty. For 
instance, New-York in the year 1920 collected 
about $1,800,000 from non-resident decedents ; 
Massachusetts in 1924 collected about $200,- 
000; Pennsylvania in 1924 collected about 
$870,000. We believe it is fair to state that 
the burden to the estates in additional coun- 
sel fees, expenses of compensation and dis- 
tressing delays, is greatly disproportionate to 
the amount realized by the various states, es- 
pecially in estates of small or moderate size 
where the expenses of administration are 
greater in proportion than in large estates. 


Resolutions Adopted by Conference 
In view of this situation, this conference 
unites in the following resolutions: 


RESOLVED, That in the judgment of this 
Conference, death taxes on personal prop- 
erty of non-resident decedents are contrary 
to sound public policy, and, as imposed at 
the present time, result in a greater burden 
upon the estates of decedents than the re- 
turns to the states justify. 


RESOLVED, That this Conference recom- 
mends to the legislatures of the several states 
the repeal of all death tax laws upon the 
personal property of non-resident decedents. 

RESOLVED, That in the judgment of this 
Conference, death taxes should be reserved 
to the state governments, and that inasmuch 
as the federal government entered this field 
because of war emergencies, it should now 
withdraw and leave to the states exclusively 
this much needed source of revenue. 

RESOLVED, That we indorse the plan of 
the National Tax Association to call a con- 
ference of the states in February of 1925, and 
we further recommend that at this confer- 
ence a careful study be made of inheritance 
taxation on the personal property of non- 
resident decedents, and that a strong effort 
be made to procure united and harmonious 
action by the various state governments on 


this subject. 
& 4 


The wealth of the United States at the 
end of December, 1922, according to compila- 
tion and estimates just completed by the 
Census Bureau, is placed at $320,803,862,000, 
an increase of 72.2 per cent for the decade. 


The 1925 convention of the American 
Bankers Association will be held in At- 
lantic City, N. J. The meeting dates are 
September 28th to October 1st. 


The par clearance or check-collection sys- 
tem established by the federal reserve banks 
has been upheld by the courts for the fifth 
time in a recent decision by the United 
States District Court in Atlanta. 






















(Epiror’s Note: This article provides excellent munitions for speeding up personal 


FERTILE FIELDS AND EFFECTIVE METHODS FOR 
DEVELOPING PERSONAL TRUST BUSINESS 


FOLLOWING THROUGH WITH A DEFINITE COURSE 


JOHN A. BURNS 
Trust Officer, The Seaboard National Bank of New York 


trust business. The methods and suqgestions, proposed by Mr. Burns, have the particular 
merit that they have been successfully and profitably applied. He submits “leads” which 
are adaptable to both well established and newly organized trust departments as, for 
example, the advisability of analyzing accounts closed because of death and accounts 
opened for estates and trusts by individual fiduciaries, disclosing that the number of 
corporate appointments has been negligible and demonstrating that the average bank or 
trust company has a rich field for intensive cultivation on its own books.) 


NTIL very recently in New York 

State, and especially in New York 

City, there has been considerable re- 
luctance on the part of banks and trust com- 
panies to pushing the development of per- 
sonal trust business with anything like the 
zeal all of them have displayed in seeking 
commercial banking business. In part this 
hesitancy may have been due to the fact that 
corporate trust business is more easily ob- 
tained and is immediately productive; in 
other cases, many banks felt that until the 
recent increase in the legal fees allowed fi- 
duciaries, the rates were too low to afford a 
profit commensurate with the effort expended 
and the risk assumed. 

Having this feeling in mind, a bank en- 
tering the trust field anew should determine 
first of all that, despite the desirability ftom 
a banking standpoint of any collateral busi- 
ness, any trust business that is accepted 
must stand on its own feet in order that the 
maintenance of a competent staff to handle 
it should not be burdensome for too long a 
period. The development of trust business 
should be charted out and followed througn 
with the same thoroughness that will be re- 
quired to handle the business when received, 
and in at least one instance, the outline 
sketched below has proved entirely adequate 
and very profitable. 


Education Within the Bank 


First in importance is the education of the 
banking staff and the development of sin- 
cere interest. Most bank officers and clerks 
have only a very vague knowledge of the 
advantages accruing to the customers of a 


bank, and of course to the bank as well, 
from the use of the bank’s trust department. 
To meet this condition, a campaign of educa- 
tion within the bank is essential. This may 
well take the form of a series of short talks 
by the trust officers to the bank staff at its 
meetings, and a series of long individual 
talks with the bank officers and department 
heads. 

Discussion with the bank men of trust 
department advertising which is _ being 
worked up is very helpful, and in particular 
instances it is well to enlist their aid in 
interesting some friend or banking customer 
in some phase or another of trust service. 
To discuss this without embarrassment re- 
quires them to have more than a smattering 
of trust knowledge, and this need will often 
be found to be the best method of causing 
them to familiarize themselves with the 
scope, purpose and cost of the bank’s varied 
trust services. If persisted in for a year vor 
so, this will cause most bank officers to de- 
velop an eagerness to point out trust pros- 
pects and to cooperate in getting the busi- 
ness on the books. 


Directors Valuable 


The bank’s directors provide the next point 
of attack for a similar, less extensive but 
more personal, campaign, and this should 
result directly in some business. Where di- 
rectors can be induced to name the bank as 
executor and trustee in their wills, they be- 
come at once most ardent advocates of trust 
service for their friends, and can and do 
produce much new business. If, however, 
they do not avail themselves of the bank’s 
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services, not much help can be expected of 
them, and what they do give is given half- 
heartedly. No better endorsement of the 
bank’s trust department can be shown than 
its use by the officers and directors, and 
every effort must be made to get them in. 


Advertising 


A large part of the bank’s advertising ap- 
propriation may well be devoted to the trust 
department, for by this the bank makes 
known the completeness of its service, and 
bank business as well as trust business will 
result if it is well done. This is particu- 
larly applicable to newspaper and periodical 
advertising, but in addition, direct-by-mail 
advertising for trust business is desirable 
and profitable. 

In all advertising text, whether it be news- 
paper copy, booklets, letters, blotters or what 
not, the use of technical language should be 
avoided; in each it is well to use some strik- 
ing but homely example to illustrate a point 
which might bother almost any man of prop- 
erty, whether he has much or little. Direct 
results from trust advertising are not at all 
rare, but the most that should be expected 
of it is that it will acquaint the public and 
particularly the bank’s customers with the 
type of trust business the bank is seeking, 
and what may be accomplished thereby. 


Prospects 


Persons friendly to the bank are of course 
the easiest to interest, and it is well to com- 
pile the prospect list with this thought up- 
permost in mind. Such a list may well in- 
clude stockholders, directors and _ their 
friends, selected customers of banking, for- 
eign and safe deposit departments, persons 
who call or write in response to advertise- 
ments, seekers of income tax information or 
aid whose circumstances appear to indicate 
a need for trust service, individuals who are 
members of firms or officers of corporations 
which the bank serves in one capacity or an- 
other, attorneys-at-law, and names from any 
other source which appears desirable. Bond 
salesmen and insurance solicitors are often 
able and willing to offer suggestions which 
are of aid in such a compilation. 

No suggestions are offered herein as to the 
types of direct-by-mail literature which 
should be used, the frequency of mailing or 
the like, but it appears to be generally agree 
and proven that where form letters individu- 
ally addressed are used, they must be very 
well done to secure good results, and that 
the time which a trust department officer 
may spend in signing them by hand cannot 
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be spent to any better advantage. Particu- 
larly is this so because no matter what care 
may be exercised in compiling and using a 
mailing list, some letters will be written and 
get out of the bank which the officer in 
charge would prefer not to have sent unless 
he personally examines the mail, and sign- 
ing the letters offers this opportunity in ad- 
dition to creating a much 


more personal 
touch. 


Personal Solicitation 


Enthusiasm, printed matter and prospect 
lists are all essential, but of themselves will 
not produce much trust business; personal 
contact is an absolute necessity in the con- 
summation of a matter having such intimate, 
personal relation to the lives of a prospect 
and his family, and this raises the problem 
of how it should best be handled. 


In a new trust department in a small bank, 
it is reasonable to suppose the trust officer, 
himself, will be able to give considerable 
time to this duty, at least for the first two 
years; but in a larger bank which expects 
to compete with well established and com- 
pletely equipped trust departments of neigh- 
boring trust companies and banks, it is likely 
that his time will be well occupied lining 
up his plans and organization, and that men 
having no other duties must be employed to 
follow up leads and cultivate prospects. Men 
at once capable of the work and who are 
attracted by it are not plentiful, so it is 
likely to be necessary to engage men having 
some of the requisite qualifications and to 
teach them the rest. It is easier by far tu 
list the requirements than to find the men. 


Type of Men Required 


First of all, they must be men capable of 
meeting prospects on an equal footing; sales 
ability and some business experience are es- 
sentials and if they have at least some legal 
training, it makes it far easier to teach them 
what they need to know of the trust busi- 
ness, its possibilities, limitations, cost, char- 
acter and advantages in the protection of 
dependents and the diminution of taxes. 


Method of Operation 


Except on direct inquiries, these men may 
make their first call on a prospect solely for 


the purpose of getting acquainted. They 
should go fortified with whatever informa- 
tion the files disclose as to the prospect’s 
business or point of contact with the bank, 
and of his financial standing. If he appears 
to be happy in his relations with the bank, 
they may go away well satisfied; if they find 















he is in any way dissatisfied with the bank 
or its service, they should so report upon 
their return to the office, and every effort 
should be made to adjust matters to the 
customer’s satisfaction before they return 
to him again. 

On their next call they may well disclose 
the purpose of their visit, and try to draw 
him out as to his family situation. Gener- 
ally they will get very little encouragement, 
but persistent calls usually give them suffi- 
cient information on which to base a trust 
plan which should appeal to the prospect. In 
conjunction with the officers, a plan should 
be worked out and laid before the prospect 
with an invitation to call at the bank for a 
further discussion, with his attorney if pos- 
sible. 


Handling Attorneys 

In all trust business, it is desirable to go 
out of one’s way if necessary to see that no 
legal diverted from its usual 
channels, and that the relation of attorney 
and client is not disturbed, although for var- 
ied reasons, all attorneys are not uniformly 
as thoughtful and considerate with respect 
to banks and fiduciary appointments. Many 
attorneys still feel that the business of ad- 
ministering an estate is properly the pre- 
rogative of their profession, disregarding the 
fact that the functions of a bank as fidu- 
ciary are confined strictly to the business 
side of the administration and that attorneys 
are engaged to handle all legal formalities 
and problems. 


business is 


Often, when the prospect gets to his at- 
torney, it happens that the attorney succeeds 
in having his own name written in the will 
or trust agreement as executor or trustee, 
or perhaps he succeeds in having inserted 
the name of some bank or trust 
with which he has closer relations. 


company 


All of these points bring out the necessity 
for losing no opportunity of emphasizing the 
bank’s willingness and custom of retaining 
the attorney who represented the testator or 
trustor in all future matters pertaining to 
the will or trust agreement. The old method 
of retaining the bank’s own attorney may 
perhaps afford a somewhat greater measure 
of protection to the bank, but with a well 
organized department it is probably unneces- 
sary, and it is without doubt the cause of 
much dissatisfaction on the part of at- 
torneys, and loses the bank much business. 


It is usually practical to work with any 
attorney and to help him with suggestions 
business 


as to the operation of whatever 
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RHODE ISLAND’S 
SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Banks and Trust Companies, or their 
clients, desiring any information regard- 
ing shipping or shipping facilities in Rhode 
Island are cordially mvited to consult 
this Company. If banking service is de- 
sired at this port, we are glad to lend 
experienced cooperation. 
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plan may be proposed, thus causing lawyers 
to realize that instead of working to their 
disadvantage in taking the manage- 
ment of property, we are really developing 
new 


over 


business for them. 


Conspicuous Opportunities 
Various figures have been published from 
time 


to time as to the very meager per- 
centage of estates probated within a par- 
ticular vicinity in which corporate fiducia- 


ries were employed in any form, but a much 
more striking view of this may be obtained 
by any bank which will take the trouble to 
analyze the accounts passing through its 
own books, with particular consideration of 
the number of personal checking accounts 
closed on account of death and the number 
of accounts opened and 
where individual administrators, executors 
or trustees are named. In most cases the 
number of corporate appointments has been 
so negligible as to assure the bank that it 
need not go very far afield to find ample 
grounds for the intensive cultivation of 
profitable personal trust business. 


for estates trusts 
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UNITED STATES 
MORTAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1924 


Assets Liabilities 


Cash on Hand, in Fed- Capital..... “a . $3,000,000.00 
eral Reserve and Other NE Seas. 3,000,000.00 
re $9 291 538.88 ee : war 
cy ae E f me er pomp Undivided Profits . 1,403,797.18 
eee er rn ere zn Reserve for Taxes, etc 717,077.03 
U.S. Gov’t Securities... 11,104,111.86 “ar nee 
: Saag Dividend Payable Jan. 
Other Bonds and Stocks. 4,263,954.68 ae 120,000.00 
Demand Loans......... 9,560,500.00 Deposits........ 68,682,045.08 
Time Loans. ern Rien miess 27,593,530.24 Treasurer’s Checks. . . 2,049,664.33 
Bills and Notes Pur- — se) Mortgage Trust Bonds 624,500.00 
anette Acceptances Executed 
Foreign Exchange 732,847.48 : for Customers Pai 758,046.98 
Mortgages............. 3,542,327.12 Accrued Interest Payable 70,087.71 
Real Estrate (Branch J 
Banking House)...... 568,447.40 7 ‘ 
Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances......... 758,046.98 
Accrued Interest Receiv- 





476,979.83 


$80,425,218.31 $80,425,218.31 


DIRECTORS 


Charles S. Brown Julius Kruttschnitt James Timpson 
Lewis L. Clarke John W. Platten Arthur Turnbull 
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William A. Jamison Henry Tatnall William H. Williams 
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GIFTS IN CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH UNDER FEDERAL 
TAX LAWS 


JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS AS TO GIFTS “CAUSA MORTIS” AND 
TRANSFERS IN CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH 


FREDERICK A. CARROLL 


Vice-President, National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


(Eprror’s Note: Federal and state laws governing inheritance and estate taxation 
have caused considerable legal confusion and varying judicial definitions as to when gifts 
are to be held subject to taration as made in contemplation of death or constitute gifts 
“causa mortis” which are intended to be conditional on death. Fiduciaries are frequently 
confronted with such questions in the construction of trusts and wills as well as in mak- 
ing tax returns, which renders necessary clear understanding and distinctions as to law 
and judicial decisions. Recent changes in federal tax laws have imparted additional 


EFORE the days of inheritance tax 

problems, either as trust officers or 

lawyers in general practice, we were 
bothered by “gifts causa mortis” or gifts on 
account of death. We knew that a person 
in expectation of immediate death could give 
to another person money or other personal 
property capable of being passed by delivery 
with the general understanding that if death 
did occur, it would be a completed gift, other- 
wise, it might be revoked by the donor. The 
problem than was on the facts of each case 
to decide whether there had been a good 
gift “causa mortis,” for on that decision de- 
pended whether or not the property would 
be assets of the estate. 


Gift “Causa Mortis’ 

Today, because of estate and inheritance 
tax legislation by the Federal Government 
and the various states, there is another prob- 
lem which is extremely troublesome, that of 
gifts made in contemplation of death. The 
two should not be confused. 

It is necessary to distinguish clearly be- 
tween gifts “causa mortis’” and a completed 
transfer inter vivos made in contemplation 
of death, but intended to go into effect at 
once both in possession and enjoyment and 
to be irrevocable. The peculiarity of a gift 
“causa mortis” is that it is intended to be 
conditional on death. Judge Story defined 
a donatio mortis causa in our law as a sort 
of amphibious gift, between a gift inter vivos 
and a legacy. It is essentially a conditional 
gift of personal property and differs from 





importance to the subject discussed in the following instructive article.) 


a gift inter vivos in that it is “ambulatory, 
incomplete and revocable during the donor’s 
lifetime.” It must be made in view of the 
donor’s death and conditional to take effect 
on his death by his existing disorder. A gift 
“eausa mortis” is surely a gift in contem- 
plation of death, but all gifts in contempla- 
tion of death, within the meaning of the 
federal law are not gifts “causa mortis.”’ 
The problem of gifts “causa mortis” usually 
arose after the fact. The problem of gifts in 
contemplation of death arises both before 
and after the fact. We are daily called upon 
to advise its effect on proposed trust deeds, 
we are faced with problems of reports and 
payments as executor or trustee. 





Mixed Questions of Law and Fact 

The question as to what constitutes a gift 
in contemplation of death in my opinion is 
much harder to decide than what is a gift 
“causa mortis.” Even though we read care- 
fully the law and the Bureau regulations we 
are still unable to give a definite rule, be- 
cause every case must be considered in the 
light of its own facts and surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The issues involved are mixed 
questions of law and fact. 

In the case of Shukert vs. Allen, United 
States District Court, District of Nebraska, 
handed down in June, 1924, there is an in- 
teresting statement by the judge in refer- 
ence to transfers made in contemplation of 
death, although the real question in the case 
was whether or not the transfer was intended 
to take effect at or after death. 
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Judicial Interpretation 


The following statement of the court, how- 
ever, is of value: 

“The primary purpose undoubtedly of the 
federal inheritance tar law is to tar in- 
heritances and lay a tax on the moneys that 
go from a decedent to his beneficiaries by 
will or descent. But that is not the whole 
purpose of the law. Such laws as preceded 
the Federal Act in many of the states, and 
the experience under them, had early demon- 
strated that where tares, especially heary 
taxes, were to be laid upon inheritances, 
that many things were done to bring about 
the devolution of property from an ancestor 
to children or kindred that did not come 
squarely within the law of inheritance. That 
had been made very apparent, and those in- 
terested in such matters were very familiar 
with at least several ways in which prop- 
erty was carried over from dncestor to chil- 
dren and kindred by other means than the 
operation of the law of inheritance, so that 
when the Federal Act came to be enacted it 
included at least some methods of what I 
may call devolution or transfer of property 
that were not strictly within the operation 
of the laws of inheritance. 

“The first and most conspicuous matter 
that was covered in the law was to provide 
a tax on gifts and transfers and deeds and 
trusts that are made by a property owner 
in contemplation of death. Now, such gifts, 
transfers, deeds and trusts, independent of 
that statute, did operate to create vested 
interests in praesenti immediately upon the 
execution. They were lawful, they were 
proper, they were well recognized, nothing 
wrong about them, all of them, or mostly all 
of them resulting from the natural affection 
of families, and all upheld by the la, all 
eminently proper but so nearly related to 
the operation of the law of inheritance that 
it was apparent that large sums would be 
exempted from the statutes wnless those 
means of transferring property were also 
mentioned and covered by the tax. So that 
was settled, that gifts, even through in 
praesenti, though creating rights in prae- 
senti, were subject to tax if made in con- 
templation of death.” 

In the decision in the case of Schwab vs. 
Doyle (269 Fed. 331), handed down by the 
United States District Court there is an ex- 
cellent discussion of the meaning of the 
phrase “in contemplation of death.” While 
this case was reversed by the Supreme Court 
on the question of whether or not the Act of 
1916 was retroactive, its discussion of what 


constitutes a transfer in contemplation of 
death apparently is relied upon by the Gov- 
ernment as authority, since the instruction 
to the jury on this point forms the basis of 
the Department regulation. 

In this case the court said that on prin- 
ciple without reference to authority, the ulti- 
mate question concerns the motive which 
actuated the grantor, that is to say, whether 
or not a specific anticipation or expectation 
of her own death immediate or near at hand 
(as distinguished from the general and uni- 
versal expectation of death sometime) was 
the immediately moving cause of the trans- 
fer. The grantor’s bodily health and her 
age were important factors in ascertaining 
her state of mind. 


Review of Facts 


In the case of Polk ws. Miles (268 Fed. 
165), the facts were briefly, as follows: 
There was a family consisting of husband, 
wife and son. For some years the husband 
had held all of the stock of a brewing com- 
pany which had been a losing venture, kept 
afloat apparently out of funds given to him 
by his wife who had a large income to which 
she was entitled for life, with remainder to 
the son. The husband had no money of his 
own. The wife’s health was bad and death 
was imminent. The husband and son were 
not on good terms. The wife and son be- 
lieved that in the event of the wife’s death 
the husband would marry again and the 
husband felt that upon the decease of his 
wife the money would be cut off and the 
son would not be as liberal. These circum- 
stances caused a quarrel which through the 
mediation of a Baltimore judge resulted in 
a written agreement between husband and 
son which gave rise to the question in the 
case. 

By this agreement the husband made over 
to the son all his stock in the brewery and 
all that it owed him, amounting to a sum 
in the neighborhood of $100,000. The son 
promised that during the lifetime of the wife, 
the brewery should pay the husband enough 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
on this sum, and after the death of the 
wife, the son would, so long as the husband 
lived, guarantee that such payment would 
be made. The government claimed that this 
transfer was taxable, first, in contemplation 
of death and second because it was intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after his death. 


Judicial Distinctions 


On the first point the court decided that 
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the facts of this case would not bring it transferred in contemplation of death, the 
within any well considered definition ever court, after discussing the details, said the 
given to the phrase; that while the husband testator was 838 years old, that some three 
was well advanced in years he was still years before that he had a slight stroke 
vigorous and was supposed to be looking for- which had practically worn off and that he 


ward to matrimony 


second 


rather than to death. 
the court decided 
son at once entered into possession 
brewery that the agreement 
rights to the husband and that 
the transaction amounted to a purchase by 
the husband from the son of an annuity of 
$4.000 a year, payable in monthly install- 
the buyer paying for it by assigning 
seller his claim against the brewery. 
The court said it had been many times held 
that when the vendor enters at once into the 
possession and enjoyment of the price paid 
for the assignment, on the death of the an- 
nuitant the property assigned should not fig- 
ure as part of his estate for taxable pur- 


On the 
that the 


of the 


question 


stock, 


reserved no 


ments, 


to the 


pose ~ 

In the case of Gaither vs. 
692), the facts were briefly: The plaintiff, 
under the will of Thomas H. 
Gaither sued to recover part of a sum paid 
under estate tax upon $34,- 
695.25, the proceeds of five insurance poli- 
cies upon the life of the testator, who about 
two months before his death had caused them 
to be made payable to his son and daughter. 


Wiles (268 Fed. 


as executor 


protest as an 


In the transfer of one of these policies 
he reserved to himself the right to again 
change the beneficiary. In respect to this 


policy the court held that it remained a part 
of his estate. In another policy of the en- 
dowment which had about nineteen 
months longer to run, he provided if he were 
living at its maturity, the amount then be- 
coming due under it should be paid to him. 
The court decided that the transfer in this 
case and in the previous case were both in- 


class, 


tended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at the time of death and were taxable. 


Transfer of Policies 
In the remaining three policies the testa- 
tor did not reserve any interest either to 
himself or his personal representatives. The 
transfers were made without consideration 
and within much less than two years before 
his death. These policies amounted to $22,- 
000. The court said that this amount did 
not form such a material part of the estate 
of $580,000 as to throw upon the plaintiff a 
burden of proving that the transfer was not 

made in contemplation of death. 
On the question whether or not the Goy- 
ernment had shown that these policies were 


was in a fair state of health until about ten 
years before his death; that he was able to 
go wherever business or pleasure called him, 
under the supervision of 
kept the management of affairs in his own 
hand; that about the time he transferred 
the policy he unquestionably had in mind the 
desirability of making provision for what 
would happen after he died; that he made a 
new will which merely confirmed other wills; 
that he made some conveyances of real es- 
tate for the purpose of cutting his interest 
to a life estate, with remainder to his chil- 
dren; that in addition to this real estate and 
life insurance he had about $400,000, a great 
part of which was in readily transferable 
bonds; that he made no attempt to part with 
any of these; that his care to 
himself a life estate in his real estate and 
to provide that if he living nineteen 
months later, endowment policy 
matured, the amount due should be payable 
to him, tended to that in the summer 
of 1919 he was not in expectation of imme- 
diate death. Under all these circumstances 
the court said it did not feel justified in 
holding the three policies which were abso 
lutely were within the statutory 
meaning of the phrase “transferred in con 
templation of death.” 


his physician and 


reserve to 


were 
when his 


show 


assigned 


In the case of Vaughan vs. Reardon (280 
Fed. 742), the evidence in this case disclosed 
that the decedent, who was seventy-one years 
of age, was afflicted with diabetes for a 
period of twenty years and was continually 
treated for that by physicians. In March, 
1918 he had pneumonia and bronchitis. He 
was under the care of a physician and nurse, 
but of his recovery he was assured. He was 
free from the effects of pneumonia and 
bronehitis on April 23d when the bonds were 
transferred. The about which the 
question in the case arose were transferred 
in writing and delivered to the decedent's 
wife. Two days afterwards he was seized 
with an infection of the throat which aggra- 
vated his diabetic condition and caused his 
death. 


bonds 


In February and March of 1918 he laid 
plans for future repairs on his estate and 
he remarked cheerfully to his bookkeeper, 
with whom he had conference respecting 
these repairs, that he would see him at a 


future time. He looked well and was in 
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profit from your Canadian 
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Canadian Trust Company. 
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The Northern Trusts Co. 
includes the supervision of a 
Directorate whose members 
are among the foremost 
and most successful busi- 
ness men in Canada. 


Write us regarding your 
Canadian interests. 


The Northern Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


apparent good spirits. His wife testified 
that the decedent had long intended giving 
her the securities or their equivalent, the 
income of which would meet the household 
expenses, one of his reasons being to cut 
down his income tax. As far back as 1915 
he stated he was going to give his wife the 
bonds, so that he would not have the trou- 
ble of making deposits in the bank for her. 
The court held that there was sufficient evi- 
dence on these facts, to rebut the presump- 
tion created by the Revenue Act that the 
transfer without consideration made within 
two years of death was made in contempla 
tion of death, though within a few days af- 
ter executing the gift the husband was at- 
tacked by a new disease and died within 
nine days thereafter. 

From an examination of the facts of the 
eases which I have cited in connection with 
the decisions which have been rendered and 
the discussions by the court in each case, 
it looks as if it would be rather difficult for 
the Government to make out its claim that 
in any case that a transfer was made in 
contemplation of death, unless it practically 
was a gift “causa mortis.” When an appeal 
is made to the court _the advantage certainly 
lies with the estate. 
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National Trust 


Company 


Limited 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve 
$4,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$126,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


514% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY CELE.- 
BRATES 35th ANNIVERSARY 

One of the sterling trust companies of New 

York is the Kings County Trust Company of 

srooklyn, which has now completed its thir- 

ty-fifth year of service with deposits amount- 


ing to $33,452,000 and 
586. 


resources of $39,022,- 
The company was organized in 1889 and 
began business in the Arbuckle building, at 
371 Fulton street. Joseph C. Hendrix, who 
resigned in 1893, was the first president and 
was succeeded by Julian D. Fairchild, now 
president, and who has served continuously 
in that office for thirty-one years, is the only 
surviving member of the board. 

The first dividend, 3 per cent, on the trust 
company’s stock, was paid on Oct. 16, 1890, 
and the rate has been steadily increased until 
now the rate per annum is 50 per cent. In 
the 35 years dividends amounting to $2,807,- 
500 have been paid and the surplus of $250,- 
000 paid in at the increased to 
more than $4,500,000. 


start has 


Three new directors have been added to 
the board of the Security Trust Company of 
Detroit, namely: Ralph H. Booth, Wesson 
Seybourn and Charles Wright, Jr. 
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MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 


AL TALL office building with a banking room on the 
ground floor has the double advantage of having 
dignity on the street level and having customers to the 
Bank in the upper stories. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT AND EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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SPREADING THE GOSPEL AND MESSAGE OF CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN AND WHAT IT HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-President Guarant 


Trust Company of New York and Chairman Committee on 


Publicity of Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 


(Epriror’s Note: Notwithstanding the efficient and systematic publicity conducted by 
trust companies it is still true that trust companies are “hiding their light under a bushel.” 
There are officially verified and established facts affirming the advantages, reliability and 


economy of corporate fiduciary service 
to every household and citizen. 


which 
Probate court records reveal that nomination of trust 


should be more diligently brought home 


companies or banks as executors, trustees or administrators is still far below the line 


as compared to appointment of individuals. 


The National Publicity campaign is one of 


the open doorways to wider recognition of trust service.) 


T is a singular fact that the “public mind” 
is not sufficiently awakened by reading 
in the daily press of losses to estates re- 

sulting from no will, faulty wills, stale wills 
or from the appointment of poorly qualified 
executors and trustees. In addition to these 
“horrible examples” which are served to us 
through our morning newspaper, but which 
are not enough to stir us into action, there 
must be an additional appeal to the individ 
ual to do that thing which almost everyone 
knows he or she ought to do, but postpones. 
great importance of mak- 
ing this additional appeal in an attempt to 
break down the spirit of apathy or fear, the 
National Publicity Campaign launched 
and for four years has gone about its mission 


Recognizing the 


Wits 


in a definite and systematic manner, 
The 


press 


result of this effort has been to im 
upon hundreds of thousands of per 
facts in regard to the protec 
estates in general and of their own 
particular. Action has followed 
impressions, as new appointments of 
companies and banks to trust 
traceable to this campaign, 
been reported from every part of the United 
States. Greater protection to 
Viewing this work in its broad 
millions of dollars which might 
otherwise have been endangered in inexperi 


sons certain 
tion of 
estates in 
these 
trust service 
directly have 
heirs is a 
direct result. 


er phases, 


enced hands, or which might have found their 


Way to non-producing enterprises, will be 


turned into productive channels. 


Creating Living Trusts 


Thought and action have also been greatly 


stimulated in the direction of creating living 
trusts or trusts while living. The practice of 
setting aside a portion of one’s inherited or 
earned wealth in order that there shall be an 
assured provision for some definite object or 
person throughout a period of time, is not 
It is a form of saving or conservation, 
and has been practised by mankind from pre- 
historic times. The method, only, is of 
comparatively recent origin. 


new, 


No small service has been performed in the 
casting out of the fear which has prevailed 
in a certain type of mind in regard to the mak- 
will. A goodly number of 
that death imminent 
upon the drafting of a will. To make the 
drawing of a will a perfectly simple perform- 
by a feeling of 
satisfaction and peace of mind, has been one 
of the aims of our campaign. To frame the 
which one must ask in properly 
planning a disposition of 
responsibilities, and to make easy its ultimate 
accomplishment, has been a very definite pur- 
To change apathy and procrastination 
to interest and action, has been still another 


ing of a persons 


seem to feel becomes 


ance and one accompanied 


questions 
worldly goods or 


pose. 


aim. 

Like every pioneer movement this campaign 
has been compelled to prove its worth. If, 
however, it had only served to counteract er- 
roneous ideas in regard to the reasons for 
the existence of the corporate fiduciary and 
had induced sound thinking as to the part 
these institutions are taking in the upbuild- 
ing of the nation, and the 
individual, it been worth the 
time, effort and expense involved. 


the community, 


would have 
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Through The Years 


With The 


Old ‘‘Park Bank’”’ 


We have kept our old friends because 
through years of active service the in- 
stitution has proved itself worthy of 
their loyalty. And we have established 
new friendships because financial in- 
stitutions the country over find here 
a thoroughly modern banking service, 
alert and in keeping with their re 
quirements. 


Established 1856 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 


Contribution to Cooperative Effort 


Another definite contribution resulting from 
the campaign has been the development of 
cooperative effort. It was only a little while 
ago that the difficulties in securing from the 
trust companies and banks joint participation 
in worthy objects, such as the extension of 
their mutual service, were almost insurmount- 
able. Suspicion is being supplanted by con- 
fidence and this spirit in turn is being com- 
municated to those whose belief in these in- 
stitutions is invited. 

The present problems of inheritance taxa- 
tion are of vital interest in every strata of 
society. Many men openly admit that they 
are “afraid to die,”—a fear for those whose 
lives have become intertwined with their own 
in the home circle and for whose welfare they 
are anxious. If the well known “ravages of 
taxation” leave dependent those for whom 
future provision should be assured, then ap- 
prehension is entirely justified. It is a con- 
dition and not a theory with which we are 
confronted and we can only leave to the of- 
ficial efforts which are being made, such re- 
forms in public expenditure as are needed 
to reduce the burden of this type of taxa- 
tion. Meanwhile our duty is clear. We must 
help men plan for the safekeeping and the 


efficient management of their estates, and 
must offer our services in planning the in- 
ventories of these estates, taking into con- 
sideration the and business standing 
and family needs of the individual cases. 

The safety and trustworthiness of estab- 
lished fiduciaries as proved by official rec- 
ords, as well as the economies of trust com- 
pany administration and the concrete returns 
to beneficiaries should be told and told again 
in a new language, and with new appeal and 
greater vigor than in the past. It is our 
aim to stress these points in our advertising 
appeal during 1925. If thereby we shall 
inspire the reader with a willingness to be 
served in these vitally important affairs; if 
we shall create in the fiduciary institutions 
an always greater readiness to contribute 
toward the upbuilding of a great ideal in 
trust service, we shall more than justify our 
New Year of existence. 


social 


oe > & 

Application has been made for a charter 
to organize a new national bank in Paterson, 
N. J., which will occupy the banking rooms 
occupied by the National Bank of America, 
and which is soon to move into its new 
home. Organizers are identified with the 
National Bank of America. 
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Wh find 


Where one error is too many 


AR above the level of the 

street, balancing himself 
on a steel girder scarcely more 
than a foot wide, stands a man 
who knows the necessity for 
accuracy. Catching red hot 
rivets is work that 
care and precision. 


calls for 


Care and precision are also 
necessary to intelligent action 
in the investment security 
market. Anything short of 
accurate information is a dan- 
gerous guide in the rapidly 
shifting market of today. 


The Seaboard has unusual 
facilities for gathering accu- 
rate, timely and specific in- 
formation about investments 
and securities, but it is our 
definite policy to have none 
for sale. 


Any such information which 
we have, free from our self- 
interest, we are glad to place 
at the disposal of our cus- 
tomers. Because of the 
amount of work involved, this 
service must be limited to our 
customers. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Mercantile Branch 
115 BROADWAY 
at Cedar Street 


Uptown Branch 
24 EAST 45th STREET 


near Madison Avenue 


MAIN OFFICE 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 
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The Federal 


Tax Service 


Standard authority on all official 
matters—law, regulations, rul- 


ings, decisions—relating to the 


Federal 
Income Tax 

Estate Taxes (1921 and 1924 Acts 

Gift Tax 
Excess Profits Tax (1918 and 1921 Acts 
Capital Stock Tax 
Stamp Taxes 
Sales Taxes 
Tax on Admissions and Dues 
Taxes on Occupations 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC PENSION PLAN 

A new and scientifically conceived pen- 
sion plan for employees has been adopted 
at the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, according to recent announcement by 
President Arthur W. Loasby. The plan is 
the result of considerable study and provides 
for old age retirement allowance; ordinary 
and accidental disability allowance, ordinary 
and accidental death benefit. Employees 
leaving the company will have returned to 
them their entire contribution with interest. 





The plan provides that employees deposit 
with the company a percentage of their sala- 
ries based on age at entrance of service. On 
this money, the Equitable will pay 4 per 
cent compounded annually and will add to 
the total of each employee at retirement a 





sum equal to employee’s total contributions 
with interest. Each employee will then re- 
ceive an annuity purchasable with the total 
amount thus obtained. The company will 
also contribute an amount estimated to be 
required to meet disability and death bene- 
fits under the provisions of this plan. It is 
estimated that the pension plan will produce 
approximately one and a half per cent of the 


average Salary of an employee during his or New Home oF THE HELLMAN COMMERCIAL 


her last ten years of service multiplied by Trust & Savincs Bank, Los ANGELES, Cat. 


the total years of service 




























ESSENTIALS TO BE OBSERVED AND PITFALLS TO BE 
AVOIDED IN DRAFTING OF WILLS 





GROUND FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN ADMINISTRATIVE FIDUCIARIES 


AND ATTORNEYS 
A. C. LIVINGSTON 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, National Newark & Essex Banking Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Epitor’s Note: The formulas advocated by Mr. Livingston not only recognize that 
the drawing up of wills belungs to the province of qualified attorneys but that the latter 


is enabled to draft swch instruments most efficiently and serve his client best by availing 
himself of the administrative experience of banks and trust companies as fiduciaries. He 
lays emphasis upon the common basis of cooperation between the lawyer who draws up 


the will and the bank or trust company which, as executor or 
Livingston's 
marizes important requirements and contingencies to be 


administer its provisions. Mr. 
wills.) 


HE subject of “Wills,” 
the average 


is one which, to 
individual, is considered 
dry, uninteresting and to be discussed 
on the deathbed. However, during the 
past few years, due very largely to publicity 
given the subject by banks and trust com 
panies, increasing numbers of individuals are 
beginning to realize that the time to make a 
will is when they are in the best of health, 
and can therefore give it the careful atten- 
tion which such an important document 
should receive. Furthermore, the corporate 
fiduciary should be as interested in having 
a will carefully prepared as the testator him- 
self, for it is the executor 
minister the estate in 
terms of the will. 

The 
gently 


only 


must ad- 
with the 


who 
accordance 


intelli 
in conner 
tion with the practical administration of an 
estate, immediately commands from the 
lawyer and his client that respect and rela 
tionship which is so much desired. This as- 
sistance in cooperating with the lawyer to 
help solve a client’s problems, is vital to ob- 
taining appointments under wills. Simply to 
solicit such appointments and explain the 
advantages of the corporate fiduciary is go 
ing only half way. 

A will is the 
that a man man has 
passed beyond, the only way he can speak is 
through his will. It cannot be changed after 
a testator has died. The comfort (certainly 
the financial comfort) of a man’s widow and 
children, depends 


corporate fiduciary, who can 


discuss the terms of a will 


most important document 


signs. Once a 


ever 


very 


largely on the care 





discussion 


trustee, is called upon to 
is eminently practical and sum- 
anticipated in the drafting of 





with which the will may have been drawn. 
On account of certain laws and technicali- 
ties, there are many wills which do not ex- 
press the wishes of the testator. 

Why are these facts not more generalls 
realized? For the reason that many people 
feel that drawing a will is so simple that 
ean do it. The drawing of a will 
should be done by a competent lawyer, who 
In my 


anyone 


has had experience along these lines. 
opinion it is inadvisable for banks or trust 
companies to draw wills, even though per- 
mitted by the laws of the state in which 
they may be operating it. Wills which estab- 
lish trust funds require particular care in 
their preparation, and a testator can be as 
sured of a properly drawn instrument 
if he employs a lawyer well versed in the ad- 


only 


ministration of estates. 


Assisting the Lawyer and His Client 

There is a growing tendency on the part 
of both lawyers and clients, to confer with 
ccrporate fiduciaries at the time a will is 
being prepared, in order that they may have 
the benefit of the experience of such organi- 
zations along the practical lines of adminis- 
tration. I emphasize the 
lines of administration” in order to clearly 
define and separate it from the legal aspects, 
for of course, the latter should be taken care 
of by the lawyer. 


words “practical 


Now let us consider for a few moments 
some of the few simple ways in which banks 
and trust companies can be of assistance to 
the lawyer and his client, 


and in this con 
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nection I will confine my discussion to wills, 
which provide for a residuary trust. 

First, it is the better part of wisdom in 
order that our motives may not be miscon- 
strued, to discuss the various matters only 
when the lawyer and his client are both 
present. Secondly, and just as important, 
it is both wise and I think courteous, to 
make such suggestions as you may have to 
offer in the form of a question for the lawyer 
and his client to consider, never forgetting 
for one instant that in the final analysis the 
lawyer is to draft the document, and be re- 
sponsible for its legality. 

Let us assume that John Doe wishes to 
name you as executor and trustee in his 
will, the general terms of which are to hold 
the entire estate in trust during his widow's 
life, the income to be paid to her during that 
period, and upon her death the trust to 
terminate and be distributed among his chil- 
dren. A very simple will and we have all 
seen hundreds of them drawn with very sim- 
ilar provisions. Wouldn’t it be wise, how- 
ever, to inquire of the testator whether he 
desired to dispose of his household furniture, 
personal effects, etc., to some specified lega- 
tee, presumably his wife? Otherwise, as you 
know, this property would fall into the trust 
fund, which would necessitate the selling of 
these articles in order that the proceeds may 
be invested to produce income for the life 
beneficiary. How many men want this done? 
Under the circumstances mentioned 
not one in ten thousand. 


above, 


In every case which has come to my at- 
tention, where the situation approximated 
the foregoing, and where the question was 
asked, the testatory was decidedly of the 
opinion that he wished to dispose of these 
items specifically, rather than to have them 
become a part of the trust. On the other 
hand, I have seen more than one widow, in 
cases where these articles became a part of 
the trust fund, actually purchase them from 
the executor for sentimental reasons, and to 
her own financial disadvantage. Let us 
watch out for this comparatively unimpor- 
tant matter. 


Authority as to Investments 

Let us next consider the matter of invest- 
ments. I find that the majority of testators 
prefer to give the trustee the right to con- 
tinue his investments in its discretion. Make 
this inquiry, and if the testator so desires, 
have the clause inserted in the will. This 
clause is particularly desirable in those cases 
where the testator may hold a substantial 
interest in a more or less private corpora- 


tion. The mere fact that the clause may be 
inserted, does not of itself mean that the 
trustee would not dispose of the securities 


‘left by the testator, but it would give the 


trustee sufficient authority to continue the 
investment, if in using reasonable business 
judgment it felt it advisable to do so. If the 
clause is not inserted in the will, it would be 
the duty of an executor and trustee in many 
states, to dispose of such securities as might 
not be legal trust investments, within a rea- 
sonable period after the death of the testa- 
tor. 

The next question to be decided is relative 
to investment of funds. In most states fail- 
ure on the part of the testator to indicate 
the class of securities which the trustee may 
invest, restricts the trustee to the so-called 
legal trust investments. This should be care- 
fully explained, for there are many individ- 
uals who desire to leave the matter of invest- 
ments and reinvestments to the discretion of 
the trustees, and if that is the case, their 
desires should be carefully expressed. Great 
eare, however, should be taken when broach- 
ing this subject, not to give the false impres- 
sion that you, for some reason, desire to have 
discretionary powers as to investments; in 
other words, be particular to make it plain 
that it is simply a question for the testator 
to decide, and then have his wishes incor- 
porated in the will. 

Under the heading of investments, it would 
be well, I believe also, for the testator to 
consider the advisability of authorizing the 
executor and trustee to take advantage of 
“rights” to subscribe for new stock of cor- 
porations, in which he was a stockholder at 
the time of his death. Not infrequently in 
eases where it is the duty of the executor 
to sell these rights, the quotations do not re- 
flect their true value, and there are many 
instances where an executor and _ trustee 
would be entirely justified in subscribing for 
the new stock rather than to sell the rights, 
if the testator had given this authority in the 
will. 


Specific Instructions as to Amortization 


Another matter which I 
stood, or thought of generally, is that of 
amortization. I am aware of the fact that 
the laws of the various states differ regard- 
ing this vexatious matter, but may I make 
the general suggestion that a careful ex- 
planation be made of the practice you follow 
in your respective states, and that a clause 
be inserted in the will giving specific instruc- 
tions. In my own state, New Jersey, failure 
on the part of the testator to mention this 


find is not under- 








matter in the will, makes it necessary for 
the trustee to amortize premiums paid on 
the purchase of bonds. But on the other 
hand, the life beneficiary receives no direct 
benefit from bonds purchased at a discount. 
It is obvious that unless an estate is extreme- 
ly large, failure to amortize premiums paid 
on the purchase of bonds would not deplete 
the principal of the estate to any appreciable 
extent, and I find that where the subject is 
carefully explained, the vast majority of tes- 
tators prefer that no amortizations take 
place. 


Dividends as Principal or Income 


Perhaps one of the most difficult questions 
for a trustee to decide is that of determining 
as to whether extraordinary cash dividends 
and dividends payable in stock, should ve 
considered as principal or income. I will go 
further and say that not infrequently this 
question becomes so complicated as to make 
it necessary to resort to the court for its 
interpretation, all of which means not only 
expense to the estate, but also tends to pro- 
duce an unfriendly feeling between life bene- 
ficiary and trustee. It is well, I feel, there- 
fore, to inquire of the testator whether he 
may wish to stipulate in his will how these 
items are to be treated, that is whether he 
wishes them to be considered as principal or 
income. I find that many testators prefer to 
make this designation, although occasionally 
a testator prefers that the will be silent in 
this regard. A word of caution in this con- 
nection, I feel, would be proper at this time, 
in view of the fact that the laws of some 
states do not permit accruing income to prin- 
cipal for one who has reached his or her 
majority. 

Therefore, in such states, it would not be 
proper for the testator to arbitrarily in his 
will designate that these items should be con- 
sidered as principal, for a part or all of the 
dividends might really be income under the 
law. However, as the testator is having his 
will prepared by his lawyer, the lawyer 
should carefully consider the legal problem 
involved. You, you remember, should simply 
bring up this question for consideration. 


Power of Sale 


Now we come to a clause which should be 
in every will, namely, a power of sale cover- 
ing both real and personal property, and 
running to both executor and trustee. We 
frequently find a power of sale covering real 
estate, but in comparatively few cases do we 
find an expressed power of sale as to per- 
sonalty. The reason for the omission of the 
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power of sale for personalty, is because in 
most states the executor has by law the right 
to sell personal property, But, and I spell it 
with a capital “B” there are, unhappily, some 
stock transfer agents who apparently do not 
recognize this fact, and demand that they be 
furnished with a court order before they will 
transfer securities assigned by an executor. 
It is quite true that such a transfer agent in 
most instances, takes a position which can- 
not be defended at law, but in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the amount involved is not 
of sufficient size to warrant the executor or 
trustee in subjecting the estate to the ex- 
pense of a legal proceeding to force the trans- 
fer agent to recognize this power. Certainly 
there is no harm in including personal prop- 
erty in the power of sale, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that such a clause leaves no ques- 
tion as to the testator’s intention, and may 
relieve the estate from unnecessary expense. 


Other Testamentary Requisites 


Another subject which has frequently 
caused expense to estates, harassed the ex- 
ecutor and led to misunderstanding among 
the testator’s heirs, is that of afterborn chil- 
dren. There are many wills which are drawn 
without provision for afterborn children, and 
this subject should be considered carefully 
by the lawyer and his clients, so that if 
there is any possibility of children being 
born subsequent to the signing of the will, 
the will itself should make proper provision 
for this contingency. 

Regarding the number of witnesses to a 
will, I believe that there should be no less 
than three. It is true that many states do 
not require this number in order that the 
will may be probated, but it is also true that 
some states require three witnesses, and I 
believe that no state requires more than 
this number. In view of the fact that a 
testator may own, or have an interest in 
real estate located in a state which requires 
three witnesses to a will, it is a safer plan 
to have this number even though the state 
in which he resides requires only a smaller 
number. 

Speaking of a will in general, I feel that 
such a document should clearly express the 
wishes of a testator, after there has been 
carefully explained to him the various prac- 
tical features of administration. Only by 
such a document may an estate be adminis- 
tered in the most economical manner. Only 
by such a document may the possibility of 
unpleasant misunderstanding between life 
beneficiary, remaindermen, executor and 
trustee be minimized. Only such a document 
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will really express a testator’s wishes; in 
other attempt should be made to 
provide for every possible contingency. 


words, an 


Important Items on Having a Will Drawn 
Speaking of a will specifically, and review- 
ing what has mentioned, I 
the following as twelve to 
ered when a will is being drawn: 


1. It should be drawn by a competent 
lawyer, and not by the corporate executor. 

2. Any suggestion regarding a will should 
be made only in the presence of the testator 
and his lawyer. 


been summarize 


items be consid 


should be made in the 
form of questions for the lawyer and his cli- 
ent to consider. 


3. Suggestions 


4. Watch out for disposition of personal 
effects, household furniture, etc. 

5. Take up the question of whether or not 
the testator desires to give the executor and 
trustee power to continue his investments. 

6. The testator should consider the mat- 
ter of how the trust fund is to be invested 
and reinvested from time to time. 

7. The testator should consider the mat- 
ter of how the executor and trustee is to deal 
with “rights” to subscribe for stock. 

8. The matter of amortizing premiums 
paid on the purchase of bonds should be 
brought to the attention of the testator. 


new 


9. The testator should consider whether 
or not he desires to give specific instructions 
regarding extraordinary cash dividends, and 
dividends payable in stock. 

10. Power of sale covering both real and 
personal property, and both 
executor and trustee. 

11. The matter 
should be considered. 


12. Three witnesses to the will. 

On account of the 
all these suggestions not be applicable 
in but I that in general 
they should be given careful consideratior 


running to 


of 


children 


afterborn 


laws of various states, 
my 
believe 


every case, 
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NEW JERSEY BANKERS FAVOR LOCAL 
BRANCH BANKING 


At a recent special meeting of New Se) 


dis- 
resolution 


State Bankers Association in Trenton t 


cuss branch banking legislation a 


was adopted approving the bill which per- 


mits branch banking to be within 
fledged 
of 
limits 


lo- 


conducted 
municipal limits. The resolution alse 
the association 
branch 
in which 
eated. 


as opyp sed to 


eXTelsi 


banks beyond the municipal 


a bank or trust company is 
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Again it is the pleasure of the American Express Company to report a 
yearly sale of American Express Travelers Cheques unprecedented in the 
history of travelers cheques. 


The figures for the fiscal year 1924 exceeded by many millions the record sales of 


1923; and showed an increase of more than 400 per cent over the great travel year of 
1913. 


To the 17,000 banks whose patrons thus insured their travel funds, these figures 
tell this significant story of practical service to travelers everywhere:— 


In the United States, 26,600 express offices as a unit have striven to make journeys 
more pleasant and easier for those who are away from home. 


In Europe, more than 2,500 American Express employes have worked hard and suc- 
cessfully to insure happier and safer tours to American travelers in strange lands. 


In South America and the Far East, proportionate staffs of trained Americans have 
performed similar services. 


Wherever travelers have been, they have found American Express representatives 
ready and willing to aid them. 


Apart from the safety of their travel funds, and the services which automatically 
came to them because they carried American Express Travelers Cheques, thousands 
of travelers have profited by the world-wide use they have made of the services of 
the American Express Travel Department. This department has relieved them of all 
annoying details of travel, securing their travel accommodations, steamship tickets, 
railroad tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, etc., etc. 


American Express Travelers Cheques are known wherever there is a semi-civiliza- 
tion. Wherever there is a beaten path of travel, the American Express Travel De- 
partment provides every service needed by the traveler. 


The past year has been a record year. But these statements are made especially 
to aftrm to the banks that the American Express Company has kept faith with them. 


It has served widely and well those traveling patrons whom the banks have entrusted 
to its care. 


Each year marks a steady expansion, in the growth of the American Express organ- 
ization. For 1925 plans are already under way for enlargements in the buildings 
given over to the use of travelers in Paris and other foreign centers. 
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EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS IN SEEKING 
ACCESS TO SAFE DEPOSIT BOX OF A DECEDENT 


WHERE INHERITANCE TAX LAWS IMPOSE RESTRAINTS UPON LEGAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 





FREDERICK VIERLING 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 


(Eprror’s Note: The author discusses the advisability of standardizing legal require- 


ments of various states and eliminating needless red tape which interfere with executors 
and administrators, as legal representatives, from gaining prompt access to safe deposit 


boxes of decedents and either tie up or delay delivery of assets of estates. 


In many of 


the states inheritance tar laws restrain delivery of assets of estates of decedents until 
expiration of notice to tax authorities, and in other instances the laws impose unwar- 


RIOR to the passage of present day in- 
heritance tax laws, there was no pro- 
hibition against allowing a duly ap- 
pointed resident executor or administrator 
access to the contents of the safety deposit 
box of a decedent. When such representa- 
tives proved their appointment, by present- 
ing proper court papers, they were allowed 
access to the boxes of decedents, usually at 
the first entrance in the presence of wit- 
nesses appointed by the court to aid in mak- 
ing inventories of the respective 
still the practice in states 
there is no inhibition in the law. 

An examination as to the laws of the vyari- 
ous states develops the fact that 21 states 
(among them Del., Ga., Kan., Mass., Miss., 
Neb., Nev., N. D., Pa., R. IL. Tex., Vt., Wash., 
and W. Va.) have inheritance tax laws that 
do not prohibit the taking over of the assets 
of decedents by the legal representative im- 
mediately upon appointment by court. Con- 
sequently, in those states the original ruling 
and practice prevails, and the taxing authori- 
ties look to the legal representatives for in- 
formation as to the taxable the 
respective decedents, and safe deposit com- 
panies have no responsibility in such mat- 
ters. 

From the point of view of such companies, 
such is the proper situation; they feel that 
business is unduly restricted when a repre- 
sentative appointed by the court is not al- 
lowed to promptly take over assets of an 
estate placed in their hands. Two states 


estates. 


Such is where 


assets of 


(Ala. and Fla.) have no inheritance tax laws 


ranted liability upon safe deposit companies.) 





and the right to and control the 
assets by legal representatives of decedents 
in the two states is not affected. Under the 
U. S. Inheritance Tax law there is also no 
prohibition, and the government looks to the 
legal representatives for tax information and 
does not attempt to hold safety deposit com- 
panies. 

Twenty-five states by their inheritance tax 
laws restrain delivery of assets of estates of 
decedents to the legal representatives there- 
of, until expiration of notice to tax authori- 
ties, as follows: 3 days, in La.; 5 days, in 
Mich. and Ore.; 10 days in Calif., Idaho, I11., 
Ind., Iowa, Mo., Minn., Mont., N. J., N. Y., 
Ohio, Okla., S. C., S. D., Tenn., Utah, Wis. 
and Wyo.; 15 days in Ark.; 30 days in Ky.; 
reasonable time in Ariz. and N. H. 


possesss 


Language of the Statutes 

The language of the statutes of the vari- 
ous states generally follows the language of 
the law of N. Y., to wit: 

“No safe deposit company * * *-— shall 
deliver or transfer the assets to the executor, 
administrator or legal representatives of a 
decedent * * * unless notice of the time 
and place of such intended delivery or trans 
fer be served upon the tax 
least 10 days prior to such delivery or trans- 
fer; nor shall any such safe deposit com- 
pany * * * (make delivery or transfer) 
without retaining a sufficient portion of the 
amount thereof to pay any taxes and inter- 
est * * * unless the tax commission con- 
sents thereto in writing; and it shall be law- 


commission at 
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ful for the state tax commission or its repre- 
sentative to eramine said securities, deposits 


or assets at the time of 


such delivery or 


transfer.” 


Under the statutory provisions mentioned 
it is necessary, before access to a safety de- 


posit box of a decedent be allowed the legal 
representative, that notice be given to the 
tax authorities of the respective 25 states, 
for the periods mentioned, on the idea that 
the tax authorities will arrange to have a 
representative present at each original open- 
ing of the box of a decedent to examine its 
contents for inheritance tax purposes. 

In a number of states the inheritance tax 
statute authorizes a county officer to act for 
the tax authorities in the respective counties. 
It is a convenience to the institutions 
in each county to have a local representative 
ready to act promptly. In states where no 
county representative is authorized to act, 
unpleasant delays occur to the jeopardy of 
estates and annoyance of parties interested. 
The latter is the case in Missouri. 


great 


Unjustifiable Liability Placed upon Safe 
Deposit 

When Missouri adopted the New York plan 
a few years ago, it caused great confusion 
all over the state, because the offices of the 
tax authorities were then (and still are) 
located in the state capitol at Jefferson City 
and it was not convenient for a representa- 
tive from that office to be at the various 
places in the state where his presence was 
required for the original opening of boxes of 
decedents. Notices came to the tax authori- 
ties daily from all over the state and they 
could not give the matters prompt attention ; 
also they explained that the enforcement of 
the act was a matter of considerable new 
expense to the department and no provision 
had been made by the Legislature to meet 
the additional The legislature having 
adjourned, nothing could be done. 

To ease the strain in St. Louis, the safety 
deposit companies, acting together, requested 
the tax authorities to appoint a deputy for 
St. Louis to represent the state authorities 
in St. Louis, the St. Louis institutions to- 
gether agreeing to pay the reasonable salary 
of such deputy. This was declined, because 
no express power to appoint deputies was 
included in the law. In the meantime, it 
was found that many boxes were unduly tied 
up and the tax authorities realized that 
something should immediately be done to 
give relief. Numerous conferences were held. 

The tax authorities. finally accepted the 
suggestion made to them that they grant 


cost. 


waivers, conditioned that an officer of the 
safety deposit company go with the legal 
representatives of the estates to the boxes 
and join in making inventories at the time 
of the original entry to each box and send 
a signed copy of each inventory to the tax 
authorities. The tax authorities accepted the 
suggestion and since that time have been 
granting such conditional consents to have 
access. The result is that the responsibility 
and expense of making inventories of con- 
tents of safety deposit boxes of decedents «t 
death is put upon safety deposit companies 
and constitutes a burden upon them and one 
for which they compensation. 
When it is considered that rentals for safety 
deposit boxes are nominal, it must be real- 
ized that the burden is great indeed. 


receive no 


It is the general law, when the lessee of a 
safety deposit box dies that any authority to 
enter the box theretofore given to an at- 
torney-in-fact, agent or deputy is terminated, 
and no one but an executor or administrator 
of the deceased lessee may legally have ac- 
the other hand, it is the general 
the death of an attorney-in-fact, 
deputy affect the rights 
of the principal, and the principal may have 
access to his safety deposit box in like man- 
ner as if he had not theretofore appointed 
the decedent as attorney-in-fact, agent or 
deputy. 


cess. On 
rule that 


agent or does not 


Rights of Survivors 


Where a box stands in the name of two 
or more persons as joint tenants, the right 
of the survivor or survivors to access tech- 
nically is not affected by the death of one 
tenant. Because safety deposit companies do 
not know whether the assets in the box be- 
long to the the survivor, it is 
the rule to require the presence of the legal 
representative of the decedent as well as the 
survivor in allowing the first access after 
the death of one co-tenant, so that the rights 
of the estate and the rights of the survivor 
may both be protected. Under recent Inher- 
itance Tax laws, right of may no 
longer be granted to joint boxes on the death 
of one tenant, as access may not be had 
without consent of the tax authorities, as 
in the boxes standing only in the 
name of deceased individuals. Survivors do 
not like the delay thus imposed upon them 
and the publicity that is given by the exam- 
ination of the contents of the box and the 
making of an inventory of the contents, in- 
cluding those of the survivor. Clients should 
always be advised of the situation and given 
opportunity to take separate boxes. 


decedent or 


access 


case of 
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Provisions in Various States 


While the general rule as to attorneys-in- 
fact. agents and deputies is as above stated, 
in California and Kentucky, it is provided: 
“No safety deposit company * * *- shall 
rent any such box * * * without first re- 
quiring all persons given access thereto to 
agree in writing to notify such * * * de- 
positary * * * of the death of any per- 
sons having a right of access thereto, before 
gaining access to such box * *- * after 
the death of any such person * * *, It 
shall be unlawful for any safety deposit com- 
pany to permit access thereto by any one 
after the death of any person who at the 
time of his death had the right or privilege 
of access thereto, either as principal, deputy, 
agent, or co-tenant, without the consent of 
the State Comptroller or of such person by 
him in writing authorized to issue such con- 


sent.’ 


Louisiana has a somewhat similar statute, 
though not as broad in its provisions. We 
take exception to such law as being too ex- 
treme. The assets of a living person should 
not be tied up because of the death of an 
agent. It may be argued that the deceased 


t 


had some of its own assets in the box 
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and the principal should not be allowed io 
tamper with them. Such argument is too 
improbable to receive serious consideration. 

Let the state look to the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the decedent for a report of 
assets. His report should inelude any assets 
in such box. An executor will find assets of 
a decedent in many places, some usual and 
some unusual; certainly none more unusual 
than in a safety deposit box of a living per- 
son for whom the decedent had been acting 
merely as agent. The living principal may 
be considered a debtor to the estate of the 
deceased agent for assets of the deceased 
agent in the box, which it is the duty of the 
living principal to report before turning 
over to the executor or administrator. In 
the case of assets not in a safety deposit box 
the statement of the principal alone is ac- 
cepted; why not also in the improbable case 
supposed ? 


2. 2, 2, 
bd . . 


Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage & 'Trust Company of 
New York has returned from a trip of in- 
spection covering the territory comprised in 
the company’s loaning activities in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arizona and California. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND OBLIGATIONS WHICH ATTACH 
TO AMERICA’S PREDOMINANT ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


OUR CONTRIBUTION TO EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
Vice-President, The Mechanics & Metals National Bank of New York 


T sounds a bit trite to say that the world 

has been pretty well made over econom- 

ically, yet that is an unavoidable fact, 
and what it means is that civilized nations, 
having passed together through the agony of 
the war period and the suffering of the post- 
war period, are together entering upon an- 
other period that is entirely new. The years 
1914 to 1924 embraced a decade whose 
and post-war events will stand out in his- 
tory so long as men live. In their course 
one occurrence after another marked all the 
passions, the misunderstandings, and lat- 
terly the yearnings to which the human race 
is subject. That decade is now ended. Added 
together, its events have brought the world 
to the position in which it stands today, and 
so, at the beginning of 1925, more engrossing 
than anything else is the prospect of the new 
epoch that is ahead. It is far from an en- 
tirely happy world that is entering this new 
epoch; that has been said. But it is a world 
that is facing forward with a new spirit of 
enterprise and with a determination to over- 
come the drawbacks of its past evils. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
it faces the future with many amazing ad- 
vantages, yet the fact that the 


war 


Europe is 


stage where the struggle of recovery is un- 
der way does not by any means remove the 
United States from having an interest in the 
struggle as it goes on. 

We hear it said very often that the United 
States is wholly self-contained and can get 
along regardless of what goes on in the our- 


side world. Perhaps that is true; still, its 
economic history thus far has been linked 
pretty closely with the outside world, and 
its trade and financial contacts today  be- 
speak tangible ties for a considerable time 
to come. 

Not only by contrast, but in actual fact, 
the place which the United States occupies 
in the world’s trade and finance has come 
to be a commanding one, so that our stake 


in the course of recovery across the sea is 


important, and becomes more so every day. 
Even now, when the obligations of foreign 
borrowers to the American government and 
to American private lenders run in the ag- 
gregate far beyond fifteen billion dollars, fur- 
ther large advances of American credit are 
being made in Europe, at the same time that 
great quantities of goods are being shipped 
thither. Compilations of foreign issues sold 
in the American market in 1924 yield a total 
of more than §$1,200,000,000; banking and 
commercial credits swell the total. 

Rehabilitation of Europe is being brought 
about with the positive aid of large drafts 
on American capital and credit, and every 
present sign points to a continuance of the 
flow of funds designed to aid in the restora- 
tion of Europe’s economic life. 

The ascent of this country to its place on 
the world’s financial throne has come too 
swiftly for any one correctly to appraise its 
effect, and it would be foolhardy today to 
attempt any prophecy of the country’s inter- 
national destiny. Like other countries, 
though on a far different scale, the United 
States has still to find itself, and in seeking 
to do that it has no precedents to go by. 
At no time in history has there been a coun- 
try whose eminence in the fields of produc- 
tion, commerce and finance, at one and the 
same time, even measurably equaled that of 
the United States today. This country’s cur- 
rent production of both raw and finished ma- 
terials is greater than that of any other. Iis 
current commodity export trade is greater 
than that of any other. Its current export 
of capital and credit is greater than that 
of any other. 

Ours is an extraordinary position, but it is 
one whose problems, such as they are, come 
as a consequence of 
strength. Thus our problems are not those 
of building up what has been broken down, 
as are the problems abroad. Rather they are 


predominant economic 


those of establishing the use and direction 
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ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 


tion exceeding $351,000,000. 





HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JaAMEs STREET, MONTREAL 
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“Chronicle” 


power. power is very great; 


London 
“There has been 
the history of the 
and Carthage 
which 
power. 
not by 
kind of 


Says: 
nothing like it 
world. The power of Rome 
was small compared with that 
America wields today. All of this 
won not by the sword, 
but by the 
peculiar to our 
imperialism.” 


before in 


too, has been 


physical conquest, 
imperialism 


trial epoch—economic 


new 
indus 
No country has 
the United States is 
every rule of trade 
cannot continue 
present course. 


ever gone through what 
through, and by 
and finance this country 

indefinitely to follow its 
Large American pro- 
duction is destined for growth; that 
is conceded by every one. But in time there 
are certain to be vast changes in the coun- 
try’s export trade if finance continues to ex- 
tend loans abroad on the existing scale. 
versely, there are certain to be vast changes 
in the country’s finance if exports go on 
building favorable trade balances on the ex- 
isting scale. No producer can go on, year 
after year, selling customers and 
providing those customers at the same time 
with the money to pay for those 
that is, unless he is content to pile credit 


golly 


as it is, 
greater 


Con- 


goods to 


Lon 1ds— 


COMPANIES 


upon credit. until the amount grows to im- 
mense and-anmanageable proportions. An ex- 
ample is found in the awkward questions of 
the interallied war debts, which still 
to be settled and which have a bearing not 
only on Europe's and prosperity but 
on our foreign trade relations as well. Ulti- 
mately the currents of credit must turn or 
the deeper currents of trade must change. 


remain 


peace 


Just where the right place 
in the new general economic 
mately be found is altogether beyond mor- 
tal view at present, but a place for the 
United States as a great exporter of goods 
and at the same time as a great creditor is 
the most difficult to Such a place 
is bound to be extraordinarily unlike that 
of any other. However, until Europe is pro- 
ducing normally and until a more or- 
derly condition obtains in world trade and 
finance, it will not be possible to mark out 
for the United States a fixed economic 


of any country 
scheme will ulti- 


imagine. 


asain, 


goal. 
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IMPORTANT GAINS BY FIDELITY UNION 
OF NEWARK 

President Uzal H. McCarter reviewed what 
was perhaps the most successful and active 
year in the history of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company of Newark, New Jersey. Re- 
sources increased over $17,000,000 during the 
past twelve months, making total of $84,- 
099,558 with deposits aggregating $73,318,383 
In addition to its regular quarterly dividend 
of five per cent on capital stock of $5,250,000, 
the company with an extra 
dividend of 10 per cent and a bonus of 5 per 
cent of salaries to over 300 officers and em- 
ployees, Surplus and undivided profits amount 
to $4,752,446. 
elected at the recent 


closed the year 


and officers were re- 
annual meeting. 


Directors 


Commenting on the growth of the company, 
President McCarter “From the top to 
the bottom of our organization the customer’s 
interests come first. That fact is recognized 
and appreciated by our patrons, and they 
accordingly not only their own busi- 
send their friends and their 
result of that is 
that we keep on growing, and I confess with 
considerable pride that the end of our growth 
is not yet in sight. The outlook for the insti- 
tution was never promising.” 


Says: 


bring 
but 
customers 


ness to us, 


own here. One 


more 


The Drovers and Mechanics National Bank 
of York, Pa., has awarded the contract for 
its vault installation in its new building to 
the York Safe & Lock Company. 
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What can you tell your customers 
about Albuquerque, New Mexico 





The Rand M¢£Nally Bankers Directory fur- 
nishes a faithful picture of the banking conditions 
in any community. From it you can get a com- 
plete check on the activities of all the banks in 
any town—a reflection of the prosperity of that 
district! 

Practically every bank and commercial concern 
needs frequently to get quick information about 
distant customers, about bank connections or 
legal services. .. . To them the Rand M°Nally 
Blue Book offers a value unobtainable from any 
other source. For more than fifty-two years 
Rand M°Nally & Company publications for 
bankers have answered the queries, When? 
Who? What? — instantly, accurately and com- 
pletely. This service to bankers is older than 
five-sixths of the banks in America. 


Rand M‘Nally Bankers 
Directory—Blue Book 


The Bankers Monthly 


Key to the Numerical 


System of the A. B. A. 


Bankers Service. Guide 


Bankers Service Bulletin 


Banking and Business 


Ethics 





Ranp MENALILY-& GOMPANY 


Dept. N-32, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
Largest publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856. 


Official Numbering Azent, American Bankers Association 
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‘“Your Personal Bank”’ 


Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 


For more than 40 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
7000 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will he 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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THE NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST LOOKS BACKWARD 
A YEAR AND FORWARD A CENTURY 


COMBINING GOOD WILL, GOOD WORK AND GOOD BUSINESS FOR ITS 
TRUSTEE COMPANIES 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 
Senior Partner, Ichabod T. Williams’ Sons 





(Epiror’s Note: The author of this article is chairman of the Distribution Committer 
of the New York Community Trust and has been active in charitable and public welfare 
work, Besides serving as a director in a number of important corporations including 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Company, the National Bank of Commerce and trua- 
tee of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mr. Williams has found time to act as trustee 
of the Nassau Industrial School, trustee of the Northern Dispensary and chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Charity Organization Society of Vew York.) 


HE New York Community Trust, in 

this year of 1925, is looking forward 

to the year of 2025—and beyond. If 
our great-grandfathers had founded it in, 
say, 1825 we should have now in the trust 
departments of New York financial institu- 
tions, substantial accumulations of resources 
dedicated perpetually to public purposes, 
preserved permanently from obsolescence, 
and producing, in part, a fiuid reservoir of 
income currently adaptable to whatever the 
emergencies of the times may prove to be. 
Instead, there is not a trust officer in this 
city who cannot recount instances of found- 
ers who lacked the wisdom shown by Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie in devising 
their Foundations, or the foresight of Mr. 
Robert De Forest in drafting the will of Mr. 
Russell Sage, and who consequently have 
established narrowly restricted endowments 
which have gradually lost their utility in 
the course of the years, while their trustees 
remain powerless to remedy the situation 
because of limitations in the agreements 
governing their administrative discretion. 
Worse than that, there are scores of these 
endowments left in the custody of short- 
lived and inexpert individuals or of transi- 
tory and non-financial organizations, instead 
of being placed in the safest location known 
for the purpose—the trust department of a 
financial institution under the supervision 
of the state or federal authority. 


Perpetuity of Administration 


These, then, are the aims of the Commu- 
nity Trust: to see that the principal of a 
permanent bequest for public purposes is put 
in the safekeeping of trust companies where 








it can have the security it deserves: and to 
make certain that its income will be useful, 
not only during this generation, but for all 
Distribution Committee of 
the Trust is as nearly a perpetual organiza- 


institution 
heads of the Bar Association, the Academy 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 





THoMAs WILLIAMS 


Chairman, Distribution Committee, New York Community 












































self-perpetuating) as a 
can be. The successive 


State Chamber of Com- 





Trust 
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Sciences, and the Federal Circuit Court are 
joined with the heads of the participating 
trust companies in setting up the committee 
which supervises the expenditure of all avail- 
able income—carrying out the minutest di- 
rection of the original donor so long as it 
is practical and possible, and acting as his 
living and discretionary representative if 
ever it becomes impractical or impossible. 
The management and investment of the prin- 
cipal reposes, of course, entirely in 
hands of the trust company selected by the 
donor as trustee for him and for the Com- 
munity Trust. It is not difficult to see what 
the Community Trust movement means in 
preventing the dissipation of the corpus of 
philanthropic funds, or in assuring the wise 
employment of the income from them. 


the 


A Humanizing Influence 

But there are other advantages, scarcely 
less obvious and not less substantial. A trust 
officer of a great company remarked recently 
that the prime effort of his department was 
to substitute for the too prevalent popular 
representation of it as some sinister, imper- 
sonal, Wall Street ogre, the impression, 
rather, of a friendly, serviceable, trusted 
and trustworthy partner and agent—in short, 
to humanize his institution. I venture the 
assertion that no influence is likely to be 
more potent in that direction than this de- 
velopment of the Community Trust. The 
participating companies bring into their 
councils these representative men named by 
persons who, as heads of such agencies as 
the Bar Association, the Chamber of Com- 
merece, the Medical Academy, the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, and the Circuit Court, 
are leaders in forming contemporary opin- 
ion and in guiding current enterprises. 

These banking houses which are associated 
as trustees of the Community Trust, will be- 
come increasingly known the channels 
through which to direct charitable bequests to 
the great company of philanthropic institu- 
tions not only in these five boroughs, but be- 
yond them. I am confirmed in this view not 
only by our brief experience in New York, but 
by the conclusions following longer operation 
elsewhere. Some months ago, at a meeting of 
New York attorneys in the Lawyers Club, 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, made this il- 
luminating statement: “The Clevelant 
Foundation has brought the Cleveland Trust 
Company more—and more _ desirable—na- 
tional advertising than any other thing that 
the bank has ever done. It has accredited 
the trust company and it tends to keep on 
doing so, with the citizens of the ‘city, be- 
cause the men and women of Cleveland have 


as 


COMPANIES 


come to believe that the Cleveland Founda- 

tion stands for something that is trust- 
worthy, something that makes for the pub- 
lie welfare of the city, something that is 
impartial; and because they believe that it 
is that sort of an organization, they believe 
that the bank that is behind it must 
something of those characteristics.” 


have 


Creating a Wholesome Public Attitude 

At the same meeting, Newton D. Baker, 
now of counsel for the Federal Reserve 
Board, speaking as a lawyer interested from 
time to time in the of trustees to 
carry forward the intentions of testators, 
said of the Community Trust program: 

“Such a plan, which joins a group of the 
great financial institutions of this city in a 
common will better reliance 
to those who would use that facility and, in 
my judgment, will create a more wholesome 
attitude on the part of people at large toward 
banks and trust than 


selection 


service, give a 


companies any other 


single thing which it has been suggested that 


those banks can do.” 
The Community 

merely to produce a 

ion. 


Trust does more 
favorable public opin- 
It produces also trust resources. Mr. 
Evan Woolen, president of the Fletcher Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, 
the statement that “the best 
have in our trust 
us in connection 


than 


is authority for 
business we now 
department has 
with the Indianapolis 
Foundation.” His view is both corroborated 
and interpreted by the succinct opinien of 
Kk. H. Letchworth, general counsel of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, that, “If 
any trust is desirable, this is, 
cause it pays the statutory commission 
continues in perpetuity.” 

Whether considered as a source of public 


come to 


business be- 


inl 


repute or of increased business, the Commu- 
nity Trust is amply justified—and this simply 
because in the judgment of executives who 
have tried it, it furnishes better banking serv- 
ice. 1am willing to accept as well-founded, the 
informed belief of Ralph Stone, president of 
the Detroit Trust Company, that “It offers 
in a higher degree than any plan heretofore 
devised, the essentials of successful adminis- 
tration of charitable funds.” 


Some Important Gifts 

The first beginnings of organizing the 
York Community Trust were made in 
but its offices were not established 
July of 1928. The first full calendar year 
of its operation, therefore, was that of 1924. 
The bulk of its resources will come through 
wills now being executed but not becoming 
effective, of course, until after the deaths 
of the testators. As Clarence H. Kelsey has 


New 
1920, 


until 
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remarked : “It will not have a_ sudden 
growth or early affluence. It is building for 
ill time.” 

Nevertheless, even in this initial period, 
immediately available funds of substantial 
size have been received. These vary from a 
sum of $1,000 left for school awards by a 
lady in the Orient, to the half-million dol- 
lar benefaction of Mrs. Felix M. Warburg 
that is keeping sixteen visiting nurses at 
their work of mercy. Insurance policies run- 
ning into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars name trustees of the Community Trust 
as beneficiaries-in-trust for public purposes. 
For one such object alone—the perpetuation 
of the commercial arbitration machinery of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York—trustee companies of the Com- 
munity Trust are holding in their vaults, 
policies aggregating more than $300,000. 

The Community Trust does not represent 
a gratuity on the part of aly trust com- 
panies. They receive the fair compensation 
prescribed by the statutes of the state. Any 
other arrangement would make for ineffec- 
tiveness. An individual creating a perma- 
nent endowment should be able to look for- 
ward, as of right, to a certainty in its ad- 
ministration, that is not dependent upon the 
pleasure of any individual. Free service, in 
the long run, is in danger of becoming poor 
service. The bankers sponsoring the Com- 
munity Trust are honorably serving their 
city. And that is no less true because, in 
so doing, they appear also—properly and 
profitably——to be serving their own compa- 
nies. It is a fortunate omen if they have 
succeeded in constructing an agency at once 
productive of good business, good work and 
good will. 


2, 2, 2, 
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SOLDIER BONUSES TRANSFERRED TO 
COMMUNITY TRUST 


Two veterans of the World War are hav- 
ing trust agreements drafted directing the 
payment of their federal bonus to the Coal 
and Iron National Bank as trustee for the 
New York Community Trust, according to 
recent announcement by Harold C, Knapp, 
trust officer for the bank. The amount of the 
bonus in each case will be held as a perma- 
nent fund. The use of the income will be 
left to the discretion of the Distribution Com- 
mittee of the Community Trust, except that 
the veterans express the preference that it 
be used for the benefit of disabled soldiers 
of the late war, so long as any of these re- 
main. Mr. Knapp’s statement was confirmed 
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given by us to fiduciary 
matters in Virginia. We 
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to cooperate with cor- 
porate or individual 
trustees and executors. 
We invite letters of 
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by Thomas Williams, chairman of the Com- 
munity Trust’s Committee. “Both these men,” 
he said, “are able bodied ex-service men who 
prefer to have their bonus benefits applied 
through the Community Trust on behalf of 
their less fortunate comrades.” 

Bonus applications are reaching Washing- 
ton at the rate of 12,000 daily. The total 
number filed is now approximately 2,000,000. 
On January 1, the Government mailed 600.- 
000 insurance policies in payment of bonus 
claims. 


HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
YORK 


Deposits of the Hanover National Bank of 
New York advanced $18,815,000 during 1924 
making aggregate of $166,130.732 with com- 
bined resources of $196,532.297. After dis- 
bursement of dividends the sum of $1.367,864 
was added to undivided profits during the 
year. Capital is $5,000,000 ; surplus, $15,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $8,734,050. At the 
annual meeting of stockholders F. T. Maxwell 
was re-elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors, following his retirement as a Presi- 
dential elector from Connecticut. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A TRUST OFFICER IN 
COMMUNITY 


INSPIRING CONFIDENCE THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLE OF FIDUCIARY 
MANAGEMENT 





A SMALL 


JOHN ALLEN 
Trust Officer, The Citizens National Bank, Decatur, Ill. 


(Epiror’s Note: The task confronting the trust officer in a small community is quite 
different from that encountered in trust department administration in large centers. 
However, the guiding principles are much the same. The trust officer's personality and 
qualifications must be such as to inspire faith. How varied are the contacts that may b« 
developed in a small community by the right type of trust officer is interestingly set forth 


in the following paper:) 


HE month of 
Citizens 


July, 1920, found 
National Bank of Decatur, 
with a duly organized and regularly 
qualified trust department, having all the 
powers of a separate trust company, but with 
he experience and no work in process, nor 
any in prospect. No generally accepted sys- 
tem of records or procedure seemed avail- 
able No customers had presented them- 
No wills, trust instruments, decrees 
instruments of authority naming 
the bank as fiduciary, were in operation, 
nor had any been drawn ¢alling for ultimate 
service of our department. For weeks and 
months there seemed to be little need of our 
services. 
Finally 
county 


The 


selves. 


or other 


through the our 
court we were made the guardian of 


courtesy of 


a little colored lad who was to receive from 
the Government war risk insurance which 
had been carried by his father and which 
Was payable to him in small monthly in- 
stallments. This was our first business and 
never did a guardianship receive closer at- 
tention. 

We then conceived the notion that an op- 
portunity existed within our institution. The 
bank was the owner of an office building in 
which its banking house was located. Surely 
if our own bank should not trust us with 
the custody and operation of its own prop- 
erty, outsiders would hesitate. The building 
had been run, after a fashion, by one of the 
tenants, who had not been particularly suc- 
cessful in its management. With the con- 
sent of the directors, we took over the man- 
agement of the building and by improving 
the service, guarding against waste and rais- 
ing the rents, we have tripled the net profit 


and guarded the profit so that a large por- 
tion of it has gone to 
indebtedness upon 
ing expenses of 
of business 


reduce the mortgage 
the building, thus reduc- 
future operation. This bit 
brought us in direct personal 
contact with the tenants, and attracted the 
attention of owners of other buildings, who 
have watched our methods and results and 
have occasionally acted upon their conclu 


Slons. 


Contracts Through Real Estate Operations 


It had been the practice of the bank to 
provide some of its customers with real es- 
tate mortgage securities, but this matter had 
been conducted in a dilatory fashion. The 
possibilities of this situation seemed to offer 
further outlet for our otherwise little occu- 
pied energies. We began to make quite a 
number of conservative loans and, aided by 
a temporary lack of other first-class invest- 
ments, we were able to dispose of all of the 
mortgages we could make. This operation 
netted quite a substantial amount in 
the way of commissions. Beyond the com- 
missions charged we have profited largely 
by the contact thus formed with investors 
of funds who have learned to lean upon our 
judgment and some of whom have prepared 
their wills or left subject to our 
supervision. Our experience proves conclu- 
sively that formal advertising is of little 
avail compared with the publicity gained 
through work honestly and diligently done 
and successful results attained. 


has 


estates 


Close Touch with Beneficiaries 
We make every effort to keep in close 
touch with the beneficiaries, after the estate 
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has been closed, having twofold reason. 
First, they generally prove an asset to the 
bank. Second, we feel a moral responsi- 
bility. Take as an instance, a woman is left 
with considerable money. She lacks experi- 
ence in the matter of investments and is 
untrained in practical business, and there 
are many unscrupulous bond and stock deal- 
ers with something to sell that they prom- 
ise greater returns than can be realized in 
sound investments. In these we give spe- 
cial attention and very seldom recommend 
anything except real estate mortgages or 
Government bonds. Occasionally we approve 
of the purchase of a home. We are able 
to list a few of that character of persons 
who rely absolutely upon the advice given. 

An official of the A. B. A. has very prop- 
erly said, “To accept trust work and be 
unable to handle it satisfactorily, is far 
worse than to avoid it entirely.” Our work 
must be based upon conservative judgment. 
If we, in the handling of other folks busi- 
ness, speculate with grain on hand or with 
the securities markets, we will quickly lose 
the confidence and interest of even those 
persons who in the management of their 
own affairs do not practice conservatism. 
If we implant in the minds of prospective 
customers and the public a conviction that 
we are sound in our work, and in our judg- 
ment, they will come to us for our advice 
and to a large extent follow our suggestions. 
The more they lean on us the more likely 
we are to receive their business. 


Preserving the Personal Element 

The corporate fiduciary, instead of mini- 
mizing or eliminating the personal element, 
has concentrated the critical attention of all 
those in need of someone to carry on when 
they themselves falter. Confidence in the 
financial institution leads the prospective 
customer to the trust officer’s desk, but only 
personality can induce a second visit. Knowl- 
edge that administration technicalities will 
not be seriously blocked by death of any one 
person is comforting to the customer, but 
the incidents of corporate existence fall off 
like shells in the heat of individual contact. 
The mass of business lends experience to the 
man in charge and tempers by exposing him 
to the exactions of many different disposi- 
tions and necessities. 

Character and capacity outrank the more 
remote elements of form and durability. Con- 
fidence in the institution must be supported 
by trust in the man. -A trust business can 
be nurtured gradually to its maturity, but 
it may be dissipated in a day. In a small 


locality the leader of the trust dpeartment 
must be brought up slowly and painstakingly 
to his task. He must have learned to par- 
take of the joys and successes of his fel- 
lows and to share with genuine uncommer- 
cialized sympathy their fears and sorrows. 
He must be one of the family whose respon- 
sibilities he is called to assume. He must be 
near enough to understand and be wunier- 
stood, yet far enough to guide and advise 


Essentials of Administration 

Sturdy character and successful business 
methods often simplify the solution of the 
most complicated estates. I recall an estate 
in which all conceivable complexities seemed 
to harass our department: dangerously en- 
cumbered, though abundant assets; desire 
by beneficiaries for the glories and publicity 
of litigation; extravagant habits of the heirs 
and other difficulties, including religious is- 
sues converged to jeopardize the estat: A 
maze of lawsuits showered. Delay would 
destroy the substantial equities but all con- 
testants made each issue an affair of per- 
sonal honor. Preservation of the trust 
seemed impossible. 

However, we slowly began to build uy our 
defense. We converted the form of the 
most hazardous properties, removing much 
of the ravenous overhead. We made friends 
With the more peaceful heirs and operated 
the properties in such a manner that, aided 
by good weather and rising price, we poured 
into the estate an income past all expecta- 
tions. Prosperity mellowed the fighting spir- 
its and within a safe time we procure: an 
amicable settlement. 


Fundamentals of Accounting 

Having attracted more or less trust 
ness the first problem presented to th: 
ganizer of a trust department is thut 
records and accounts. If there is any | 
that I would seriously urge it is that ¢ 
adequate and uniform systems of records 
und accounts on the part of all trust com- 
panies and trust departments operate at 
least within the particular state and pref- 
erably generally throughout the countr; 

Interest must be collected promptly and 
dividends must be obtained. Conversion of 
one class of securities into another is often 
ordered and must be promptly executed. 
Disposition of the securities in kind or for 
cash is constantly required necessitating 
formal assignments and transfers which 
sometimes involve considerable formalities 
in obtaining waivers of inheritance taxes 
and the like in the various states in which 
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the transfers must be made. It is necessary 
from time to time to obtain first-class se- 
curities for the investment of the funds on 
har in any given estate, so that the trust 
officer must be in constant contact with the 
market for such securities. It is expected 
by every beneficiary that all funds, held by 
the Department, shall earn a fair amount of 
interest at all times. Idle funds held for 
any msiderable period always invoke criti 


Watching Insurance and Taxes 


\ person connected with a substantial 
trust business is convinced of the absolute 
need tor methods and records providing for 
the nstant insuring of buildings, grain and 
the like against loss by fire or other casualty 
as well as for the protection of the particu- 


lar pieces of property from penalties or sales 
for taxes and other liens and obligations. 
It is easy for a trust officer having in charge 
im ierable pieces of real estate and the 
operation of the same, to overlook the pay- 
mer of taxes upon any particular tract 
unless his records automatically protect him 


<t such neglect. 


ecent years inheritance taxes and in 


Col taxes comprise a large portion of the 
troubles of the manager of an estate, fair 
ippraisements must be insisted upon, proper 
claims for abatement or refund must be 
mace and followed up for the protection of 


the estate, intricate analysis of the opera- 
tion of business under one’s supervision is 
necessary as a basis for income tax returns, 
in these cases the trust officer must often 
serve lawyer, expert accountant and litigant 
at the same time, 


Salvaging ‘‘Land Poor’’ Estates 

Estates like individuals, often become land 
pone or otherwise embarrassed. The judi- 
cious support of such estates must be secured 
ww the trust officer from those in charge of 
the mmercial department of the bank. This 
is one great advantage of the operation of a 
trust department in connection with the other 
services of a bank, for in such case the 


bar knows, or is easily able to obtain full 
and accurate information as to the assets 
and liabilities of the estate and its qualifi- 


eations for eredit. On the other hand, this 
close connection has the disadvantage to the 
bank in that its desire to support the trust 
department may cause it to loan or advance 
amounts which may ultimately inconvenience 
the tank and its other customers. 

The relationship of the trust department 
lawyer is of supreme importance. Law 
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vers generally are convinced that trust com- 
panies and departments are practicing liw 
and depriving them of their livelihood. This, 
no doubt, is true to the extent that it de- 
prives the lawyer of the privilege formerly 
exercised of really being executor as well 
as attorney for the estate. Yet, if the trust 
department acts constantly with a careful 
regard for the lawyer's real function, it will 
relieve the lawyer of a great deal of the 
detailed burden of an estate and leave to 
him all the legal details and relationships 
involved. The bank should not make a gen- 
eral practice of drawing wills, preparing 
deeds and other instruments which by their 
nature are considered by the lawyer to be 
within his particular province. Our prac- 
tice has always been to employ the attorney 
who brings the particular business to us. 


Attitude of Judiciary 

The attitude of the courts toward trust 
departments at the present time is not as 
favorable as might be desired. There is a 
tendency on the part of judges to feel that 
all the trust department does is to receive 
and pay out funds and that it derives con- 
siderable benefit from the possession of the 
funds in the meanwhile. No credit is ordi- 
narily given for the many problems and la- 
bors involved in the management of the 
estate. The result, of course, is that the 
courts are inclined to cut the fees charged 
by the bank and to avoid voluntarily ap- 
pointments of banks to fiduciary capacities. 
We believe that continued experience will 
reverse the attitude of the courts to the very 
great advantage of the trust departments. 

The trust department of the small com- 
munity, organized as it is, primarily to as- 
sist the active commercial life and activity 
of the bank, rendering service gratuitously 
and otherwise to the customers of the bank, 
maintaining the best possible relationship 
with courts, lawyers, co-trustees, beneficiaries 
and general customers, keeping accurate rec- 
ords and accounts, carefully and systemat- 
ically handling securities and properties com- 
mitteed to its charge, operating its trust 
business conservatively and attempting to 
attract business and build up its functions 
in a capable, honest, painstaking way, cre- 
ating confidence in the department and in 
the bank, primarily by the results apparent 
from work well done, seems in the short 
period of its existence to have earned for 
itself a permanent and important place in 
the regular operation of the bank and indi- 
cates that it will render substantial profit 
to the institution. 
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UNIon Trust BUILDING 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS 


For 56 years— 
one of Chicago’s 
most favorably known 
commercial banks 





FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 
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CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CLEVER DEVICES OF 
CHECK MANIPULATORS 
COUNTRY FLOODED WITH FORGED CHECKS AND NEGOTIABLES 


W. L. BARNHART 
Forgery Bond Department, National Surety Company of New York 
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MERICA’S fastest growing crime is been great sufferers, the Pennsylvania, the 

" the crime of forgery, alteration and B. & O. and the Rock Island have all had 
3 counterfeiting of bank checks and counterfeiters at work on their checks re- 
other negotiable instruments. The forgery cently, fifty or one hundred at a time. The 

situation in the United States has reached a 


photo shows one out of hundreds passed by a 
seriousness not fully understood by the Amer 


gang that operated against the Chicago and 


q ican business man. In fact, few bankers are Alton Railroad. Everybody knows their fa- 
4 thoroughly conversant with the alarming in- mous trademark, so when merchants in that 
3 crease of check crimes and the most recent section were asked to cash checks bearing 
“4 methods of attack by forgers and check ar- the well known watermark of the road they 
FS tists. Estimates of the annual loss now reach had no hesitancy in doing so. When I was 
< as high as $200,000,000. Think of it! More called into the case and _ investigated the 
e than enough to buy eighteen Woolworth checks, I turned them over and I found that 
‘1 buildings at the price quoted in the recent there was no watermark on the back! What 
‘ sale of the monumental structure. had appeared to be a watermark was merely 
4 The country is being flooded today with printed on the front in gray ink. This is a 
, checks printed up in the names of well known comparatively recent development in the for- 
4 railroads and manufacturing concerns. The gery situation which is wholly out of the 
4 crooks generally reproduce the advertised power of any mechanical means to combat 
f trade mark and in order to make their for with and the only remedy lies in exercising 
a geries easier to cash they generally use well greater care in cashing or acting upon checks 
be known makes of safety paper and a check presented by strangers or received through 
y writing machine which shreds the amount the mail. 
into the paper. Thus some of these devices Forged Certifications 

5 which are supposed to protect checks have Another subject bankers are generally quite 

E actually assisted the crooks in their opera ignorant about is certification. The 1924 
¥ tions In many instances. check crook knows that many business men 
a Many Counterfeit Checks and even some bankers have a wholesale re- 
: These counterfeit checks have been giving spect for a check which is certified. - There- 
a lot of trouble recently. Railroads have fore, they are flooding the country with 
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forged certifications effected by the use of a 
rubber stamp. If a stranger presents a check 
for cash, the fact that it appears to be cer- 
tified ought to arouse suspicion rather than 
otherwise. 

One of the wanted crooks in the 
United States was recently arrested in Los 
Angeles. For many years past he had been 
operating all over the United States in this 
fashion. He would open a bank account in 
the leading bank of a city and his accomplice 
would open a half dozen or more accounts in 
other banks all under the same name. For 
several weeks they would conduct legitimate 
transactions in large amounts, transferring 
the funds from one bank to another. In Buf- 
falo, where the operations of this pair cost 
us several thousand dollars, the main crook 
used the name of Morrison and his accom- 
plice was known as Le Moine. Finally all 
the funds of the pair were transferred to Mor- 
rison’s bank and then he secured a genuine 
certified check made payable to Le Moine 
for the entire amount. Six duplicates of that 
certification were made, so exact that hand 
writing experts were needed to tell which 
was the original and which were the dupli- 
cations. Then Le Moine cashed a duplicate 
at each bank where he was known as a de- 
positor. If any of these banks had called up 
the Bank of Buffalo, that bank would have 
said: “Certainly we certified No. 1175 drawn 
by Morrison in favor of Le Moine for §$2,- 
700." After getting cash on all the duplicates, 
Morrison then Moine into his own 
bank and said: “I thought Le Moine was out 
of town when I got that check certified, but 
ran into him on the street and he wants his 
money at ean pay him cash, 


most 


took Le 


once, SO you 
please.” 

This pair had been working this stunt for 
years and after spending a couple of months 
in the East, where they would clean up a 
hundred thousand or so, they would go west 
to Los Angeles, where they lived as wealthy 
and respected citizens the balance of the 
vear. They discovered only when a 
Kansas City bank clerk recognized them on 
the streets of Los Angeles. 


Forged O. K. Indorsements 

Securing entrance to a bachelor apartment 
in Philadelphia, a crook took his time in ran- 
sacking the place. In the desk he found a 
certificate of a number of shares of Grama- 
phone Company of England stock, together 
with a letter showing that this stock had 
heen bought from T. K. Knight & Company 
on May 21, 1920. He selected the name of 


were 


another broker from a ’phone book at random 
and called up, asking the last quotation on 
Gramaphone. 


They quoted him a price. 











“That’s all right. Send the boy over with 
your check for that amount and I will de- 
liver the stock to him and sign the papers 
necessary for the transfer. I am T. M. Jack- 
son of 1921 Chestnut street, and I bought 
this stock a year ago last May through T. K. 
Knight & Company.” A telephone call con- 
firmed the authenticity of the sale, and a boy 
was dispatched with the check which the 
crook promptly cashed and disappeared. He 
is also preying on the business public. 

How did he get Well, he went to 
the bank and presented the check purposely 
so that the teller would turn him down. *“*Wal- 
ter Smith offered to come over here with me, 
but he was awfully busy, so I didn’t want 
to bother him,” says the crook, 

“If he is still too busy, just get 
©. K. your signature suggests the 
obliging teller. This what the 
crook wants, for he can go into a cigar store 
telephone booth and by folding the check 
bring Walter Smith’s signature into the right 
place so that he can “muscle forge” it as an 
endorsement. Then he takes it back to 
the teller with Walter Smith’s O. K. endorse- 
ment on it and gets the money. 

Many banks are accustomed to cash checks 
if one of their depositors will O. K. the en- 
dorsement. But stop to think 
that crooks can these ©. K. endorse- 
ments just as easily as they do any other por- 
tion of the have been known 
where they have copied the signature of a 
vice-president of a bank from a banknote. 

Duplication of Checks 

The modern crook has learned a 
easier way to raise checks. Instead of going 
to the bother of changing the machine im- 
print, which, by the way, any professional 


cash? 


him to 
there,” 
is exactly 


they do not 


forge 


check. Cases 


new and 


crook can easily do, he sends an accomplice 


to the bank on which the check is drawn 
and gets a new book of checks. Then he 


makes exact duplicates of the check in his 
possession and cashes all of them. So skill- 
ful is he that it often takes a handwriting 
expert to tell the difference between the orig- 
inal and his duplicates. 

The first time I ever heard of such a meth- 
od was when our detective Cooke was tell- 
ing me of the told him by “Doc” 
Cockerel, a forger, who was arrested several 
years ago for a $49,000 case in Chicago. 

“Just before old ‘Doe’ Cockerel went up 
for his twenty-year stretch for those Chicago 
forgeries,” said Mr. Cook to me, “that old 
hardened crook seemed to repent a little. I 
guess he realized that his days of forgery 
were over and he wanted to make amends. 
At any rate he said to me ‘Cookie, will you 
tell the American 


story 


business men for me, that 
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if any crook decides to raise his checks, there 
is no way in God’s earth to prevent it?’ ” 


Inside Jobs 

Forgeries by trusted cashiers and book- 
keepers of well known firms have been par- 
ticularly numerous recently. Every banker, 
for his own protection, ought to keep in 
close touch with the moral hazard, presented 
by the employees of his depositors. A few 
weeks ago I investigated a case of a girl 
cashier, who had stolen large sums from a 
baking concern. She said that her superior 
was a great movie fan and whenever the 
accounts didn’t balance he showed her how 
to doctor the books to cover the discrepancy 
so he could get home to an early dinner in 
order to go to the movies. It was not long 
till she learned to doctor the books on her 
own account and got away with many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Here is another case of an inside job. An 
underpaid and unsupervised cashier drew 
checks for his own wages. After they were 
signed he took them back to the same type- 
writer and added from $700 to $1,000 to each 
check. He then went to the bank for the 
vouchers and destroyed all of them to prevent 
detection, doctoring the bank books to conceal 
the loss, which amounted to $15,200 in all. 
You would be amazed the number of claims 
we have paid on similar cases. Not all by 
typewriter checks either. Often the employee 
used a check writer to defraud. 


Better Supervision the Cure 


The best remedy for home-made crime is in 
better supervision and not by paid account- 
ants either, for we have recently paid two 
large claims in which the pair of accountants 
who were hired to prevent leaks, themselves 
raised their own checks and defrauded their 
employers of thousands. No, the remedy is 
in advising your depositors to exercise closer 
personal supervision themselves. If I were 
head of a business the examination of can- 
celled vouchers and the checking up of the 
bank book is the one thing I never, under 
any circumstances, would intrust to others. 


Inactive Accounts 

A large number of forgeries have developed 
recently, which were put over by employees 
within the bank iiself, either by accom- 
plices or principals, working against inactive 
accounts. Every banker should make it his 
personal business to check up frequently on 
his inactive accounts and thus remove tempta- 
tion from the way of his employees. 

The final word is that bankers cannot pre- 
vent forgery or check crimes until you change 
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human nature. As long as people are fooled 
into believing the lie that crime ever pays 
in the long run, crooks will find means of de- 
feating every mechanical device that is ever 
put on the market. Just so long as human 
nature remains as it is, we will have forger- 
ies and check crimes, just as we have fires 
and floods. And the only sensible way for 
the banker or business man to protect himself 
against severe loss is to insure against this 
unusual business hazard just as he insures 
against fire and flood and the other damages 
over which he has little or no control. 


2, — 2. 
bd ~ 


JOINS TRUST COMPANY STAFF 

William H. Dilliston, who has served as 
assistant Federal Reserve agent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York and head of 
the Bank Examination Department, has been 
elected director and vice-president of the 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company of Passaic, 
N. J. Mr. Dilliston has also been state 
bank examiner in New Jersey and has held 
a number of responsible public positions. 
Floyd H. Crane and Reuben E. Kipp have 
been added to the board of directors of the 
Peoples. 


GROWTH OF MOUNT VERNON TRUST 
COMPANY 

The past year has witnessed rapid expan- 
sion in the business of the Mount Vernon 
Trust Company of Mount Vernon, N. Y. This 
company was organized in 1908 and has be- 
come the center of financial and fiduciary 
activities in Mount Vernon. The latest re- 
port shows total resources of $14,911,976 
with deposits of $13,788,627. Capital is 
$350,000; surplus $250,000 and undivided 
profits, $317,822. 


MARTIAL LAW FOR BANK BURGLARS 

An elaborate system of armed protection 
against burglars and holdup bandits has 
been put into operation by Chicago banks 
and trust companies. Holdups have been so 
frequent and carried out with such audacity 
that the 160 banks and trust companies com- 
prising the membership of the Chicago and 
Cook County Bankers Association have 
joined in a system of armed motor cycle 
patrols. One or two squads of patrols are 
assigned to each of twelve groups of banks 
which report at each bank six times a day. 
Routes of travel will be changed daily. The 
patrols consist of ex-service men and retired 
policemen, and every member is equipped 
with high-ower rifle and motorcycle. 
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“The Oldest Trust Company in the National Capital” 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MAIN BUILDING WEST END BRANCH 
Opposite U.S Patent Office Opposite State, War and Navy Building 





Capital and Surplus, $2,750,000.00 
Resources Over Sixteen Millions 


DEPARTMENTS 


BANKING REAL ESTATE SAVINGS 
TRUSTS SAFE DEPOSIT FOREIGN 
BOND 


Especial attention given to the business of banks, 
corporations, estates and foreign clients. “W. L. 
& T.” Letters of Credit issued on favorable terms. 


Our location at the National Capital enables us to render 

advantageous service to out-of-town corporations, as 

Registrar of stock or Fiscal Agent, free from local transfer | 
tax or delays. Correspondence is invited. | 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 
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PITFALLS FOR INVESTORS IN CERTAIN TYPES OF REAL 
ESTATE MORTGAGE SECURITIES 


HERE has been a remarkable drift 

during the past two or three years 

toward real estate mortgage invest- 
ments. It has now reached large and, in 
some respects, dangerous proportions. The 
drift is due partly to the great plethora of 
investment funds, the low rates of interest 
paid by good stocks and bonds and the ex- 
tensive advertising of those who have mort- 
gages and mortgage bonds to sell. Advan- 
tage has been taken of the conservative repu- 
tation of good first mortgages and the record 
of safety attached to them. People are led 
to overlook the fact that a first mortgage 
is good if it is not for too large a proportion 
of the value of the property, and is a bad 
investment if issued for too large a propor- 
tion of the value, leaving an insufficient mar- 
gin in the equity and perhaps no margin at 
all. 


Danger of Quest for High Rates 


The result on the mortgage market and 
on the rates of mortgage investments has 
been peculiar. In the zeal to get mortgage 
investments to sell and to offer a high rate 
of interest so as to stimulate sales, some of 
the dealers are going up very high in the 
amount of the mortgage loan compared with 
the value and have to do so to get the rate 
of interest demanded. This has made the 
contrast between the low rate mortgages of 
the savings bank type and the high rate 
mortgages which seem to be so easy to sell 
to the public, continually wider and wider. 
There seems to be no happy medium. The 
borrower is left to choose between a con- 
servyative mortgage at a moderate rate of in- 
terest and a moderate cost of securing it, 
and a very liberal loan at a high rate of 
interest and expensive to obtain. If he has 
to have so large a loan and pay the price, 
he seems willing to do so rather than put up 
a substantial margin in his own money and 
get a low rate of mortgage at small cost. 


WHEREIN DISCRIMINATION AND DISCERNMENT SHOULD BE EXERCISED 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
President, Title Guarantee & Trust Company of New York 


Distinctions to Be Observed 

The investment banking houses seem in- 
clined to go into the business also, but it 
would seem as if some of those who do so 
do not realize the difference between a mort- 
gage to secure bonds covering an extensive 
transportation or public utility corporation, 
where even if the bonds are issued for the 
full cost of the property there is a possibility 
of growth in the traffic or patronage which 
will still make them a good investment, and 
a large mortgage on a business or residence 
building, where limit of income is the rents 
that can be realized, where no expansion in 
capacity or service can be expected, and 
where the sole reliance for payment of prin- 
cipal and interest is the success of the under- 
taking within the narrow limits of its op- 
portunities, and where payment of principal 
and interest will depend upon the good judg- 
ment with which the building was planned 
and placed. 

The situation is one where the inexperi- 
enced investor has become confused. He is 
tempted by the high rates of interest which 
he is offered and is not equipped himself to 
discriminate between the good ones and the 
bad ones. The mortgage guarantee com- 
panies are urging that the only safe way for 
the inexperienced is to require a guarantee 
of payment by a known responsible guaran- 
tor. 

Guarantee of Surety Companies 

So much has been said about the necessity 
of testing a mortgage investment offered to 
one—of requiring payment to be guaranteed 
—that it is understood that the surety com- 
panies are being appealed to add their guar- 
antee to some of the high rate mortgage in- 
vestments offered to the public. It is a ques- 
tion whether they can properly do this and 
invade the field laid down by the insurance 
law for the mortgage guarantee companies 
and in which they operate under well de- 
fined restrictions. If the business is taken 
up by the surety companies as a pure matter 
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In Minneapolis— 


the Northwest. 


MINNEAPOLIS 











| FORTY-TWO YEARS OF FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE | 


The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, with headquarters in 

Minneapolis, is the oldest Trust Company in 
It has resources of approximately 
$15,000,000.00, and is under the same stock owner- 
ship as the Northwestern National Bank. 


Our services include Checking and Savings ac- 
counts, Investment Bonds, Mortgage loans, Per- 
sonal and Corporation Trusts and Safe Deposit vaults. 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST CO. 





MINNESOTA 








CAPITAL and SURPLUS TWO MILLION DOLLARS | 





of hazard, it would seem very dangerous 
business for them. If taken up: with the 
care and restrictions of the regular mort- 
gage guarantee companies the business should 
have similar care and limitations on action 
as observed by the regular mortgage guar- 
antee companies. This cannot be had with- 
out putting upon the borrowers the expenses 
of the services of two corporations in place 
of one. 

There has been a strong real estate mar- 
ket throughout the year. There is every in- 
dieation that it will continue strong through 
1925 and there is no doubt but that there 
will be plenty of money to lend on mort- 
gage so that operators and owners will not 
be embarrassed by any lack of funds. It is 
undoubtedly a part of wisdom for all of 
them to furnish ample margins of their 
own and borrow at the low rates instead of 
keeping down their own equities to the low- 
est possible amount and loading the opera- 
tion with the expenses involved in so doing. 
We have seen slender equities wiped out 
before and thousands of people ruined, and 
history is quite prone to repeat itself, and 
while we all hope it will not come, it has 
to be reckoned on in our plans that a depres- 


sion may come that will wipe out the slender 


equities of today. 





PROPERTY AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
BY TRUST COMPANIES 

Excellent results have been obtained by the 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., 
in conducting a special property management 
department which not only takes charge of 
property that under administration 
in fiduciary capacities but also contracts to 
take care of property and real estate for 
patrons under an agency arrangement. The 
department also has facilities for handling 
the business and of corporations 
that are temporarily in difficulties and thus 
avoiding receivership. 


comes 


finances 


Directors of the Union Trust Company and 
the Old National Bank, which are affiliated 
institutions, have established 
home owners a uniform 


for Spokane 
mortgage interest 
rate of 5% per cent, plus a modest charge 
to cover incidentals. 

The December 3ist statement of the Union 
Trust Company shows total trust responsi- 
bility of $29,430,000 including trust invest- 
ments of $12,326,000 and corporate and title 
trusts of $7,182,000. The Old National Bank 
has resources of $25,540,719; deposits, $22,- 
657,000; capital, $1,200,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $344,368. 
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GROWING INVESTMENT DEMAND AND APPRECIATION 
IN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 
SATISFACTORY EARNINGS DESPITE LOW MONEY RATES 


MARK A. NOBLE 
of Noble & Corwjn, New York City 





HE calendar year ending December 31, 

1924, proved to be a most interesting 

one from the standpoint of the investor 
having funds employed in the ownership of 
shares in the banks and trust companies of 
New York City. In this particular market, 
the stocks of the leading institutions have 
shown an average increase in market price 
of more than 25 per cent since January 1, 
1928. In the individual case of one investor, 
who sold bonds to the total value of several 
hundred thousands of dollars early in the 
year 1924 and distributed the avails in a well 
chosen list of New York bank stocks, the 
average profit as of the present ‘market 
prices is 33% per cent. 

This rise in prices has been brought about 
through the surplus funds in the hands of 
the public seeking investment. Low interest 
rates have prevailed, which condition has had 
the natural effect of causing the market price 
of bonds to rise with consequent lower yield. 
The shares in the banks have followed the 
prices of the bonds, but somewhat later than 
the bond market. In other words, the bond 
prices rose first, then the bank stock prices. 

At present money rates are low and until 
the actual demand for money through in- 
creased business actively sets in, the money 
market rates will remain low. From present 
indications, the demand for money for com- 
mercial and manufacturing purposes, will in- 
crease slowly but steadily for some months 
to come. 

Excellent Earning Records 

The deposits of the New York banks remain 
at present at a high point and with acceler 
ated borrowing, will probably increase. Al 
though the interest rates ruled at a low figure 
during almost all of 1924, the financial insti 
tutions were enabled to show excellent earn 
ing records. This was accomplished through 
the increased deposits and by adjusting the 
interest rates paid on deposits, so that the 
relation of interest paid to interest earned 
might establish a satisfactory earnings basis 
The rising prices of bonds has also added 


in? 
hal 


rgely to the book value of assets, but in 





most cases the banks still carry these invest- 
ments at cost rather than at the market. 

During the year the trust companies doing 
a personal trust business have been allowed a 
larger commission than formerly prevailed. 
This was brought about through a change in 
the New York State laws and the item will 
prove important throughout the coming years. 
Banking institutions are in a particularly for- 
tunate position at this time for should the 
price of money rise, and the market level of 
gilt-edge securities decline somewhat, the 
earnings of the banks will improve through 
the higher rate returned from money loaned. 

It is difficult to see how a substantial de- 
cline in the market value of bank shares can 
take place during the year of 1925, The in- 
vestor in bank stocks in general belongs to 
the class paying large surtaxes and those 
having a large profit will be disinclined to 
take the profit to pay the tax. Moreover, 
where could the moneys so secured be in- 
vested to better advantage? We well may be 
facing a long period of prosperity, so that 
“a cashing in process” carried out now, might 
show a loss of interest over an extended 
period and the increased earnings of the 
banks and additions to surplus thereby, may 
make present prices seem low by the time the 
turn in prosperity comes. The prices of bank 
stocks in 1921 and the two years following 
were abnormally low, having been brought 
about by most unusual conditions. Today the 
prices, although higher, are not too high, but 
are justified by earnings. 

The large banks and trust companies of 
New York reflect the wealth and prosperity 
of the United States. They will become 
greater and stronger in direct proportion to 
the welfare of the whole nation. The sound 
condition of credit, the stability of business, 
the strengthened financial position of our 
large corporations and business enterprises 
attained through rigid adjustments in the 
deflation period, make it evident that more 
than likely the New York banking institu- 
tions are facing one of the most profitable 
periods in their existence. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


At the annual meeting of the Industrial Trust 
Company, held Tuesday, January 20, 1925, the 
following Directors and Officers were elected: 


Board 
of Directors 


Joshua M. Addeman 
H. Martin Brown 
Eben N. Littlefield 
Ezra Dixon 

Lyman B. Goff 
Samuel M. Nicholson 
James R MacColl 
Harold J. Gross 

R. Livingston Beeckman 
Walter S. Ballou 
James M. Pendleton 
Everett I. Rogers 
Erling C. Ostby 
John S. Holbrook 
Edward H. Rathbun 
Henry A. Hoffman 
Alfred M. Coats 
Edward B. Aldrich 
Florrimon M. Howe 
Frederic W. Howe 
Walter F. Angell 
Frederick L. Jenckes 
James H. Higgins 
Harry Parsons Cross 
George M. Parks 
Paul C. Nicholson 
Charles O. Read 
Andrew E. Jencks 
Herbert G. Beede 
Joseph B. McIntyre 
Joseph W. Freeman 
Howard J. Greene 
Forrest W. Taylor 
Webster Knight 
George W. Gardiner 
Edward E. Arnold 
Byron S. Watson 
Harold T. Merriman 
Joseph Samuels 


Officers 


Samuel M. Nicholson, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
H. Martin Brown, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Florrimon M. Howe, President 
Joshua M. Addeman, Vice-President 
George W. Gardiner, Vice-President 
Eben N. Littlefield, Vice-President 
James R. MacColl, Vice-President 
Ward E. Smith, Vice-President 
William G. Roelker, Vice-President Officer 
Howard W. Fitz, Vice-President Loan Department 
Earl S. Crawford, Assistant Secretary ery C. Owen, Vice-President and 
¥ 
SERS 5. Seneny, Leen aaaaeney Cly gy Assistant Secretary 
Treasurer's Department Bond Department 
Chester R. Martin, Treasurer Elmer F. Seabury, Vice-President 
Ellery Holbrook, Assistant Treasurer Nicholas E. Carr, Acting Secretary 
Ernest Clayton, Assistant Treasurer Foreign Department 
W. Granville Meader, Vice-President 


Trust Department 
J. Cunliffe Bullock, Vice-President and 
Trust Officer 
Henry C. Jackson, Trust Officer 
Everett S. Hartwell, Trust Officer 
William Metcalfe, Assistant Trust Officer 
Clayton D. Sheldon, Assistant Trust 


Auditor, Carleton E. Taft 


Luigi Scala, Assistant Manager 


Statement of Condition at the Close 
of Business, December 31st, 1924 


RESOURCES 
United States Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts. . 
Real Estate Mortgages. . 
Bonds, Stocks and Short Term Notes. . 
Banking Houses 
Customers’ Lability Account, Acceptances, Commercial 
Credits, etc., Less Anticipations 
Other Assets 
Call Loans 
Due from Banks, 
Treasury....... 


.. $30,743,203.95 
_  28.905,573.00 
17,756,389.92 
22,227,069.52 
1,986,980,00 


1,408 669.45 
see iaecle acu dette 426,154.57 
$7 ,980.280.63 
Bankers and ae 5 
9,766,389.74 
3,342,953.38 


21,089,623. 
$124,543,664.16 
LIABILITIES 
; $4,000,000.00 
Surplus, Undivided Profits and Reserves 8,753,401.85 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, etc. ; 1,650,244.25 
Acceptances, Commercial Credits, etc., Issued ; 1,412,688.12 
Deposits Sabie 5% ... 108,727,329.94 


$124, $43 664.16 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 


49 WESTMINSTER STREET —1515 BROAD STREET 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


OONSOCKET BRISTOL 


WESTERLY 
PASCOAG WARREN 


WICKFORD 


Three Providence Offices: — PAWTUCKET NEWPORT 


220 ATWELLS AVENUE 


E. PROVIDENCE 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


“ASK YOUR BANKER,” OR MAKING GOOD A PROMISE 


A DAY’S EXPERIENCE AT THE “INFORMATION DESK” 


J. H. WELLS 
Vice-President, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 


No bank or trust company with any considerable volume of busi- 


ness can regard its equipment or service complete without an “Information Desk” con- 


veniently located in the main banking lobby. 


the newcomer. 


It is the first port or point of contact for 


It serves not only to direct patrons to the proper officials or windows 


but supplies information on every phase of service and expedites the daily operation of 


business. 
man at the “Information Desk.” 


HE Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I., has held the 
theory that the suggestion, “Ask your 
banker” conveys a promise by the bank to 
make it easy for the customer to get advice. 
Therefore, when the plans for the present 
bank building were drawn up, provision was 
made for a conspicuous information desk 
in the very center of the banking rooms. 

Since 1920, when the new offices were first 
occupied, Stanley C. Johnson has been per- 
forming a unique service at that desk. Mr. 
Johnson, by the way, has been with this 
company for 18 years, and in all has had 
22 years of banking experience. And he 
doesn’t hesitate to admit that he needs every 
bit of experience he has ever had in order 
to hold down this particular job. 








The following article is a cross-section in the daily duties that confront the 


Imagine yourself at a desk labeled “Infor- 
mation”’—the very sign serving as a perma- 
nent invitation to the passers-by (sometimes 
numbering over 6,000 people in a day) to 
pause and ask questions. Your duty is to 
answer queries upon every conceivable phase 
of banking, and give advice, when you are 
sure you are right. Of course, those in- 
quiries that obviously demand the personal 
attention of an officer of the bank are turned 
over to the proper person. You, however, 
are to save them from needless interruption. 
In addition, you must answer a thousand 
and one questions about personal, city, state, 
and even national affairs. No doubt at the 
end of a day you would feel yourself fairly 
well “answered out.” 


80 TRUST 


Questions Propounded at Information Desk 

Perhaps a few of the typical questions 
asked in the course of the day at the infor- 
mation desk will show a little more clearly 
the broad and consummate knowledge re- 
quired in an information clerk. 

A judge of the Supreme Court of the 
state asks how long a time it takes for 
money to double itself at 4 per cent, interest 
to be compounded yearly. 
supplied instantly. 


The answer was 


One day there appeared in the newspapers 
an item stating that the old Russian roubles 
of the Romanoff rule were in demand, and 
were appreciating in value. A man came to 
the information desk and asked what he 
could get for those he had, whose original 
value was $20,000. The inquiry was referred 
to the foreign department, quickly eliciting 
the information that roubles had again 
dropped, after a momentary flurry, and that 
the inquirer’s holdings were worth about $18. 

As a notary public, Mr. Johnson is called 
upon to attest various documents to meet 
legal and governmnetal requirements. Not so 
long ago a man rushed up to the desk and 
asked Mr. Johnson if he could marry him. 

Tax matters present numerous problems 
to the public, problems that bank officers are 
frequently called upon to solve. The ma- 
jority are merely matters of correct infor- 
mation, which can be settled in a minute or 
two. These are handled by the information 
desk; but the more intricate and important 


matters are turned over to specific depart- 
ment officers. 


A question typical of 
the information desk, requiring more than 
ordinary experience and knowledge to be 
satisfactorily answered, is the following: 

A woman, after twelve years of married 
life, secured a divorce, and by the decree ob- 
tained the right to use her maiden name. 
Since she owned yarious parcels of real 
estate, securities in widely scattered indus- 
trial enterprises, and had accounts in 
eral banks, she didn’t want to 
name. She asked at the information desk 
for advice in the matter. Through consulta- 
tion with the trust and real estate depart- 
ments, precedents were given her concerning 
similar situations, and _ possibilities  dis- 
and the conference resulted in a 
practicable and satisfactory solution. 


the many asked at 


sey- 
change her 


cussed } 


The Point of First Contact 
New customers entering the Providence 
banking offices of the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company make their first personal 
contact with the bank through Mr. Johnson. 


COMPANIES 


He has charge of opening new checking ac- 
counts, demonstrating the proper way of 
making out checks and maintaining accounts, 
and explaining the bank’s regulations. The 
counter distribution of all of the company’s 
printed matter is carried on at the infor- 
mation desk, including hundreds of request 
copies of the monthly magazine, “The Ne- 
topian,” published by this company. 

Mr. Johnson keeps at his finger tips a few 
of the information that he has 
constant use for—directories, tax books, tele- 
phone directories, a Blue Book. It is not a 
large array, as he has found by experience 
that he cannot hope to maintain even a frac- 
tional part of the published sources of infor- 
mation asked. Instead he uses his telephone 
to provide accurate information from all the 
libraries and bureaus, and first-hand data 
from business houses and authorities 

If you were to eavesdrop near the 
some morning, you would hear: 


sources of 


desk 


“How much is this torn bill worth*’’ 

“Where is Worcester?” 

“Will you 
me?” 

“Where did the stone for this mosa 
come from?” 

“How did the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company get its name?’ 

“What 

“At what time 
for Boston?’ 


good lawyer to 


recommend a 


ic floor 


are ‘choses in action’ ?” 


does the next tra leave 


Versatility Required 


As you can readily imagine, Mr. Johnson 
has built up a wide list of personal acquaint- 
He has acquired an unusual faculty 
for remembering names and through 
necessity and practice, until now he 
that it requires no conscious effort for 
to recall a 


ances. 
faces, 
says 
him 
name he has once heard. 

Customers often notice and wonder at this 
ability of Mr. Johnson to remember names. 
Sometimes, after they have been away for a 
long time, they delight to walk casually by 
and speak to him, trying to catch him un- 
prepared. They seldom succeed, but it keeps 
him continually on his mettle. 

Such is the service rendered at the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company information 
desk. It is rendered to customers, strangers, 
tourists, and to throughout the 
bank. Old customers use it as well as new. 
Its value to the real, for it 


serves as a convenient, accessible 


employees 
bank is very 
agency 
through which this company may make good 
its implied promise when it says, “Ask your 
banker.” 





TRUST COMPANIES 


In the City of Steel 


The experience, resources 
and prestige of an organi- 
zation perfected to handle 
the largest transactions are 
at the service of those who 
may need banking con- 
nections in Pittsburgh. 


We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 


Capital and Surplus 
$50,000,000.00 


THE Union [Rust Co. 


OF PITTSBURGH 


FIFTH, GRANT, OLIVER AND WILLIAM PENN PLACE 





TRUST COMPANIES 


EvGene M. STEVENS C. E. SuLLIVAN 


Executive Vice-President of the Illinois Merchants Trust President, Central National Bank Savings & Trust Co., 
Co., who has been elected President of the Bankers Club Cleveland, recently elected President of the Bankers Club 
of Chicago of Cleveland 





MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY $1,000,000.00 
BALTIMORE 


Capital 


OFFICERS: 
Dip IE Peli wic cota U Sed kab eens vss oon ns President 
Carrot Van NEss Vice-President 
Jervis SPENCER, JR....................Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
RoBerRTson GRISWOLD Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
James B. Birp....................Secretary and Asst. Treasurer 
Georce W. Co.tars Asst. Sec. and Asst. Treasurer 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking business. We 
invite correspondence or interviews in regard to active or 
reserve accounts. ‘“¢ ‘¢ Member Federal Reserve System. 























COOPERATIVE BASIS IN 


DEVELOPING LIFE INSURANCE 


TRUSTS 
PROTECTION MORE IMPORTANT THAN RELATIVE YIELD 


WILLIAM W. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, National City Bank of New York 


(Eprtor’s Note: Although life insurance trusts are being written in increasing num- 
ber some trust companies and banks encounter obstacles in establishing contact with 
insurance underwriters. The writer of this article dwells upon the need of familiarizing 
insurance underwriters with the true character of life insurance trusts and removing the 


impression that corporate fiduciaries 


are in competition with 


imsurance companies, 


whereas trust instruments simply provide a new feature of protection and render life 
insurance more popular than ever in its application to varied needs.) 


HERE is no competition between banks 

and trust companies with life insur- 

ance companies in advocating and de- 
veloping the business of life insurance trusts. 
There is merely cooperation. Banks and 
trust companies offer an additional method 
of dealing with the problem of diminishing 
the waste which unfortunately today is in- 
cident to so many of the lump insurance pay- 
ments. The wastage from worthless or almost 
worthless investments in one year is esti- 
mated at close to $1,000,000,000 and it is 
safe to say that the greater part of this sum 
comes from life insurance payments. 

A trust can be created in two ways: (1) 
by deed, which goes into effect at once, or 
(2) by will, which does not go into effect 
until the will is probated. Life insurance 
policies can be placed in either kind of trust. 
There is, however, a time limit, as it is con- 
trary to public policy to tie up property for- 
ever. In New York State the time limit is 
two lives in being. For example, a trust 
might be created, the income to be paid to 
the wife during her life and after her death 
the income to be paid to the daughter during 
her life and on the death of the daughter the 
principal to be distributed to the grandchil- 
dren. The trust lasts during two lives—the 
life of the wife and the life of the daugh- 
ter—after that the principal is distributed. 

A trustee can be given discretion in making 
payments to the beneficiaries. He can accu- 
mulate income during the life-of a child and 
only pay so much as is necessary for educa- 
tional purposes; he can be given discretion 
to make disbursements out of principal for 
the purpose of educating a child, in case it 


is believed the income will not be sufficient, 
or he can be given discretion to make pay- 
ments to the widow in special cases, as in 
sickness. He can be given discretion to make 
payments up to a certain amount to a boy 
at the time he starts in business, 


Discretion Vested in Trustee 


Discretion is essentially the function of a 
trustee, and it is this element which distin- 
guishes it especially from the annuity pay- 
ment of the life insurance companies. Their 
relationship with the insured is entirely a 
contractual relationship, but a bank or 
trust company is allowed by law to assume 
the relationship of trustee and in this rela- 
tionship the duty of exercising discretion can 
be imposed. 

Now as to preservation of property by the 
trustee—How is this accomplished? First of 
all the law imposes upon the trustee a very 
high duty of care in the making of invest- 
ments. If the courts believe they have not 
lived up to this duty and a loss occurs in 
the investment of trust funds they hold the 
trustee absolutely liable for the loss. 

Insurance money when paid to a corporate 
trustee is invested by a committee of ex- 
perts instead of by a widow or children 
having no experience. The large banks and 
trust companies have investment committees 
who are in turn checked by special commit- 
tees taken from the board of directors, These 
investment committees decide upon the in- 
vestments to be placed in the trusts and these 
trusts are reviewed at least once a year and 
some more frequently. 

Comparison of the yield between the an- 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods of handling 


this or that phase of trust service. 


It is a profitable practice 


and we should like to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Monroe and Clark Streets 


LUCIUS TETER, President 


nuity payment and the insurance trust is dif- 
ficult. In the trust the income yield depends 
upon the investment power given to the trus- 
tee and upon the securities in which the 
trustee has made investments. A trustee can 
be given discretion to invest funds in other 
than legal investments. In that event it 
would invest the insurance money in conserv- 
ative bonds which bear a higher yield than 
Liberties or municipals. If no discretion is 
given the trustee it would be bound to make 
investments in securities known as “Legals,” 
which at present show a yield of between 
412 and 5% per cent. 

After all, the fundamental purpose of life 
insurance companies is to sell life insurance, 
and methods of paying principal is a mere 
incident. Where the insurance trust best fits 
the need of your prospect the best means of 
placing the insurance is to develop it in con- 
junction with a trust. The insurance trust 
idea helps you place the insurance. 

Where there are a large number of poli- 
cies in different companies; where a special 
purpose is to be accomplished, as insurance to 
pay inheritance taxes; where unforeseen con- 
ditions may arise which it is important to 
provide for through giving discretion to a 


JOHN W. O’LEARY, Vice-President 


trustee—these are examples of some of the 
cases where an insurance trust will be desir- 
able. Above all, help protect the estate from 
being wasted. 

It is well recognized that it is through 
trusts that most of the old fortunes we have 
left in New York have been kept intact for 
many generations, and that where trusts have 
not existed inherited fortunes have generally 
become dissipated in one or two generations. 
The same is equally applicable to estates 
created through life insurance. 

Fifty billions of insurance written and new 
policies at the rate of over ten billion « year. 
What a service to the individual and the 
state if we can help preserve this and assist 
in placing funds in useful investments. It 
is the duty of all life insurance underwriters 
to familiarize themselves with the methods 
of operation of an insurance trust, the field 
which it covers and how it can be set up. 
Of course it should be drawn by an attorney. 
This is just as important as in a will, but 
the life insurance underwriter can give use- 
ful advice from his special experience, His 
knowledge of insurance trusts will enable 
him to increase his efficiency as a salesman 
and his service to the public. 
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INANCIAL advertising differs in few es- 
sentials from other kinds of advertis- 
ing. The universal problems of what 
to say and how to say it and where to pub- 
lish it apply in this field as in all the others. 
One or two peculiarities of financial advertis- 
ing are worth noting, however. For instance: 
The merchandise advertiser adds the cost 
of his advertising to the selling price of his 
product Heavy demand which advertising 
alone can create may result in mass produc- 
tion and consequently in reduced cost to the 
consumer, but that consumer pays the cost 
of selling as well as the cost of production. 
The bank advertiser has no variable selling 
price to which his advertising bills can be 
added. He must advertise so efficiently that 
increased demand will pay the bill and until 
that demand can be created he must hold the 
bag. Then, too, his margin of profit per sale 
is probably lower than that of any other 
business man, and this margin is rendered 
precarious by more uncontrollable factors 
that are present in most other businesses. 
Add to this that the banker’s methods are 
subject to more legal regulations, his avenues 
of profit to more legal restrictions, and the 
whole conduct of his business to more gov- 
ernmental inspection than that of any other 
business man and you begin to see the mag- 


g 
nitude of his problem when he considers ag- 
gressive entrance into the field of advertising. 
When their cost is removed the profit remain- 
ing for use in educational propaganda is 
small as compared with what may be spent 
in the same way by other business men bent 
on widening their service. 

The banker’s advertising media are in many 
cases restricted by the nature of his propo- 
sition. For example, very few bankers can 
use national magazines, and even our great 
daily papers are charging the banker in some 
instances fancy prices for circulation, only 
about half of which on the average is or can 
be logically valuable to him. When you come 
to the planning and writing of a bank adver- 


NEW OBJECTIVES AND STANDARDS 
ADVERTISING 


E. H. KITTREDGE 


President, Financial Advertisers Association 










IN BANK 


tising campaign you find difficulties inherent 
in the very nature of the banking business 
Which call for a very special kind of tech- 
nique. 

First of all, comparative talking points are 
exceedingly hard to find. In making banks 
generally safe we have perforce made all 
banks very much alike. You cannot flavor a 
bank account more distinctly, nor color it 
more attractively, nor perfume it more ap- 
petizingly, nor pack it more artistically than 
any other bank account. Price appeal is 
practically out of the question. The bank 
which pays depositors higher interest must 
charge borrowers higher rates and vice versa. 


Mass Appeal 


One of the serious problems in bank ad- 
vertising—particularly in mass appeal for 
small savings—lies in the fact that there is 
no outside condition which times the bank 
appeal. The drive of appetite backs up the 
food advertiser three times in every twenty- 
four hours. Fashion creates demand for the 
advertiser of women’s apparel, modesty and 
the change of seasons for the advertiser of 
men’s clothing. Every season, yes, every hour 
has its demand—creating “do-it-now-or-nev- 
er” for the buyer of most advertised com- 
modities. But the new bank account can al- 
Ways wait until tomorrow and very often 
does wait in spite of everything we can do. 

Worthiness, then, in financial advertising 
is the job of the Association which I have 
the honor to represent. As we conceive it, 
it is twofold. Banking must be made more 
worthy to be advertised, and bank advertis- 
ing must be made more worthy of the insti- 
tutions for which it speaks. Better financial 
advertising will help to give the bankers of 
America the facts that some of them sadly 
need on mass distribution, proving to them 
that the right sort of advertising and sell- 
ing system can be a credit asset equal to 
their time-honored three C’s of Character, 
Capacity and Capital. 
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A BOND OF THE FIRST GENERAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
FORMED IN THE UNITED STATES 


International Securities 


Trust of America 


6% Secured Serial Gold Bonds 


Series B 
Due June 1, 1933 
$1,000, $500, $100 


Series C 
Due June 1, 1943 
$1,000 and $500 


Interest payable at Guaranty Trust Company of New York, June 1 and December 1, 


without deduction of Normal Federal Income Tax not to exceed 2%. 


Redeemable on 


any interest date in whole or in part on 60 days’ notice at 107% and accrued interest. 


Trustee— Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


SECURIT Y—tThe collateral, consisting solely 
of securities and cash which is desposited behind 
the bonds, shall at all times have a market 
value equal to at least 115% of the prin- 
cipal amount or par value of all Bonds 
issued and outstanding. 


Diversification of Collateral—Securities de- 
posited to secure the Bonds shall at all times be 
greatly diversified as follows: At least 400 dif- 
ferent issues must be deposited to secure one 
millions dollars of Bonds and at no time can 
more than 10 per cent of the amount deposited 
represent the obligations of any one Govern- 
ment, State or Municipality, nor more than 
3% the securities of any one company or 
organization. 


Additional Equity—Under the Agreement 
with the Trustee, Bonds are issued only when 
the assets at net cost price, after deducting all 
indebtedness except the bonded obligations, are 
equal to at least 180% of all Bonds outstand- 
ing, including the Bonds then to be issued. 


Bond Interest Reserve—The Agreement re- 
quires that a reserve of 15% of the net earn- 
ings, after payment of Bond interest, must be 
set aside on each regular interest date until the 
fund thus accumulated shall be equivalent to 
five times the annual interest requirements of 
outstanding Bonds. 


All legal matters pertaining to this issue 
have been approved by Messrs. Harris, 
Dawson & Ely,Attorneys,New York City 


THE COMPANY AND ITS BUSINESS— 
International Securities Trust of America, or- 
ganized in April, 1921, is the first general In- 
vestment Trust formed in this country. It is 
engaged solely in the investment of capital in 
the United States and in foreign countries en- 
joying proved stability of Government. Funds 
derived through the sale of the Company’s own 
securities are invested in bonds and stocks that 
meet prescribed standards of worth and market- 
ability. In general the Company's operations 
parallel the methods followed by conservative 
British and Scottish investment trusts for more 
than fifty years. Additional safeguards, to meet 
American conditions, are provided in the Deed 
of Trust. 


Assets—The Company owns more than 500 
separate securities. As of June 1, 1924, these 
holdings consisted of bonds and stocks of 45 
Railroads, 65 Public Utilities, 202 Industrial 
Companies, 52 Foreign Corporations and 43 
Governments or governmental sub-divisions. 


Earnings—The product of this broad distribu- 
tion of invested capital is strength of assets 
united with a substantial earning power. In the 
six months ended June 1, 1924, Bond interest was 
earned more than 6%4 times, Preferred share 
dividends more than 44 times and the balance 
was equivalent to 134 times the Common Share 
dividends for the period. On September 1, 
1924, the Common Share dividend was in- 
creased from $5 to $6 per share per year. 


These Bonds may be obtained through the Agents or Investment Brokers at 


Prices to yield about 6% 


Bull & Rockwell Co., 


Fiscal Agents 


161 Devonshire Street 
Boston, Mass. 


50 Pine Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The information contained in this advertisement while not guaranteed has been obtained from 
reliable sources and we believe it to be correct. 
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HEN in a few weeks the trust com- 
panies throughout Canada begin to 
publish their reports for 1924, it 

will be found, I think, that increases in all 
phases of trust company work have been ex- 
perienced by the companies during the year 
just closed. Especially will this be so in 
four directions—estates which have come for 
administration under wills; moneys received 
on deposit; moneys received (usually for 
from three to five years) on guaranteed trust 
certificates, and through the appointment of 
the companies as receiver, liquidator and 
trustee-in-bankruptcy. In fact the operations 
of a trust company are so wide and varied 
(it has been aptly termed the departmental 
store of finance) that it is difficult to con- 
ceive of conditions in any one year under 
which at least some departments of its 
business will not show expansion. 


More Guaranteed Certificates Sold 

Perhaps the most interesting and signifi- 
cant development of the year 1924 from the 
public standpoint was the increased takings 
by the public themselves of the companies’ 
guaranteed trust certificates. Why was this? 
Simply because the sharp drop in the rates 
of interest which government and municipal 
bonds now yield has made it possible for the 
trust companies to compete with these se- 
curities. Before the war the guaranteed 
certificates of trust companies (like the de- 
bentures of loan companies) were in high 
public favor, both in Canada and in Great 
Britain. These were the days when first- 
class government and municipal bonds rarely 
yielded the investor as high as 4 per cent. 
The investor found a better rate, together 
with excellent and tried security, in the 
guaranteed certificates and debentures men- 
tioned. During the war and for some time 
after, as is well known, the demands of gov- 
ernments throughout the world for money 
were such as to send rates of interest soar- 





SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS BY TRUST COMPANIES OF 
CANADA DURING 1924 


INFLUENCE OF RISE IN STERLING 


W. E. RUNDLE 


Vice-President and General Manager of the National Trust Company, Toronto 





ing, and away beyond what trust companies 
and loan companies could afford to pay. 
Hence these companies could but mark time 
in this department of their business and 
await the turn of the tide. The tide has 
turned. The investor is rapidly returning 
to his old love. Meanwhile the Ontario 
legislature has strengthened the position 
both of the public and of the Ontario trust 
companies by limiting to first mortgages and 
government bonds the securities in which 
guaranteed certificate moneys can be invested 
by the companies, and by providing for gov- 
ernment inspection. 


Watch Sterling Rise 


It is safe to say that no eye has been 
watching more closely nor more inteutly in 
recent weeks the course of sterling exchange 
than that of the trust company official. He 
knows that trust companies which before the 
war were known to the British investing 
public and enjoyed the confidence of the lat- 
ter through years of experience can get 
money freely in Great Britain today at 5 
per cent, or perhaps a shade less. At the 
moment the loss involved in exchanging the 
pound sterling for Canadian dollars prohib- 
its the importation to Canada of British 
capital by the trust companies. Should ster- 
ling go to par, however, or near it, the re- 
sult upon the business of Canadian trust 
companies is obvious, while it would no 
doubt also mean a lessening in the rates now 
being offered in Canada on guaranteed cer- 
tificates issued to Canadian investors. 

While, as already indicated, the volume 
of trust company business substantially in- 
ereased during 1924, I doubt whether the 
profits of the companies generally will show 
a relative increase. The reason for this is 
the tardiness of interest collections in the 
West. The mortgage lending companies of 
Canada (life, loan and trust companies) 
have since the Confederation in 1867 played 
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a fine part in the development of Canadian 
agriculture through mortgage loans to farm- 
ers in all parts of the Dominion. No such 
agricultural progress as this country has wit- 
nessed could have been achieved had it not 
been for the life, loan and trust companies. 
The relationship which has existed between 
the companies and the farmers for now well- 
nigh sixty years has been mutually advan- 
tageous. The one has received the coopera- 
tion of necessary capital, while the other has 
been fairly remunerated for that cooperation. 
lburing the sixty years there have been pe- 
riods when for various causes and reasons 
controllable and uncontrollable, the farming 
industry has found it more difficult than at 
other times to meet its obligations promptly. 
Such a period is now being experienced by 
the farmers of Western Canada. It is en- 
couraging to know that the progress of 
events in the West during 1924 encourages 
the view that the worst conditions are pass- 
ing and a better day is dawning. Meanwhile, 
however, prudence dictates that all mort- 
gage lending companies shall from their 
earnings make ample provision for losses in 
the West, and be ultra conservative in the 
declaration of their profits—From Mail and 
Empire, Toronto.) 


Royat Trust Co. oF Trust COMPANY OF CUBA, 
CANADA, ORGANIZED 1899 


HAVANA, ORGANIZED 1906 


TRUST COMPANIES OF CANADA 

Trust assets of the trust companies of Can- 
ada passed the billion figure during the year 
1924. One year ago they aggregated $955,- 
364, 128, not including the property held un- 
der administration as trustee under corpo- 
rate indentures, receivership and in other 
capacities. Combined capital has also in- 
creased from the total of $51,164,000 at the 
beginning of the year. Among the institutions 
which have enjoyed a large measure of 
growth are the Royal Trust Company of 
Montreal: Toronto General Trusts; National 
Trust Company of Toronto, Eastern Trust 
company of Halifax, Standard Trusts Com- 
pany of Winnipeg, Montreal Trust Company 
and Crown Trust Company. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK 

A gain of $30,983,000 in deposits was made 
by the American Exchange National Bank of 
New York last year, bringing total to $175,- 
347,537, with resources of $225,437,972. Cap- 
ital is $5,000,000. There was an increase of 
$397.942 available from earnings after pay- 
ment of dividends which was added to sur- 


plus and undivided profits which total $8,- 
246,000. 
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HE Mississippi Valley Trust Company 

is acommercial bank. Since 1890, it 
has taken an active part in the industrial 
and commercial development of St. Louis 
and the entire Mississippi Valley. 


Among its fifty thousand customers are 
thousands of individuals, firms, and cor- 


porations engaged in nearly every line of 
industry. 


Close contact with the commercial in- 
terests makes the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company a particularly desirable corre- 
spondent for banks and bankers. 
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St. Louis Union Trust Company 


—the only Trust Company in St. Louis with no 
demand liabilities—is rounding out its thirty- 
sixth year of service to its large clientele. 


Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS 


$10,000,000.00 


JOHN F. SHEPLEY, Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 
Vice-President 
JAMES H. GROVER 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR H. BURG 
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JAMES F. BALLARD 
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JOSEPH D. BASCOM 
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Rope Co. 
JOHN I. BEGGS 
President and General Mana- 
ger, St. Louis Car Co. 
WILLIAM K. BIXBY 
Financier 
ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 
Vice-Pres. Ch. Bd., Institute 
of Gov't Research 
AUGUST A. BUSCH 
President, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
L. RAY CARTER 
Pres., Carter Commission Co. 
THERON E. CATLIN 
Financier 
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ISAAC H. ORR, President 
J. S. WALKER 
Assistant Treasurer 

L. C. POST 

Assistant Trust Officer 
WARREN McGINNIS 

Assistant Trust Officer 
HUGH B. ROSE 

Assistant Trust Officer 
EDWARD G. GRUBB, Jr. 

Assistant Trust Officer 
H. A. MURPHY 

Assistant Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


WM. H. DANFORTH 
Pres., Ralston Purina Co. 
SAMUEL C. DAVIS 
Financier 
JOHN D. FILLEY 
Pres., American Mfg. Co. 
BENJAMIN GRATZ 
Warren, Jones & Gratz 
E. W. GROVE 
Pres., Paris Medicine Co. 
JAMES H. GROVER 
Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON 
Ch. of Bd., International Shoe 
Co. 
HUGH McK. JONES 
Robert McK. Jones & Co. 
JOHN B. KENNARD 
Pres., J. Kennard & Sons Car- 
pet Co. 
N. A. McMILLAN 
Ch. of Bd., First National Bank 
EDWARD MALLINCKRODT 


Pres., Mallinckrodt Chem. 
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Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE M. PYLE 
Assistant Secretary 
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Assistant Secretary 


EDWARD UNWIN 
Real Estate Officer 
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E. D. NIMS 
Pres., Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone System 
ISAAC H. ORR, President 
L. M. RUMSEY, Jr. 
Vice-Pres., State Nat. 
JOHN F. SHEPLEY 
Chairman of Board 
A. J. SIEGEL 
Pres., Huttig Sash and Door Co. 
WALLACE D. SIMMONS 
Trustee, Associated Simmons 
Hardware Companies 
M. E. SINGLETON 
Pres., Missouri State Life In- 
surance Co. 
MAHLON B. WALLACE 
Ch. of Bd., Cupples Co.; Pres., 
Union Bag and Paper Corp. 
F. O. WATTS 
Pres., First National Bank 
THOMAS H. WEST 
Financier 
EDWARDS WHITAKER 
Pres., Boatmen’s Bank 
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nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
( $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


proximatin 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


Established 1905 





SPECIAL STATISTICAL SERVICE FOR 
TRUST COMPANY PATRONS 

The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
announces the establishment of a statistical 
division in its bond department as well as 
special analytical services in handling es- 
tates. The new bond department service 
offers counsel to investors on their present 
and prospective holdings. Experts are 
trained to constantly scrutinize details, in- 
vestments and financial management of cor- 
porations issuing securities so as to be fa- 
miliar with offerings presented to the de- 
partment. In the trust department the in- 
vestments and property held for estates and 
in trust come up periodically for analysis by 
a committee of trust officers and then for 
review by the executive committee of the 
board of directors. Another innovation is 
the publication of a monthly pamphlet en- 
titled Bond Briefs which discusses invest- 
ment subjects of current interest. 

The December 31st statement of the North- 
ern Trust Company shows resources of $68,- 
116,000 with deposits of $57,097,000. Capi- 


+ 


tal is $2,000,000; surplus, $3,000,000, and un- 


divided profits, $2,306,142. The year shows 
a big gain in trust business. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 
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GROWTH OF FIRST WISCONSIN BANKS 

In the growth of business and earnings 
the First Wisconsin National Bank and its 
allied First Wisconsin Trust Company have 
experienced a successful year. Resources of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank passed 
the one hundred million figure and at the 
close of the year amounted to $105,408,107 
with cash and due from banks and U. 8. 
Treasury amounting to $26,357,120; U. 8S. 
Government securities, $6,877,000 ; investment 
securities, $3,761,000; loans and discounts, 
$64,376,000. Deposits aggregate $91,819,282. 
Capital is $6,000,000; surplus, $4,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $763,468. 

The First Wisconsin Trust Company, 
which devotes its functions chiefly to fiduci- 
ary services, has resources of $6,461,433, ex- 
clusive of large individual and corporate 
trust holdings. Its capital is $800,000; sur- 
plus, $800,000 and undivided profits, $305,- 
041. 


Bank suspensions in the United States 
during 1924 amounted to 613 as compared 
with 578 in 1923 and 277 in 1922. Aggregate 
liabilities involved were $202,926,000. The 
largest number of suspensions were in Mid- 
dle Western and Western states. 


ErrIncHAaM B. Morris 


n re-elected President of the Girard Trust Company 
for the thirty-ninth consecutive year 
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THIRTY-NINE YEARS AS PRESIDENT OF GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


When Effingham B. Morris was re-elected 
president of the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia at the recent annual meeting 
of the board of managers, it was the thirty- 
ninth consecutive time that he was elected 
to that office. This long and unbroken record 
of service entitles Mr. Morris to the hon- 
orable distinction of dean of the Philadelphia 
banking and trust company fraternity. The 
growth and the distinguished position which 
the Girard Trust Company occupies not only 
in its home community, but among trust com- 
panies of the country as a whole, afford the 
best evidence of the rare executive talent 
and devotion to trust company ideals which 
have characterized Mr. Morris’ years of serv- 
ice. 

Chartered in 1836 and with a record or 
nearly ninety years of administration, the 
Girard Trust Company has had only four 
presidents in its corporate career. Benjamin 
Richards continued as_ president until his 
death in 1851 and was succeeded by Thomas 
Ridgway, who continued in office until 1883. 
His successor was John B. Garrett, who re- 
mained in office until 1887, when Mr. Morris 
was elected president. Mr. Morris was at 
that time only thirty-one years old and had 
been serving as general counsel for the com- 
pany as well as general attorney for the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. It was under Mr. 
Morris’ management that the Girard Trust 
Company experienced its wonderful growth 
which is revealed in the fact that the com- 
pany now has deposits of $56,010,000 ; individ- 
ual trust funds of $371,239,794 and corporate 
trusts of $1,509,392,390. Impressive as these 
totals of trust funds and property under ad- 
ministration appear, they do not tell the 
whole story, inasmuch as many hundreds 
of millions of estate and trust fund obliga- 
tions have been carried out in final settlement. 

Capital is $2,500,000 with surplus fund of 
$7,500,000 with undivided profits account aug- 
mented by the operations of the past year to 
total of $3,440,189. In presenting the annual 
statement for the year ending November 29, 
1924, President Morris stated that earnings 
amounted to $1,730,046 and after payment of 
dividends and deduction of all charges, left 
$689,579 to be added to surplus and undivided 
profits. In addition to earnings the company 
realized the further sum of $482,009 on sales 
of securities which had been charged down 
in previous years. Total market value of se- 
curities held by the company represents 


at present current prices, substantial 
values in excess of amounts at which 
they are carried on the books. Dividend dis- 
bursements amounted to $1,000,000. Among 
other charges was an appropriation of $85,- 
711 for distribution to members of the staff; 
contribution of $50,000 to pension fund, mak- 
ing the total $335,866 and an appropriation 
of $380,000 for the building fund for comple- 
tion of the new addition to the main build- 
ing. The company’s banking property is car- 
ried on the books at a value of $2,880,050 as 
compared with assessed value for taxation 
of $5,000,000. Trust funds increased during 
the year from $343,000,000 to $371,000,000. 
Officers were re-elected and _ the following 
members of the board of managers were also 
re-elected: Francis I. Gowen, George H. Me- 
Fadden, Henry Tatnall, E. Dawson Coleman 
and Morris L, Clothier. 


APPOINTED GENERAL MANAGER OF 
EASTERN TRUST COMPANY OF 
HALIFAX 

Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of R. H. Neilson to the important 
position of general manager of the Eastern 
Trust Company of Halifax, Canada. Mr, 
Neilson came to the company as assistant 
general manager in 1920 and has a long and 
valuable banking and fiduciary experience. 
Born in Arnprior, Ontario, he began his bank- 
ing career with the Bank of Ottawa in 1901 
and a few years later became associated with 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. He served 
as manager of various branches of that bank 
in the Canadian West and in Ontario, until 
1915, when he went overseas. He served in 
France with the First Canadian Divisional 
Engineers, returning to Canada after the 
signing of the Armistice, and re-entering the 
service of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
as manager at Moncton. 

The Eastern Trust Company occupies a dis- 
tinguished position among Canadian financial 
and fiduciary organizations, It has now com- 
pleted its thirty-second year of service and 
has held steadfastly to the highest trust com- 
pany ideals, At the close of 1923 the com- 
pany’s assets aggregated $35,715,000, exclu- 
sive of property held under corporate trusts 
or as receiver, which was valued at $39,500,- 
000.. Capital account a year ago was $1,928,- 
065 with estates and trusts under administra- 
tion of $32,293,000. Hector McInnes, K. C 
is president. 
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ADVANCED METHODS OF PROTECTION AND AUDIT IN 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OPERATIGUNS 


PREVENTING LOSS AND INCREASING PROFITS THROUGH SCIENTIFIC 
AUDITING 


F. L. GILBERT 
Resident Partner, Ernst & Ernst, New York 


(Epiror’s Note: Approved auditing of bank and trust company operations calls not 
only for the best kind of supervision but also auditing control which is constructive in 


character and paves the way for constant improvement in service. 


Experience has shown 


that with the increasing volume of daily transactions and varied responsibilities involved, 
the ordinary methods of auditing as defined by official or statutory requirements are not 


sufficient. 


The following article discusses the advance made in the science of bank audit- 


ing not only as a means of protection against losses but also revealing improvement in 
service and creation of new channels of business.) 


ESPONSIBILITY rests upon the di- 

recting and executive officials of 

banks and trust companies to sur- 
round daily operations with the best avail- 
able safeguards and protection to remove 
those temptations which often lead to pecu- 
lations and losses. Recently published in- 
formation as to shortages and misappropria- 
tions shows that they have reached serious 
proportions, They give occasion to more 
earnest consideration of the responsibility 
of bank and trust company directors with 
reference to periodical examinations re- 
quired by national banking laws and many 
state laws. 

The detail involved in a proper audit of 
a bank’s records is usually of such volume 
as to render impractical, if not impossible, 
the complete audit of all departments of the 
bank. Ordinarily such examination as is 
made by the directors is confined in a gen- 
eral way to the count of cash, inspection of 
notes and securities, trial balances of de- 
positors’ ledgers and such other features as 
are more specifically outlined in instructions 
from the Comptroller of the Currency and 
State Banking Commissioners. 

Too Great Reliance Upon Official 
Certifications 


The members of the boards of directors 
are usually men engaged in other pursuits 
and are not familiar with the technique of 
making such comprehensive examinations as 
would warrant them in individually assum- 
ing the responsibility which devolves upon 


them as such directors, when they certify 
that they have audited the affairs of their 
respective banks. 

It can be readily understood why there 
should be a tendency to rely on the exam- 
inations made under supervision of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, State Banking 
Departments, Federal Reserve Banks or 
Clearing Houses, to disclose any irregulari- 
ties that may exist in the affairs of the 
bank. However, it must be borne in mind 
that, with the great number of banks to be 
examined and the limited staff of examiners 
available, the volume of detail again pro- 
hibits a complete check of each and every 
department of the bank. This condition, be- 
ing generally known by the employees of the 
bank, and a reasonable certainty that the 
examinations will follow the same general 
course, naturally leads the peculator to 
choose methods of covering his shortage 
which would be most likely revealed only by 
a detailed and comprehensive audit. 


Losses from Embezzlement and Forgery 

The danger in placing too great reliance 
in such examinations as have been referred 
to is that their very brevity gives opportu- 
nity to cover the shortage, at least tempo- 
rarily, through manipulation of accounts or 
otherwise. This is emphasized particularly 
in the cases of large peculations which al- 
most invariably are accomplished over a 
period of time extending beyond one or sey- 
eral examinations, one recent case covering 
a period of approximately twenty-five years. 
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Few realize that the total annual losses 
involved in embezzlement and forgery have 
been estimated by surety companies at ap- 
proximately $200,000,000, about equally di- 
vided between the two crimes. The serious 
aspect of this is that the tendency toward 
such crimes appears to be on the increase. 
The Argus Casualty Chart, an official insur- 
ance publication issued by the National Un- 
derwriter Company, gives the following 
startling statistics for the last seven years: 

Fidelity 
Premiums 
$10,000,000 
11,000,000 
1919 14,000,000 
1920 18,000,000 
1921 27,000,000 
1922 24,000,000 9,000,000 38% 
19238 29,000,000 10,000,000 34% 

In 1917, the surety companies paid back 
to insurers in payment of 25 cents 
out of each dollar received in premiums, and 
in 1921, 43 cents, an increase of 72 per cent. 
The year 1923 shows a reduction in losses 
possibly due to a more careful selection of 
risks. Nevertheless, the increase in the per- 
centage of losses over the seven-year period 
is convincing evidence of corresponding in- 
crease in office crimes. 


Losses Loss 
Paid Per cent 
$2,000,000 25% 
3,000,000 28% 
4,000,000 32% 
5,000,000 27% 
11,000,000 43% 


Year 
1917 
1918 


losses, 


Causes of Crime Tendency 

The manager of the Claim Department of 
one of the largest surety companies recently 
stated, “There are more defalcations at the 
present time than at any other time in the 
history of the company dating back over 
a generation.” The leading surety com- 
panies have given special attention and study 
to this growing crime tendency in an effort 
to ascertain the cause of it and the principal 
reasons ascertained were: 

1. Lack of thorough and frequent detailed 
audits. 

. Carelessness in investigating records of 
new employees. 

3. Increased opportunities for financial 
crime due to enlarged complexity of 
modern business. 

Resentment against the wealthy class. 

5. Low salaries. 

. Desire for pleasures and luxuries be- 
yond earning capacity. 
Doctrines of anarchy and Bolshevism. 


Loss of Millions 
The above headline recently appeared in 
connection with the announcement that a 
defaulting cashier, who with the assistant 
cashier was charged with the embezzlement 
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of $1,000,000,.-had said that his peculations 
had continued more than twenty-five years 
and that he was responsible for about $S800,- 
000 of the shortage. The news item quotes 
from the cashier's alleged confession as fol- 
lows: “ * * * took the actual cash from 
the bank and then through the manipulation 
of the bank’s ledger and, with the aid of a 
dummy ledger, all his own, 
various peculations. Forged checks against 
different accounts were used to cover up.” 
The seriousness of a shortage of this amount 
in a bank of $200,000 capital and approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 deposits speaks for itself. 

Another shortage recently disclosed in a 
bank having slightly over $1,500,000 deposits, 
Was occasioned by the receiving teller re- 
ceiving deposits on savings accounts and 
withholding the money but crediting the 
respective individual accounts in the savings 
ledger without entering the deposit on the 
daily summary to show the bank’s total lia- 
bility on savings deposits. This method of 
operation was extended to the forging of 
drafts on depositors’ accounts. The teller, 
acting at times as paying teller, would with- 
draw money from the bank’s funds and make 
out a slip for the withdrawal, which would 
be charged to the individual account on 
which it was drawn, posted, and then erased, 
the bank’s cash remaining charged with 
the withdrawal on the general ledger. 

This peculation extended over a period of 
four years and amounted to over $235,000. 

The difference between the aggregate bal- 
ances shown by the individual savings ac- 
counts and the total shown by the general 
ledger represented the shortage. Its discov- 
ery was delayed through the fact that the 
teller assisted the bookkeeper each month 
in taking the trial balance of the savings 
ledgers and had the opportunity of adjust- 
ing the total to suit his needs. When a bank 
examiner took a trial balance of the indi- 
vidual savings ledgers, he would, as is usu- 
ally the custom, list the balances on an add- 
ing machine, which in the most 
banks is a time-consuming process and would 
require an hour or more to complete one 
ledger. When the examiner had started the 
trial balance the teller would call his at- 
tention to something else in another part of 
the bank and he would leave the adding ma- 
chine for an interval, during which the 
teller would throw back the carriage, elim- 
inate the correct total, insert a new total 
which would adjust the balance to the gen- 
eral ledger requirement and replace the car- 
riage. The examiner, returning to the ma- 
chine would proceed with his trial balance 
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which, of course, would 


with the general ledger. 


result in agreement 


Shortage in Liberty Bonds 

A shortage, reported as approximating 
$600,000, recently disclosed in the Liberty 
Bond Department of a bank capitalized at 
$100,000 and having liabilities of about $2,- 
000,000, resulted, among other things, in the 
closing of the bank and a 100 per cent as- 
sessment on capital stock. It is understood 
that a large portion of the shortage occurred 
in the securities of the patrons of the bank 
to which the defaulting cashier had access. 

In an evening paper of January 12th, the 
following heading appears over an article: 
“Judge refuses to imprison old postal clerks, 
declares their scant pay virtually drove them 
to dishonesty ;” and we read in the same 
paper and the same issue:—‘N. Y. harbor 
pirates loot $2,000,000 year, shippers charge 
thieves operate in junk boats and procure 
vast equipment.” 

Then there is the vast number of em- 
bezzlements and losses due to theft that the 
general public never hear anything about; 
it is going on all of the time in high and low 
places. When we read and hear about these 
cases, we say to ourselves that we must be 
more careful and we resolve to put an extra 
lock on the stable door and as time goes on, 
we are inclined to let up on our vigilance un- 
til we are impressed again with another dis- 
aster. 

The Reserve Cities Bankers Association 
have gone on record as recommending the 
detail audit of the accounts of borrowers, 
because the balance sheet audit has not 
proven adequate to meet all of the require- 
ments; it does not give all of the facts, there- 
fore it is not the whole truth about the busi- 
ness. 

The life span is increasing and mankind 
is enjoying better health and taking more 
satisfaction in living due in a large part to 
preventive medicine. We are being taught 
to regulate our lives and habits to the end 
that a proper balance is maintained in diet, 
work, relaxation and to note the warning 
signs that indicate trouble ahead. The 
budget in government and in business is a 
plan for safe conduct of business. It is the 
guide that points the way to greater profit 
and success; it is based on the experience of 
the past and on the best judgment of the 
executives as to the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. Business methods are being constant- 
ly improved and systems of ten years ago 
are practically obsolete today. New condi- 
tions, new dangers, changes in the trend of 
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men and affairs has demanded a tightening 
up process, a shortening of the course and 
the elimination of red tape and duplication 
of effort. 
Science of Auditing 

The auditor of today is not a checker of 
figures, a verifier or sleuth for the detection 
of embezzlers, pilferers and other of the ilk; 
he is a business counsellor, particularly valu- 
able to the banker and is ever willing to co- 
operate and is ready to receive the sugges- 
tions of the banker, and as he pursues his 
work of checking, analyzing and review of 
methods, he is alert to the fact that he 
owes an obligation to his client to bring to 
him constructive suggestions for better 
methods, to see to it that the financial struc- 
ture of the business is on a safe basis and 
that he is availing himself of all of the 
facilities and sources of revenue at hand. 

An audit fails when it does not bring to 
the client some new and important aspect 
of the business that was not previously 
known or considered, or some suggestion for 
better methods, additional necessary safe- 
guards for protecting against loss of cash 
and other property. The banker needs the 
audit in his own business just as much as 
it is necessary for his customer, and for pre- 
cisely the same reasons, and if anything the 
risk that the banker is underwriting is much 
greater than that of the average merchant 
or manufacturer. 


o . & 
& LO . 


SPOKANE & EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 

Corporate trusteeship is rapidly coming 
into its own in the Pacific Northwest where 
a number of excellently managed trust com- 
panies are diligently spreading the gospel. 
Among these is the Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Company, which has maintained high stand- 
ards of administration under the leadership 
of President R. L. Rutter. The latest state- 
ment shows total trust department assets of 
$25,001,000 including trust investments and 
funds of $3,930,000; securities held for cli- 
ents, $7,519,000; Liberty Bonds held for cli- 
ents, $1,034,000, and corporate and title trusts 
of $12,513,000. The financial department 
shows resources of $11,584,000, with depos- 
its of $10,132,181; capital, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $452,296. 


Alexander Gilbert, vice-chairman of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, has 
made a gift of $1,000 to New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, the income to 
be used for the establishment of certain 
scholastic prizes, 
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THE GUARDIAN WAY—HELPFULNESS 





30 Years Old 


y bene Guardian Bank is thirty years old this month. 
Its growth has been due to the support and recog: 


nition of its friends everywhere, and its officers and 
directors gratefully express their appreciation of this 
loyalty. 


In these thirty years the bank’s capital and surplus have grown 
from $500,000 to $8,000,000. Its deposits have increased from 
$75,000 to $107,000,000. Its personnel has grown from four 
people (one of whom is now president of the bank) to a force 
of 625. And today, among more than thirty thousand banks 
in the United States, The Guardian ranks 49th in point of 
size—24th outside of New York City. 


For the years ahead, we ask only an ty 
to prove to an increasing clientele that “There’s 
a spirit of helpfulness in The Guardian Bank.” 





AND TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
RESOURCES MORE THAN $110,000,000 
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THE PROPOSED McFADDEN-PEPPER BILL AND ITS 
EFFECT UPON THE STATE BANKING SYSTEM 


BRANCH BANKING CONSIDERED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


J. F. SARTORI 
President, Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


(Epiror’s Note: The branch banking controversy has raged for years in this country 
and is shortly expected to come up for legislative decision in Congress where the McFad- 
den-Pepper bill has been given priority on the calendar at this session. At the last 
annual convention of the American Bankers Association a resolution was adopted ap- 
proving the enactment of the McFadden-Pepper bill with the so-called Hull amendments 
defining the restricted lines on which branch banking may be conducted by both national 
and state bank members of the Federal Reserve system. The policy of Trust CoMPANIES 
Magazine has been clearly stated as advocating equal privileges to national and state 
banks and the article by Mr. Sartori is published in the interests of free discussion on 


both sides of this vexatious question.) 


HE Comptroller of the Currency* has 

been very active in urging upon Con- 

gress the passage of the McFadden- 
Pepper bill. He urged the adoption of the 
bill on the plea that the national banking 
system is endangered through the competi- 
tion of the state banking systems; that the 
Federal Reserve system is dependent upon 
the compulsory membership of the national 
banks and unless they are safeguarded 
through the fostering provisions of this bill, 
the stability of our financial structure is 
threatened. 

In support of his position he alleges that 
since 1918 some 206 national banks have been 
converted into state banks and in certain 
cities where branch banking is permitted, as 
in Cleveland, Detroit, New Orleans and Los 
Angeles, the situation is declared to be par- 
ticularly critical for the national banks. He, 
therefore, warmly advocates the bill as a 
liberalization of the National Bank Act 
which will afford the desired protection both 
by increasing the powers of the national 
banks and by curtailing the privileges of 
the state banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve system. 


State Banks Do Not Oppose Removing Re- 
strictions from National Banks 

I should like to make it clear at the outset 

that I believe the National Bank Act should 

be revised so as to give the national banks 

relief from some of the restrictions under 


*The Comptroller referred to and quoted is Hon. Henry G. 
Dawes, whose resignation was effective December 15, 1924. 


which they have been operating and I know 
of no state banker who has opposed the Mc- 
Fadden-Pepper bill insofar as it gives to na- 
tional banks greater freedom in their opera- 
tions. 

The bill, however, does not stop with a 
grant of freedom of operation to national 
banks but goes on to put restrictions upon 
those state banks which are members of 
the Federal Reserve system. Here it is that 
state banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system feel that the passage of 
Section 9 of the McFadden-Pepper bill will 
be unfair and unjust. These state banks 
say in effect, “Go as far as you like in grant- 
ing additional rights and privileges to na- 
tional banks, but do not seek the advantage 
of the national banks through legislation 
which will hamper and cripple the state 
member banks.” 

It is against branch banking that the 
Comptroller directs most of his fire. When 
he states that 206 national banks have con- 
verted into state banks since 1918, the num- 
ber sounds impressive. But how many state 
banks have converted into national banks 
during the same period? In California dur- 
ing that period nine national banks have 
converted into state banks while 21 state 
banks have converted into national banks. 
Yet California is one of the states in which 
the national banks are said to be endan- 
gered. 

Again the Comptroller cites Los Angeles 
as one of the cities in which national banks 
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are threatened. Yet three national banks 
of a million dollars capital each have been 
established in Los Angeles within the past 
two years, while only two national banks 
with capital of $225,000 have gone out of 
existence in the past four years and one of 
them became an agency of another national 
bank ! 


The Power of Managers of Branch Banks 

The Comptroller is very much opposed to 
branch banks on the ground that they do not 
make what he calls “character” loans, that 
is, loans which are based upon belief in the 
borrower's honesty and initiative rather than 
upon high-class collateral. He insists that 
branch managers have no discretion in the 
making of loans; are without authority; are 
governed by rigid and uniform rules, laid 
down at the head office; have no interest in 
the community; are not influenced by the 
community’s desires and necessities; and 
are about like railroad station agents in the 
extent of their powers. 

So far as California branch bank mana- 
gers are concerned I have no hesitancy in 
saying that there is not the slightest truth 
in his view. They make more loans and 
larger loans without consultation with the 
head office than they could make as indepen- 
dent bankers. They and their advisory 
boards are as firmly rooted in and as zealous 
for the advancement of their communities as 
are any citizens. They have, however, the 
advantage of being able to lend more money 
when it is needed than could any local bank. 
Branch banking furnishes the surest and 
quickest facilities for getting the city’s sur- 
plus funds to the country districts where it 
is needed. 

The Comptroller asserts further that 
branch banking is absentee banking and that 
the transfer of temporary surplus funds 
from one community to meet an excessive 
temporary demand in another is an arrogant 
assumption on the part of branch bankers 
of power which should be exercised by the 
federal reserve banks. This argument is so 
evidently lacking in any basis of fact and 
indicates sv great a lack of familiarity with 
ordinary banking practices, that one is forced 
to the conclusion that the Comptroller has 
taken ne calm and deliberate survey of the 
situation. 


Inconsistencies in Arguments 
The MecFadden-Pepper bill provides that 
national banks shall have the right to estab- 
lish city branches in any state which now 
permits state banks to have branches. To 


this the state banks have no objection. They 
are entirely willing that national banks 
should be put on a parity in the matter of 
competition. But the McFadden-Pepper bill 
also proposes that no state bank shall be ad- 
mitted to membership in the Federal Reserve 
system except it give up all branches out- 
side the city of the head office, established 
after the passage of the Act, and prohibits 
any state bank member from establishing 
any additicusl branches outside the city of 
the head office. 

Lhis iimitation upon the state bank mem- 
bers in regard to outside branches is vig- 
orously condemned by the state member 
banks in California and in other states which 
permit state-wide branch banking. They are 
opposed to it becuuse they became members 
of the Federal Reserve system upon the pro- 
viso contained in Section 9 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, that they should retain all their 
statutory and charter rights not in conflict 
with the Federal Reserve Act. At the time 
they became members they were operating 
branches so that branch banking was not 
then regardeG as in conflict with the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

This condition of retaining their statutory 
and charter rights should not be taken away 
by a change in policy on the part of Con- 
gress without the most impelling reasons. 
No one has been able to show, or has even 
attempted to show, that branch banking in 
California has been anything but helpful, 
both to our agricultural and to our urban 
population. There is no real occasion for 
this radical change of policy on the part of 
Congress and it will compel the state bank 
members engaged in branch banking on a 
state wide scale to make the choice of sur- 
rendering their right to establish outside 
branches or of withdrawing from the Fed 
eral Reserve system. They do not wish to 
do either and they should not be faced with 
the dilemma. 


Stability of the System Must Depend Upon 
Service It Renders 


The bank of which I am president, with 
resources of over two hundred million dol- 
lars, is a member of the system, though i* 
has never had oceasion to use the redis- 
count or borrowing facilities afforded to 
members. I personally am a firm believer 
in the Federal Reserve system when prop- 
erly administered, and by properly adminis- 
tered, I mean administered without discrim- 
ination as between member banks, whether 
they be national banks or state banks. My 
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conception of the Federal Reserve system is 
that of a great national system including 
eventually all eligible banks in order that 
it may have the maximum strength. 

In the last analysis the stability of the 
Federal Reserve system does not rest upon 
compulsory membership of the national 
banks. but upon the service it renders its 
members and the country. State bank mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve system have 
more than twelve billions of resources, 
while the national banks have some twenty- 
three billions, and non-member state banks, 
about 19,000 in number, have over twenty 
billions of resources. The weakness of the 
Federal Reserve system at present lies in 
the fact that state banks with over twenty 
billions of resources have not become mem- 
bers. The MceFadden-Pepper bill, showing as 
it does a clear intention to aid national 
banks at the expense of state bank members, 
will net offer any inducement to state banks 
to join. 

The original intention of the Federal Re- 
serve Act was to create a national system 
for banks and it has proceeded upon that 
basis to the present time. The Comptroller 
of the Currency is seeking to make it a sys- 
tem for national banks, by forcing the state 
member banks either to withdraw or to con- 
vert into national banks. He has stated 
publicly his belief that they will not with- 
draw. The conclusion must be that he hopes 
to place them in such a position that they 
will e nvert into national banks. 


Advantages Over State Banks 


It is apparent from the provisions of the 
McFadden-Pepper bill, sponsored by the 
Comptroller, and from the recent regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board regarding the 
admission of state banks to the Federal Re- 
serve system, that these federal banking au- 
thorities are seeking to strengthen the na- 
tional banking system at the expense of the 
state systems, 

There is, finally, a wider significance to be 
attached to the McFadden-Pepper bill than 


that of a struggle between rival banking sys- 
tems. ne of the foundations of our govern- 
mental structure is the principle of local 
self-government. Again and again we find 


instances of the tendency to encroach upon 
this principle and to concentrate govern- 
mental authority in bureaucratic hands at 
Washington. This is just one more instance. 


State Banks Ask Merely Equality 


It is true that the state banks have been 
vrowing faster than the national banks and 
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Unknown and Missing 
Heirs — Searched For 


Lawyers and Trust officers have not the time, or the 
facilities, for searches for absent heirs, owners of dor- 
mant bank accounts, terminated trust balances, etc. 
Our international organization specializes in service 
of this character. 


We advance all expenses, engage legal services when 
required and co-operate upon ethical lines with 
trustees and legal representatives. 


Booklet re our world-wide activities, sent to Lawyers 
and Trust officers on request. 


W. C. COX & COMPANY 
Federal Reserve Bank Building CHICAGO 





that state bank resources are about $34,000,- 
000,000, while those of national banks are 
about $23,000,000,000. The more rapid devel- 
opment of the state banks has been due to 
the greater ease with which they are able 
to adapt themselves to changing economic 
and financial conditions. State legislation is 
more easily obtained than national legisla- 
tion and state banking laws have been 
amended from year to year to meet new con- 
ditions, while national bank legislation has 
not kept pace with the country’s develop- 
ment. It is highly desirable that the na- 
tional banks should be given relief from 
some of the restrictions under which they 
have been operating, and state banks have 
no ground of complaint against the McFad- 
den-Pepper bill insofar as it gives to na- 
tional banks greater freedom in their oper:- 
tions. 

The state banks do not ask for any pref- 
erential treatment. They are entirely will- 
ing that national banks should be granted 
all the rights and privileges, with the corre- 
sponding obligations, which they enjoy. They 
resent the attempt, under the false ery of 
saving the Federal Reserve system, to under- 
mine and weaken the state banking systems. 
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RECORD OF PLAINFIELD TRUST CO. 

The Plainfield Trust Company of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, which recently approved plans 
for a monumental new bank building, has 
completed another successful year. Since 
1902 the resources have increased from $487,- 
551 to $15.803,665 ; deposits from $381,000 to 
$12,178,898. Capital stock is now $609,300 
with surplus and undivided profits of $823,- 
842. When the physical merger with the 
City National Bank of Plainfield is accom- 
plished the resources will probably exceed 
$20,000,000, 
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FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
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fiduciary representation 
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WISCONSIN 


Ouiver C. Futter President 
CuHartes M. Morris - - =  ~« Vice-President 
Crype H. Futter - - - - Vice-President 
WaLTeR KasTEN Vice-President 
H. O. Seymour Vice-President 
Rosert W. Bairp Vice-President 
Geo. B. LuHMAN Trust Officer 


Witsur 1. Barto - - Secretary and Treasurer 
et >e- 


Affiliated with the Firs Wisconsin National Bank 
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SERVICE AND 


DEPENDABILITY 


We Are Prepared to Handle All Business in Banking and 
Trust Capacities 


We invite correspondence from banks and trust companies. 


COMMERCIAL BANK 


MIAMI, 


CAPITAL - $200,000.00 


COMPANY 


TRUST 


FLORIDA 


SURPLUS - $100,000.00 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 























STATUS OF BANKING AND AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH 


R. S. HECHT 
President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans 


HE buying power of the agricultural 
sections has increased materially, and 
there is a decided improvement in the 
morale of the rural population. Much is 
still heard, however, of legislation needed to 
improve the credit facilities of the farmer. 
We seriously doubt that with Federal Land 
Banks, Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
Joint Stock Land Banks, and a number of 
other special agencies created within recent 
years, the farmers’ best will be 
served by additional facilities for incurring 
debt. We believe that the further improve- 
ment of his economic condition is more likely 
to come from improved methods of produc- 
tion, marketing and variation of crops. 
Notwithstanding the relatively prosperous 
condition of commerce and industry there 
has been a considerable amount of idle capi- 
tal throughout the country, with the result 
that bank deposits have shown a substantial 
increase. The experience of our own institu- 
tion has been quite in line with this general 
trend of affairs, and our deposits have grown 
to a new high mark, as is shown in the 
statement printed in these pages. This, 
however, has not been an unmixed blessing, 
because in common with most banks we have 
had difficulty for some time past in finding 
profitable employment for these 
funds in liquid short time loans. 
The fear was frequently expressed during 
the last year that the abnormal ease in the 
money market, the great activity in the stock 
market, and the rapid expansion of business 


interests 


increased 


in certain lines would once more result in 
general inflation, and an unhealthy advance 
in prices. Fortunately, these fears have thus 
far proved to be unfounded, and it is to be 
hoped that business men, remembering the 
lessons of the past few years, will so con- 
duct their affairs as to avoid a repetition of 
the mistakes of the boom period which fol- 
lowed the close of the war. 

Another danger point which will require 
careful watching and wise handling is the 
present excessive stock of gold carried in this 
country. Of course, under normal conditions 
a country should welcome such an influx of 
gold. It must be remembered, however, that 
we already have about 50 per cent of the 
world’s entire gold supply, and its would cer- 
tainly create unhealthy and difficult 
nomic conditions if this accumulation should 
continue. We have every reason, therefore, 
to welcome the anticipated return flow of 
some of this gold to Europe, first because it 
will probably give a little firmer undertone 
to our own money market, and, secondly, be- 
cause it will further improve the general out- 
look for a restoration of normal international 
business relations in which we are so vitally 
interested. 

As for believe that underlying 
conditions are such as to justify us at this 
time in taking a decidedly optimistic view 
of the outlook. The banking and credit 
structure appears thoroughly sound, and if 
business is carried on conservatively and un- 
due inflation is avoided, we should have a 
year of progress and satisfactory results. 
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Statement of Condition 


tm UNION TRUST «a. 


CLEVELAND 


At the Close of Business 
December 3lst, 1924 
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RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . $ 40,552,886.68 
United States Bonds and Certificates . . 17,544,443.56 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . 35,474,928.50 
Loans and Discounts ... . . . . 186,337,111.69 
Secured Advances to Trust Estates. . . 760,136.66 
Real Estate and Buildings. . . . . . 16,410,144.22 
pa ee ee 1,486,135.48 
Overdrafts. ... ; 20,692.36 

Customers’ Liability oe Leveets of 
Credit and Acceptances . . . . .  11,375,264.52 
Total . . . . . . $309,961,743.67 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits of Individuals, Corporations, 
peste Gece. 5. . ste ss pe eS3 41 
United States Gevenenes Deposits . . 3,242,513.27 
Accrued Interest Payable on Deposits . . 522,697.25 


Total Deposit Liability . . . . $258,400,643.93 


Dividend Payable January 2nd, 1925 . . 556,250.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . .  11,386,114.52 
United States Bond Account. . .. . 4,100,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, Etc. 712,148.10 
ORO TA cs a ae ew ew REO 
Surplus and Current Earnings . . . .  12,556,587.12 


Total . . . . . . $309,961,743.67 


me JINION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
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A HAPPY FAMILY OF BANK OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
Seanning the faces. pictured above leaves no doubt that the “Commerce Family,” com- 


posed of officers and employees of the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, are con- 


tented and happy in their association. 


It is also easy to conclude that the dynamic and 


wholesome spirit which obtains at the “Commerce” receives its impulse from the shepherd 
of the flock, President John G. Lonsdale, whose genial countenance appears at the lower 
right hand corner. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK ADOPTS EM- 
PLOYEE-STOCK OWNERSHIP PLAN 
Not as a gratuity, but as a scientific meth- 
od of increasing staff efficiency the National 
City Bank of New York has adopted a plan 
of stock subscription in behalf of employees 
which will enable the latter to have an ac- 
tual voice in management. Announcement of 
the plan by President Charles E. Mitchell fol- 
lowed closely the recent authorization of in- 
crease in the bank’s capital from $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000, together with increase of sur- 
plus to $50,000,000. The latest state- 
ment of the bank shows aggregate resources 
of $1,142,329,000 and deposits of $913,082,000. 
The plan of employee-ownership provides 
for the sale of 100,000 shares of the bank’s 
stock to employees at $275 a share, against a 
market value of $410 a share after allowing 
for increased capitalization. Thus the sub- 
scribing employees will have a paper profit 
of $135 a share. There are 8,000 employees 
in domestic and foreign offices eligible to 
the subscription. Payments will be required 


on an instalment plan ranging from $5.73 a 
month per share and up, depending upon in- 
dividual salary. The bank will carry the loan 
to smaller salaried subscribers over a four 
year period without interest charge, al- 
though subscribers will be credited with full 
dividends. 

At the recent annual meeting William A. 
Simonson, senior vice-president, was elected 
a director. The directors also elected Gor- 
don S. Rentschler, a member of the board, 
as vice-president, with duties of assistant to 
the president. Lee O. Olwell was elected a 
vice-president in charge of personnel, adver- 
tising and public relations. Thrift accounts 
in the bank now number 65,000. Net oper- 
ating profits for the year were $11,554,000. 


The New York Trust Company has issued 
an instructive treatise on “The German Rail- 
ways” and the plan of reorganization from 
which one-third of Germany’s reparation 
payments are to be derived. 
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The Louisville Trust Company 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Is thoroughly equipped to handle all business pertaining to Trusts, Banking, Real Estate, 
Collections, etc. 


Your Business is Solicited. 
OFFICERS: 


JouN STITES 

JOHN B. PIRTLE 

ANGEREAU GRAY 

R. RHODES BOSWELL..............Vice-President 
HUSTON QUIN ...............+...-Vice-President 
FRED W. GATES Treasurer 


NN SS nr 
Epw. W. HINKLE............Assistant Secretary 
JOHN J. WICKSTEAD..........Assistant Secretary 
OS ee eee 
JOHN KESSELRING.........Supt. Real Estate Dept. 
CHARLES SPEED..........Superintendent of Vaults 


A. R. FurnisH, Manager New Business Department 
Nora Kircu, Manager Women's Department 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW ORLEANS 

As one of the oldest and strongest trust 
companies in the South with a record of 
service covering a period of fifty-five years, 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans experienced substantial progress 
during the past year, according to the an- 
nual report to stockholders recently pre- 
sented by President R. S. Hecht. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to note the operations 
of the trust department which reports total 
trust funds of $24,035,328, exclusive of stocks 
and bonds held for safekeeping and cash 
trust funds amounting to $3,401,911. In ad- 
dition the department is acting as trustee for 
various mortgage bond issues aggregating 
$56,000,000 and is transfer agent and regis- 
trar for securities amounting to $41,000,000 
par value. The number of so-called “special” 
trusts authorized under the recent amend- 
ment of our Louisiana law, and permitting 
an estate to be held intact for ten years be- 
yond the time when heirs become of age, also 
shows a most gratifying increase. 

Notwithstanding low commercial paper 
rates and other abnormal banking conditions 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company rec- 
ords earnings approximately the same as i: 
1923 and well in excess of usual dividend 
disbursements after making provision for de- 
preciation and setting aside surplus for 
doubtful accounts. It has been deemed wise, 
however. to observe a conservative course by 
fixing the dividend rate for the next quar- 
ter at $4.50 per share instead of $6 as paid 
in 1924. The seven branch offices have con- 
tributed materially to the year’s results. The 
capital stock is held by 778 shareholders of 
whom 395 are men, 370 women and 7 cor- 
porations. 

The Hibernia Securities Company, which 
yas organized several years ago to take over 
the bond and security business has been pay- 
ing dividends on a 20 per cent basis. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF HIBERNIA BANK & JUDICIAL TRIBUTE TO TRUST COMPANY 


ADMINISTRATION 

Acting on an application for the appoint- 
ment of a new trustee for the estate of Ber- 
nard M. Shanley, which is estimated at from 
$7,000,000 to $9,000,000, Vice-Chancellor Alon- 
zo Church recently delivered an opinion nam- 
ing the Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, to fill the vacancy 
which was created by the deaths of the orig- 
inal trustees. The appointment is to take 
effect at once. 

Mr. Shanley died in 1900 and in his will 
named his brother as executor. In a subse- 
quent codicil he provided that on the death 
of his brother his three sons, J. Roosevelt 
Shanley, Bernard M, Shanley, Jr. and Wil- 
liam’ C. Shanley were to act as joint execu- 
tors and trustees. Since the will was pro- 
bated his brother and three sons have died. 

There are, at present, four interests in- 
volved in the income of the estate—the widow 
and the three sons, each of whom was en- 
titled to one-fourth of the income after the 
payment of a legacy of $250,000 to a grand- 
son. .These and other interests, including the 
J. R. Shanley Estate Company of Connecticut 
and the Empire Trust Company of New York, 
which holds a trust fund of the estate, were 
represented in court by John R. Hardin, 
Joseph Kahrs, Reid L. Carr of the New York 
Bar, F. C. Taylor of Connecticut, former 
vice-Chancellor Merritt Lane, George R. 
Beach and Senator J. Henry Harrison. It 
was suggested by counsel that in addition to 
the Fidelity Union the court appoint a co- 
trustee who shall be a member of the Shan- 
ley family and in this connection the vice- 
chancellor in his opinion said: “I have care- 
fully read over the briefs of counsel in this 
matter and I cannot see the necessity of any 
additional appointment. I believe the trust 
company I have appointed is thoroughly cap- 
able, without any assistance of managing this 
estate in a correct and proper manner.” 
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& TRUST CoO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 
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Statement of Condition at the Close of Business 
December 31, 1924 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts - - - - - $37,432,352. 
U. S. Government Bonds and Treasury Certificates - 1,483,405 
Other Bonds and Stocks - - - - - 4,889,865 
Investment in Hibernia Bank Building - 35392,705. 
Branch Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 516,616. 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances - 2,560,877. 
Cash on Hand and With Banks 17,585,054. 
$67,860,879. 

LIABILITIES 


Capital $2,000,000. 

Surplus - - 2,500,000. 

Undivided Profits ° 161,195.33 
Discount Colleéted But Not Earned - - 96,296.24 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes and Contingencies 169,911.11 
Quarterly Dividend Payable January 2, 1925 90,000.00 
Acceptances Sold with our Endorsement - 1,512,844.27 


Liability on Acceptances - - - 3,546,814.53 


DEPOSITS - - 57,783,818.29 
$67,860,879.77 





Liability on Letters of Credit, Issued But Not Drawn Against $1,517,619.64 


WW). GONG) NOW) 


R. S. HECHT, Presipent 
A. P. Howard, Vice-President Fred W. Ellsworth, Vice-President 
Paul Villere, Vice-President R. N. Sims, Vice-President 
Jas. H. Kepper, Vice-President W. B. Machado, Cashier 
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Cordiality is never a substitute for efficiency 
—but when efficiency and cordiality combine 
in a bank’s service enduring friendships result 


Bank of Pittsburch 


THE OLDEST BANK IN AMERICA WEST OF THE ALLEGHENY 


MOUNTAINS 


SUCCESSFUL SAVINGS FUND AND PROFIT SHARING PLAN 
FOR TRUST COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


The report of the Employees’ Savings Fund 
of the American Trust Company of Boston 
and of the Union Safe Deposit Vaults for 
1924, believed to be unique among Boston 
banks in this respect, shows that for every 
dollar saved by the employees the bank con- 
tributed out of earnings $1.20. This com- 
pletes the fourth year of this fund, which, 
according to officers of this bank, has proved 
itself successful. Last year employees of the 
bank contributed, through savings paid out 
of their salaries, a total of $13,244. The in- 
come from the investments of the savings 
fund, together with interest, amounted to 
$4,858 and this, together with the amount 
contributed by the trust company, makes the 
grand total of the fund on January 1, 1925, 
$107,999. 

The plan which is embodied in an agree- 
ment between the bank and its employees, 
combines the profit sharing with regular sav- 
ings by the employees. Participation is op- 
tional with old employees, practically all of 
whom have joined; it is compulsory for all 
new employees. The officers and employees 
of the bank, under this agreement, contribute 
a definite sum each year to the savings fund. 
The percentage is not more than five nor 
less than two per cent of their current year- 
ly salary, and in no case exceeds $200 per 
individual. Thus the higher salaried men 
and officers are restricted in their participa- 
tion. To the fund so created the compaay 
pledges itself to contribute five per cent of 
its net earnings “as a deferred accumulating 
additional salary for services rendered.” The 
company’s contribution is made twice a year 
after its net earnings for the six months are 
determined, out of the money applicable for 
dividends. Hence that part of the whole 
that comes from the prosperity of the busi- 
ness is, in effect, a dividend, though it doas 


not cut into net dividends, being taken, as a 
Thus 
the plan, in a sense, makes the employees 
partners in the bank and encourages loyalty 
and efficiency. The plan is open to every 
officer and employee of the bank and vaults. 

The savings fund is administered by a 
board of trustees, elected from the 
ployees by the directors of the American 
Trust Company. As their designation im- 
plies, they may invest the fund of the trust 
in stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc. 


matter of fact, from surplus earnings. 


em- 


Money may 
not be withdrawn from the fund except if 
the employee leaves or is discharged from 
the company. In case he is discharged for 
fraud or dishonesty, the company’s contribu- 
tion to the fund is withheld from him and he 
receives his own personal principal plus 
compound interest at 4 per cent. Otherwise 
the fund is paid to the estate of the con- 
tributor on his death. Employees may bor- 
row not to exceed 80 per cent of the amount 
of the fund to their credit at 5 per cent, but 
when borrowing they do not participate in 
the contribution from the company. 
“WACHOVIA’S” TRUST DEPARTMENT 
GROWTH 

During the past year the assets of the 
trust department of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company of North Carolina increased 
from $14,357,000 to $22,097,549, the biggest 
growth recorded in any one year. Ten 
years ago trust assets amounted to only 
2,669,000. In addition the Wachovia re- 
ports banking resources of $40,000,000 and 
deposits of $34,000,000 with capital of $2,- 
175,000; surplus, $750,000, and undivided 
profits, $653,122. The main office is at Win- 
ston-Salem and other offices are maintained 
at Asheville, Raleigh, High Point and Salis 
bury. 



















One of the most interesting developments 
in banking circles in New York City since 
the first of the year was the announcement 
that the Equitable Trust Company has nego- 
tiated a long term lease on the site of the 
old Mills Building facing the Stock Ex- 
change on Broad street and adjoining the 
Morgan banking house, upon which the Equi- 
table Trust Company will erect one of the 
most imposing and largest banking and of- 
fice structures in the financiul district. Ac- 
cording to a statement from President Arthur 
W. Loasby the new building will be 34 stories 
and the cost is estimated at $12,500,000. The 
architecture will be of a design to conform 
with the graceful and dignified outlines of 
the Morgan building as well as the monu- 
mental facade of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

With the completion of this new building 
the Equitable Trust Company will have 
frontage and entrances on three of the most 
important streets, namely Wall street, Broad 
and Exchange place. The arrangement will 





Imposing 
£ 


heart of the Wall Street district, at an 


mated cost of $12,500,000. 


esti- 


NEW SKYSCRAPER FOR EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK IN HEART OF WALL STREET 





Equitable Trust Company of New York, in the 


combine the present quarters which run 
through from Wall street to Exchange place. 
The building will provide 500,000 square feet 
of office space. The trust company will oc- 
cupy the first five floors and basement of the 
new building which is contracted to be ready 
May 1, 1928. TS 

William McClellan Ritter of Washington, 
D. C., and founder of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Company, has created a trust whereby 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 of the capital 
stock of the lumber company is to be held 
for the benefit of employees. 

The next annual convention of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association is to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The First National Bank of Meridian, 
Miss., reports resources of $6,825,000; depos- 
its, $6,178,000; capital, surplus, undivided 


profits and reserve of $548,066. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of Yakima, 
Wash., reports resources in its financial de- 
partment of $163,502 and trust department 
assets of $2,384,402. 
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Mills Building, upon the site of which the new 
building of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York will be erected. 
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anks and Trust Companies 
are offered the cooperation 
of this institution in attending to 
any local matters in which our 
connections, long experience and 
familiarity with conditions in 
and around Chicago might be 
of benefit. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus - $5,000,000.00 


LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS, CHICAGO 








“THE END OF A PERFECT DAY” AT THE STATE AND CITY 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


Records for bank openings were believed to 
have been broken by the State & City Bank 
and Trust Company of Richmond, when the 
crowd of visitors at the recent opening of its 
new banking house blocked traffic along Main 
street in front of the building. Children’s 
day followed the formal opening day. Dur- 
ing opening day something like 13,000 people 
visited the big new banking house at 9th 
and Main streets, and the next afternoon 
there were about 7,000 children. 

A detail of traffic and special officers had 
been assigned to duty in front of the bank 
and in the lobby to assist in handling the 
crowd of youngsters, but the children came 
in such numbers and were so enthusiastice and 
hilarious that they crowded the main en- 
trance beyond capacity, jammed the 
walk, overflowed into the street and fora time 
traffic in front of the building was blocked. 

The State & City Bank and Trust Company 
has completed a most successful year. With 
a record of administration of more than half 
a century this company has gained a posi- 
tion among the largest trust companies of 
the South. The handsome new building has 
provided accommodation for rapidly expand- 
ing business, the bank occupying the first, 


side- 


mezzanine and third floors of the building as 
well as the basement. 

The December 31st statement shows total 
resources of $20,217,552, including cash and 
due from banks, of $4,681,758; stocks and 
bonds, $1,902,283; loans and discounts, $11,- 
981,326. Deposits total $15,949,207. Capital 
is $1,200,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$1,440,063. Its collection system has proven 
particularly advantageous to bank and trust 
company correspondents. 

Julian H. Hill, president of the State and 
City Bank and Trust Company of Richmond, 
Va., has been unanimously re-elected second 
vice-president of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce at the recent annual meeting, all 
the officers being re-elected for another term. 
Mr. Hill has been prominent in civie affairs 
for a number of years, and is widely known 
throughout the South and East. 


The 
Idaho, 


National Bank of Boise, 
of $5,112,000; de- 
posits, $4,378,000; capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $734,000. 


soise City 


reports resources 


The First National Bank of Durham, 
North Carolina, has resources of $7,113,000; 
deposits, $5,006,000. 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Established 1903 


offers American citizens having investments in Canada, its fiduciary services, 
covering every feature known to an up-to-date trust company, banking 
alone excepted. It is purely a Trust, Executorial and Administrative Institu- 


tion, accepting no deposits, and having its branch offices in Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Vancouver. 





LONSDALE HOST AT “ST. LOUIS GATE- 
WAY” DINNER 

The enthusiastic spirit which animates St. 
Louis men of commerce, industry and finance, 
was present in very tangible form at a recent 
unique dinner at the St. Louis Club at which 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce of that city, played host 
to 200 guests composed of leading railroad, 
manufacturing and banking interests of the 
city. The dinner was styled the “St. Louis 
Gateway” and the banquet hall was trans- 
formed into a bustling scene of railroad yard 
with tracks, interlocking switches, bridges 
and semaphores and a working model of a 
locomotive. As each of the railroad presi- 
dents was called upon to speak the scene was 
shifted to moving pictures of the section of 
the country served by his line. 

The meeting was called to stimulate re- 
newed effort and unity for a greater St. 
Louis. Transportation was the keynote and 
in his opening remarks Mr. Lonsdale warned 
against any projected consolidation of rail- 
roads which failed to take account of St. 
Louis as a railroad metropolis. Among other 
speakers were L. W. Baldwin, president of 
the Missouri Pacific, who has just been 
elected a director of the National Bank of 
Commerce; J. E. Taussig, president of the 
Wabash; James A. Kurn, president of the 
Frisco lines, and C. E. Schaff, president of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas lines. A letter of fe- 
licitation was read by Mr. Lonsdale from 
President Coolidge. The gathering was one 
of the most important in St. Louis commer- 
cial and business annals in years. 


During the past year the National Trust 
Company, Ltd. of Toronto, Canada, acquired 
the Mercantile Trust Company of Hamilton, 
Ontario, and has thus now a Hamilton office. 
Edwin Cassidy, formerly secretary of the 
company at its Toronto office, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Hamilton. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY ENTERTAINS 
STOCKHOLDERS 

In lieu of the customary annual stockhold- 
ers meeting by proxy the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago invited its shareholders to 
a luncheon recently in the Crystal Room of 
the Blackstone Hotel, where the business of 
the annual meeting was later transacted. A 
majority of the 550 shareholders of the com- 
pany attended. Chairman of the Board Fred- 
erick H. Rawson and President Harry A. 
Wheeler were the principal speakers. An im- 
portant feature was the affirmative vote of 
the stockholders to increase the stock of the 
company from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. The 
surplus and undivided profits will be $4,000,- 
000. George Pick of George Pick & Company 
was elected a member of the board and all 
former members were re-elected. Deposits 
increased last year from $55,000,000 to $63,- 
000,000. 

Several important promotions in the officia) 
staff were made as follows: H. Lindsay 
Wheeler, assistant vice-president from cash- 
ier; R. Kingsley O’Hara, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, from assistant cashier; John J. Anton, 
cashier, from assistant cashier, and Chester 
E. Herrod, assistant cashier from auditor. 
R. F. Chapin, vice-president and secretary, 
completed his fortieth year with the company. 

Although the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago acquired larger quarters with the 
purchase about a year ago of the Tribune 
Building the increase of business has been 
such as to hasten completion of additional 
space in the adjoining building which will 
become part of the main building. With a 
record of banking and trust administration 
going as far back as 1869, the Union Trust 
Company has become known throughout the 
country as an organization which constantly 
seeks greater refinement and expansion of 
service to its customers and patrons as well 
as to banking correspondents. 























A NATIONAL OFFENSIVE TO EXTERMINATE CREDIT 
CRIMES AND FRAUDULENT MANIPULATIONS 





ANNUAL TOLL AMOUNTS TO $260,000,000 


W. F. H. KOELSCH 
President New Netherland Bank of New York and former President National 


the work systematically and thoroughly. 


(Eprror’s Note: The National Association of Credit Men recently launched a nation- 
wide campaign to combat the credit crook and a large fund is being raised to carry on 


Credit managers and loan officers of banks and 


Association of Credit Men 


trust companies are aware not only of the great losses and inroads on honest business 
made by criminal credit and fraudulent bankruptcy operations but also the skillful man- 


ner in which such work is carried on.) 


ANKS and trust companies are, of 
course, vitally interested and con- 
cerned in any movement that has for 
its purpose the weeding out of the insidious 
and highly specialized business of violating 
commercial trust through fraudulent bank- 
ruptey proceedings and the concealing of 
assets in which the credit crook is diligently 
engaged. This type of criminal 








ingenuity 


has become exceedingly prolific in recent 
years. These specialists in criminal credit 


operations are mulcting American business 
every year out of not less than $260,000,000. 
The growth of credit crime in the past 
twenty years has been amazing, although it 
received its greatest impetus during the af- 
termath of the war when unsettled economic 
conditions were most favorable to such ma- 
nipulations. 

C. D. West, manager of the credit jus- 
tice department of the National Association 
of Credit Men vividly portrayed the exist- 
ing conditions of credit crime when he stated 
that less than twenty years ago the total 
failures in this country averaged 2,800 to 
3,000, and the total liabilities from such -fail- 
ures amounted to from $54,000,000 to $58,- 
000,000. As a comparison to the situation 
of twenty years ago Mr. West drew on the 
figures of Messrs. Dun Company for the 
past year of 1924 and showed that the total 
failures in this country during the past year 
had increased to 20,500 and the liabilities 
from such failures totaled $542,000,000. Such 
an increase is not one of chance or one which 
is due entirely to economic conditions. 


Credit Men Take Action 
Daily the credit criminal has become bet- 
ter organized and more proficient in his 








method of attack. In order to protect bank- 
ers, manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers 
from the inroads of these crooks, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men at a recent 
meeting attended by representatives of the 
credit interests of fifteen of the largest com- 
mercial cities east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio Rivers formally introduced 
a nation-wide movement to combat the credit 


crook and to secure for this purpose the 
initial sum of $1,000,000 toward a greater 


fund which would eventually be raised to be 
used in the detection and prosecution of 
credit crime wherever it should appear. 
Since credit crime is not one that can be 
prevented by the ordinary methods used to 
safeguard personal property and since elec- 


trical and scientific devices will not hold 
them in check, a concrete definite plan of 
credit security must be evolved which will 
stamp out this growing detriment to the 
nation’s commerce. The uniformed patrol- 
man, steel vaults and armored cars are in 
no way a deterrent to the credit crook, for 


this criminal is reaping his harvest by vio- 
lating the confidence which others repose in 
him. 

Plan of Attack 


The National Association of Credit Men, 
with the cooperation and support of the 
leading financial, commercial and industrial 


enterprises in the nation, as well as with 
the assistance of government departments, 
is determined to relentlessly pursue the 


eredit crook and bring him to justice. Toward 
this end they are preparing to establisa 
three district offices—one in New York, one 
in Chicago and one in San Francisco, and 
to further place permanent resident investi- 
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gators in all of the large industrial, financial 
and commercial centers of the country. So 
great has the crying need become for some 
protection against the inroads of these 
crooks that prior to the undertaking of this 
larger work, individual institutions and busi- 
ness concerns have been meeting together, 
prepared to pool their interests and raise 
considerable sums of money among them- 
selves to more adequately protect their own 
business from the machinations of these 
crooks. 

J. H. Tregoe, secretary and treasurer of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
which is the largest single commercial asso- 
ciation in the country and has probably a 
greater intimate knowledge of credit fraud 
than any other association, said in respect 
to this movement: “I do not know any other 
attempt by any single organization as I run 
down the pages of history, that has con- 
ceived of getting together such a large sum 
of money to be used for the protection of 
business and the safeguarding of the moral 
and ethical ideas of this nation. It is one 
of the most pretentious and protective plans 
that have ever been conceived for business 
since the beginning of our history as a na- 
tion.” 


Garrett W. Cotter, Assistant United States 
District Attorney in New York, and an au- 
thority on the conditions of credit crime in 


this section of the country, expressed 
opinion a short time ago that “once a 


the 
man 
gets in the habit of acquiring easy money, 
he rarely ever goes to work.” Each time he 
goes out he is more adept than when he 
went in, and this is what American busi- 
ness men have got to meet. It is not a mat- 
ter of whether the business world likes it or 
not, they must organize and organize as 
thoroughly as the credit crook has organ- 
ized unless they are content to see this type 
of criminal reap a harvest from the honest 
merchants of the nation. 

The credit condition existing today must 
indeed be a helpless one when it is possible 
for an individual, with the assistance of a 
disreputable attorney, to start with $300 
capital and in one day establish a bank bal- 
ance of $10,000 which actually did not exist, 
and on this balance and with fraudulent fi- 
nancial statements, this single operator in 
ninety days obtained merchandise on credit 
valued at $100,000. Such is the present con- 
dition of affairs. 

Credit crooks of every country are prob- 
ably more vitally interested in the present 
movement. It literally means life or death 
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to their form of livelihood. 
type of operation has been a veritable har- 
vest for them. If present plans are success- 
ful, the very fact that they have been success- 
ful will be worth more than the millions 
that will be raised, for the deterrent effect 
alone will save to the commercial life of 
America hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually. 


Formerly this 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS OF CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 

The annual report of President Albert H. 
Wiggin of the Chase National Bank of New 
York shows profits during the past year 
amounted to $4,954,684, equal to 24.77 per 
cent on capital, after deducting all expenses 
and making full provision for all bad or 
doubtful items and providing for taxes. Out 
of these profits, dividends of 16 per cent on 
the $20,000,000 capital, amounting to $3,- 
200,000 were paid to shareholders. The liquid 
condition of the bank is shown by cash and 
due from banks amounting to $195,985,000 
and $67,106,000 in U. 8. Government securi- 
ties, besides other schedules. Loans and 
discounts amount to $335,996,000, with mar- 
ket value of security holdings substantially 
in excess of book value. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits on December 31st last year were 
$25,461,568, making combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $45,461,568. 

These figures are exclusive of the opera- 
tions of the Chase Securities Corporation 
which has surplus and profit account of $5,- 
220,000 with capital of $10,000,000. Profits 
of the corporation last year were $1,674,000 
after all deductions out of which $800,000 
was disbursed in dividends. Resources ag- 
gregate $641.715,000 as compared with $422,- 
460,000 in 1917. 

Many additions were made to the person- 
nel of the executive and clerical forces dur- 
ing the past year, the list of officers including 
two women. The bank now has 67 officers 
and 1,478 clerks. Attention is directed to a 
permanent educational fund, the income from 
which will be used annually to award prizes 
to clerks of the bank on the basis of their 
knowledge of banking and theif clerical abil- 
ity, which has been established by the former 
president, and now senior director of the 
bank, the Hon. Henry W. Cannon. 


The Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
has been appointed transfer agent and the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company; 
registrar of the shares of Charles Freshman 
Company, Inc. 
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“Are you ready? ~We are!” 


‘OR years our Board of Directors, officials and personnel 
have been conscientiously endeavoring to give to our 
clients and friends all that a real banking service represents. 


The dawn of the New Year finds the Franklin Trust 
Company in a better position than ever before to serve you 
and our community most efficiently. 


Our splendid, new, twenty-story, modern home offérs 
unusual attraction to those desiring the last word in office 
appointments and location. 


Our Day and Night Banking Service makes it possible 


for you to maintain your own banking hours. 


Our Don-steel Vaults, armored motor trucks and five 
conveniently located offices are always at your service. In 
fact, our entire organization welcomes the opportunity to 
confer with you on any problems that you may have. We 
will do our utmost to assist you in obtaining your share 
of the coming year’s prosperity. 


Philadelphia—“the World’s Greatest Workshop” —with 

its model industrial plants, its strategic geographical position, 

its colossal municipal improvements proposed and actually 

under way, bids fair to participate fully in the era of good 

times which is now upon us and the Franklin Trust Company 

will continue to help make a great Philadelphia even greater. 
a tit =___ 


President 
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COMPANY 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 


West Phila. Office Delaware Ave. Office Germantown Office Frankford Office 
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America’s Largest Exclusively Day - and - NIGHT Bank 
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HOME AND CHIEF EXECUTIVES OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND 
FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO 


Frank O. Wetmore (left insert) was recently elected chairman of the boards of 
both banks and Melvin A. Traylor (right insert) was elected president of both 
institutions, 



































HE most important development of the 
new year in Chicago banking circles 
was the announcement of executive 
changes at the First National Bank and the 
First Trust and Savings Bank of that city 
as well as new projects for physical expan- 
sion of both institutions. The vacancy 
caused by the death of the dean of Chicago 
bankers, James B. Forgan, as chairman of 
the board of both the First National and 
the First Trust, was filled with the election 
of Frank C, Wetmore to those offices and the 
election of Melvin A. Traylor as president of 
both banks. Mr. Wetmore had occupied the 
office of president of the First National and 
Mr. Traylor was president of the First Trust 
and Savings. 

Other promotions in the First National 
3ank were: Harry Salinger was made vice- 
president in charge of the foreign banking 
department, which succeeds the foreign ex- 
change department of which he was manager ; 
Frank M. Gordon, vice-president of the First 
Trust in charge of the bond department, was 
elected to the same position in the National 
Bank, retaining his title in the Savings Bank. 
In the bond department of the latter, Irv- 
ing L. Porter was promoted from assistant 
vice-president to vice president, and John H. 
Grier and James P. Feeley were made assist- 
ant cashiers; in the banking department, W. 
Potter Holst was appointed cashier, and in 
the real estate loan department C. B. Jennett 
and George Hill were made assistant man- 
agers. C. Edward Dahlin was appointed as- 
sistant attorney of both banks and William 
Rosbe assistant manager of the discount and 
collateral department of the First National 
Bank. 

The careers of the men who now jointly 
head these two banks presented a marked 
contrast. Frank O. Wetmore was born at 


Kalamazoo, Mich., November 12, 1867. Shortly 
thereafter his parents moved to Adrian, in 
the same state, where he attended school. He 
began his business career by working after 
school hours in his father’s hardware store. 
In 1886 he came to Chicago and since that 
time has been continuously connected with 





IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS AT FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST 
TRUST OF CHICAGO 


FRANK O. WETMORE ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF BOTH BOARDS AND 
MELVIN A. TRAYLOR PRESIDENT OF BOTH BANKS 








the First National Bank of Chicago. In 1897 
he was appointed auditor. In 1904 he was 
elected assistant cashier, nad the next year 
cashier. In 1907 he became vice-president and 
a year later the chief assistant of Mr. Forgan 
in the supervision of all the credits of the 
bank. Since 1910 Mr. Wetmore has been a 
director of both the First National and the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, and on Jan- 
uary 11, 1916, was elected president of the 
former. 

Mr. Wetmore has just been elected a mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve Board, representing the sev- 
enth district. He has long been active in 
the work of the American Red Cross, is treas- 
urer of the local Chapter, and was chairman 
of the Chicago committee to handle the Red 
Cross Japanese relief. During the war he 
was chairman of the finance committee, and 
his plan of organizing the drive for funds in 
the city by wards was the solution of a most 
difficult problem and was adopted for the 
Liberty Loan drives. In recognition of these 
labors he was elected trustee of the endow- 
ment fund of the national organization of 
the Red Cross. 

Mr. Wetmore succeeds Mr. Forgan not only 
as the head of the two great banking institu- 
tions, but also as a director of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
and of the Chicago Title and Trust Company. 

Melvin A. Traylor is a comparatively young 
man to hold so important a position in the 
banking world, having been born in Kentucky 
in 1878. At twenty years of age he went to 
Hillsboro, Texas, where he worked in a gro- 
cery store and studied law at night. Soon 
after being admitted to the bar in 1901 he 
was elected city clerk of Hillsboro, and sub- 
sequently assistant county attorney of Hill 
County, Texas, which office he held until 1905. 


He began his banking career in that year 
as cashier of the Bank of Malone, Texas. Two 
years later he was made cashier of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Ballington, Texas, and 
a year later vice-president. In August, 1909, 
the Citizens National Bank took over the 
First National Bank, and Mr. Traylor became 









































TRUST COMPANIES 


(The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus. ... .§1,100,000 
$15,000,000 


THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
IN WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY 


The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Resources over 





president of the consolidated institution. In 
1911 he became vice-president of the National 
Stock Yards National Bank of East St. Louts. 
After three years he came to Chicago 
as vice-president, and later was president of 
the Live Stock Exchange National Bank, now 
the Stock Yards National. In October of 
1918, Mr. Traylor was elected president of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank and vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chicago 
and was made a director of both institutions. 

Preceding the Second Liberty Loan, Mr. 
Traylor was appointed director of sales for 
the Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness 
for the Seventh Federal Reserve District. He 
built up a remarkably successful sales or- 
ganization and was eminently successful in 
the broad distribution of certificates. He 
was president of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 1923-24. For several years he served 
as chairman of the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association, 
and in 1924 was elected second vice-president 
of the association, which is indicative of elec- 
tion to the presidency in 1926. He is a trus- 
tee of Northwestern University and New- 
berry Library, Chicago, and is president of 
the Shedd Aquarium Society. In recognition 
of his attainments, Illinois College at Jack- 


sonville, in 1922, conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

Coincident with these changes in personnel, 
plans for the extension and unification of 
the First National Bank and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank buildings at Dearborn, 
Monroe and Clark streets, have been com- 
pleted and demolition work immediately 
north of the present building on Clark street 
has been started. On this site will now be 
erected an eighteen-story addition to the ex- 
isting buildings of both institutions. The 
frontage comprises 321 feet on Monroe street, 
191 on Dearborn and 173 feet 10 inches on 
Clark. The present plan provides for an 
imposing vestibule and corridors with high- 
speed passenger elevators in the new Clark 
street addition and the complete union upon 
all floors of both with the one under con- 
struction. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank will 
occupy the entire ground floor with its sav- 
ings, bond and real estate loan departments, 
the trust department occupying more than 
double its present space on the mezzanine 
floor. The First National will occupy all the 
banking floor and additional space upon the 
floors above. The vaults, coupon and com- 
mittee rooms of the National Safe Deposit 
Company will be removed to the basement, 
with a complete lighting and ventilating sys- 
tem. It is expected that the entire project 
will be completed in about two years. 

The First National Bank of Chicago and 
the First Trust and Savings Bank had at 
the close of 1924 combined deposits of $373,- 
916,608 as compared with $87,590,241, the de- 
posits of the First National when its build- 
ing was completed in 1903. Earnings of the 
bank for the year 1924 were $3,961,099 from 
which dividends at 22 per cent on the stock 
of the national bank amounting to $2,750,000 
were paid. 
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CHANGES AT MINNEAPOLIS TRUST CO. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Minneapolis Trust Company the 
following changes in personnel were made: 
E. J. Grimes, treasurer, was elected vice- 
president and treasurer. Mr. Grimes entered 
the employ of Minneapolis Trust Company 
in January, 1908, as farm loan inspector; in 
1910 he was made manager of the Farm Loan 
Department and in January, 1916, was 
elected Farm Loan officer; in January, 1920, 
he was elected treasurer in addition. 

At the same meeting D. C. Hair was 
elected Farm Loan officer succeeding Mr. 
Grimes in that position. The company’s sur- 
plus has been increased from $700,000 to 
$900,000. 
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QUARTER CENTURY RECORD OF UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF UTICA, N. Y. 


Founded in 1899 by the late James School- 
eraft Sherman, who was a Vice-President of 
the United States, and as the first financial 
institution to provide trust service in the 
community, the Utica Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany of Utica, New York, recently completed 
a quarter of a century of splendid service. 
The history and growth of this company is 
an example of how deeply rooted a well man- 
aged trust company may become in command- 
ing the faith and confidence of the people it 
serves. It also reveals the active and sound 
influence exercised by such a trust company 
in the financial, business and also the civic 
advancement of the city in which it operates. 

To J. Francis Day, the first secretary of 
the Utica Trust and Deposit Company, upon 
whom has rested the responsibility of guid- 
ing its destinies since 1912, when he succeeded 
the Hon. James 8. Sherman upon the latter’s 
death, the credit is due for carrying on to 
greater fruition the policies and fine tradi- 
tions which have characterized the company 
since it began business October 9, 1899. Al- 
though there are banks and trust companies 
in New York and other large centers with 
greater accumulation of resources, there is 
none which can justly boast of better equip- 
ment and well rounded personnel. From Pres- 


ident Day down to the messenger the patron 
or visitor encounters a cordial, willing spirit 
which is so important an asset for any 
kind of organization. 

In observance of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary the Utica Trust and Deposit Company 
has issued a souvenir booklet which is more 
than usually attractive in execution and in- 
teresting in its narration of facts and de- 
velopments. As a preface there are some 
high lights on the city of Utica from the 
time of the French and Indian wars of the 
18th century. Associated with the Hon. 
James S. Sherman in starting the first trust 
company in the city were some of its ablest 
men of affairs and character. It began with 
$200,000 capital, which was increased at vari- 
ous stages to the present amount of $1,000,000 
with surplus steadily increasing to $700,000 
and undivided profits, after generous dividend 
and interest disbursements, growing to $192,- 
659. Dividend record has been unbroken since 
1902. Since organization, $1,572,000 has been 
paid to shareholders and deposits received in 
interest, $5,474,030 up to July, last year. De- 
posits have increased steadily to aggregate 
of $13,981,000 and resources to $16,068,914. 

Today the company occupies one of the 
finest banking homes in New York State, 
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120 TRUST 
which was first occupied in 1913 and owing 
to expanding business was substantially en- 
larged in 1919. Built along Renaissance lines 
the building is one of beauty, grace and dig- 
nity. Associated with Mr. Sherman at the 
start were Vice-Presidents William Cary 
Sanger and Charles A. Butler with J. Francis 
Day discharging the duties of secretary. The 
first quarters on Genesee street were modest 
to say the least, but very soon removal was 
necessary to larger offices. In 1917 the com- 
pany joined the Federal Reserve system and 
during the war its patriotic contributions in- 
cluded total Liberty Bond subscriptions of 
$16,110,000. In 1920 the East Side Branch 
was opened. 


J. Francis Day 
President, Utica Trust & Deposit Company, Utica, N.Y 


The company began business with one ac- 
tive officer and one clerk. It now employs 
seventy-five persons. The growth has been 
achieved without merger or absorption of any 
other institution. Although the Utica Trust 
and Deposit Company has developed its serv- 
ices to comprehend all modern requirements 
of banking and finance, including banking, 
interest, credit, bond, safe deposit and stor- 
age, thrift, banking-by-mail and other depart- 
ments, the particular emphasis has always 
been placed upon fiduciary service. Its rec- 
ord of trust administration has been admir- 


COMPANIES 


- Get credit for 
your service 


Make your checks on the 
safety paper which is most 
widely known by the banks 
and public in general. 

Then your bank will get 
the credit it deserves for 
providing its depositors 
with check-protection. 

Write us for samples of 
National Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
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able. Included in the large amount of trust 
and estate funds under its administration 
are the funds of 131 beneficiaries located in 
69 separate cities, 14 states and in England, 
Ireland, Italy and Germany. 

J. Francis Day, who has been president 
since 1912, is widely known and one of the 
most highly esteemed members of trust com- 
pany fraternity. His interest in constructive 
progress and maintenance of the highest 
ideals of trust service has been manifested 
on many occasions. His associates at the 
Utica Trust and Deposit Company are men 
of attainment and wide experience. Vice- 
presidents are: Graham Coventry, Sanford F. 
Sherman and Frederick 8S. Easton. Mr. Co- 
ventry also exercises the duties of secretary 
and his assistants are Grover C. Clark and 
Floyd E. Ecker. Charles J. Lamb has 
been treasurer since 1916, and Herbert F. 
Huntington is assistant treasurer, with 
George E. Williams as trust officer. 

Conducted upon such lines of enlightened 
and progressive policies and with such a 
finely-knit personnel the Utica Trust and De- 
posit Company enters upon the second quar- 
ter century with bright promise and the good 
will of a host of friends. 
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For Trust Department Records 
investigate the Leavell System 


—> 


Simplicity and capacity for expansion are the 


basic principles. 


With non-essential record 


keeping eliminated, but retaining absolute 
controls and safeguards, the system com- 


prises— 


Controlling accounts over cash and trust property. 


Trusteeships; guardianships; administration of estates; cor- 
porate trusteeships under mortgage to secure bond issues, 
with or without sinking fund provisions; collateral trust 
accounts; escrows; department earnings and expenses—all 
segregated from banking activities. 


The judgment of others: (*) 


‘‘We were examined last month and the ex- 
aminers asked permission to refer country 
bankers in this lecality to our system of trust 
accounting.” (Ky.) 


‘*You wiil be glad to learn that the commit- 
tee appointed by our board of directors to 
audit the trust department was very much 
gratified to find that the system which we are 
using had provision for all necessary records.” 
Ky 


* Names on request. 


+ 


Correspondence with interested 


“‘We appreciate very much the services you 
have rendered us, and we feel satisfied that 
they will be of good value to us in the fu- 
ture.”’ (N. C.) 


‘‘Any bank that is contemplating entering 
the trust business would be fortunate in 
having one of your representatives show 
them your system, as I believe that it is a 
system that can be installed and will expand 
as the business grows.” (Va.) 


‘I investigated all the trust accounting sys- 


temis and decided that yours was the best 
for our purpose.’’ (D. C.) 


bankers is cordially invited 


FADELEY AND LINN 


Bank and Trust Company Accounting 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Passaic National Bank and Trust Company 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . 


Resources ... 


$3,200,000.00 
26,000,000.00 


Banking and Trust business of Individuals and corporations solicited. 
Ample capital and resources guarantee good service. 











UNION TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH HAS CAPITAL 
ACCOUNT OF FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 


It was an event of more than local signi- 
ficance and one that commands attention 
throughout the banking world when the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh recently added 
$2,000,000 to its surplus and $500,000 to its 
reserve account, thereby acquiring the dis- 
tinction of having total capital accounts of 
$50,000,000, Indeed, the position of the Union 
Trust Company is unique among American 
banking or trust company institutions, having 
eapital of $1,500,000, surplus of $44,000,000 
and reserve account of $4,500,000. It is note- 
worthy that in addition to the last quarterly 
dividend of 25 per cent an extra dividend of 
10 per cent was declared. No less impressive 
are the banking and trust operations of the 
company with banking resources at the end of 
the year aggregating $191,174,049 and de- 
posits of approximately $135,000,000, an in- 
crease of $36,000,000 during the past year. 
Trust funds total $211,000,000, an increase of 
$9,545,000 with corporate trusts, $405,000,000, 
an increase of $34,685,000, and par value of 
securities for which the company is transfer 
agent and registrar over $1,055,000,000. 

To a large degree this remarkable achieve- 
ment in banking and trust work is a tribute 
to the ability of the modest man who heads 
the organization as president, Henry C. Mc- 
Eldowney, and whose example has been an 
inspiration to his associates. Most of this 
growth has taken place since Mr. McEldow- 
ney assumed the presidency almost twenty- 
five years ago when the capital was only 
$500,000 and deposits, $5,000,000. <A loyal 
aid has been the first vice-president, Colonel 
James M. Schoonmaker, who has continu- 
ously held the position of vice-president 
throughout the institution’s history. 

At the time the Union Trust Company was 
formed as the Union Transfer and Trust 


Company, October 28, 1889, with A. W. Mel- 
lon, present Secretary of the Treasury, as 
president, the capital was $250,000, one-half 
of which was paid in, its real estate and of- 
fice fixtures were valued at $274.75, its in- 
vestment securities amounted to $103,625 and 
its cash item was only $11,430.18. The name 
of the Union Transfer and Trust Company 
was changed to the Union Trust Company 
not long after its organization. The late 
James S. McKean, who had been postmaster 
in Pittsburgh, was chosen president when 
Mr. Mellon retired to devote his time to the 
interests of T. Mellon & Sons, private bank- 
ers. Mr. Mellon remained as vice-president of 
the company. 

The home of the institution was destroyed 
in the Oil Exchange fire in 1898, but a new 
home was constructed the same year. The 
company occupied only a small portion of its 
new home at the beginning because the force 
of employees at that time was small. As the 
company grew, floor after floor was built 
until when it was vacated last year, six 
floors were occupied for banking purposes. 
When the Union Trust Company took posses- 
sion of its present capacious new home and 
building some months ago it was an occasion 
made memorable by visiting bankers and 
friends from all over the country. 


The handsome new banking home of the 
Schiff Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago was 
formally opened January 12. Deposits in- 
creased last year to $5,613,000. 


The Fidelity Bank & Trust Company and 
the Southern National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., will consolidate under the name of 
the Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, with a 
eapital of $1,000,000. 
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THe NaTIoNAL Newark & Essex 
BANKING COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Ov familiarity with conditions throughout the State of 
New Jersey places us in a position to render valuable 
service to corresponding trust companies and banks, whose 


accounts we solicit. 


We also call attention to our Trust Department which is well 
equipped and prepared to handle all classes of fiduciary business. 


Established 1804 
New Jersey’s Oldest Bank and Largest National Bank 








NATIONAL BANK OFFICERS DISCUSS ESTABLISHMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRUST DEPARTMENT BUSINESS 


Instructive addresses of an unusually high 
order and informative discussion were the fea- 
tures at the second annual conference on 
trust departments under the auspices of the 
National Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association held in Chicago January 
20 and 21. The conference was called toe or- 
der by President Edgar L. Matson of the Di- 
vision and Charles W. Carey, chairman of 
the trust department committee, presided. 
The address of welcome was delivered by 
Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago Trust 
Company and president of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

A number of the papers presented at the 
conference are reproduced in this issue of 
Trust CoMPANIES and deserve careful study. 
Among the speakers and the subjects dis- 
cussed were the following: 

N. H. Dosker, vice-president National Bank 
of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., on “National 
Banks and Trust Work;” John Allen, trust 
officer Citizens National Bank, Decatur, IIL, 
on “Operation of Trust Department in Small- 


er Community ;” F. A. Schack, trust officer 
First National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
“Federal Taxation Gifts Tax;” Hugh E. 
Wilson, trust officer Central National Bank, 
Peoria, Ill, on “Relations with Clients;” M. 
E. Reeve, trust officer Union National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on “Trust Accounting Gen- 
eral Principles ;” Harold B. Allen, trust of- 
ficer First National Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
on “Trust Department Publicity;” A. H. 
Bodholdt, vice-president Central Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., on “Trust Investments ;” 
A. C. Livingston, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer National Newark & Essex Banking Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., on “Wills;” Geo. Wav- 
erly Briggs, vice-president and trust officer 
City National Bank, Dallas, Tex., on “The 
Trust Department as Financial Secretary ;” 
Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. on “In- 
surance Trusts.” 

A subscription banquet was held at the 
LaSalle Hotel January 20, at which Mr. Matt- 
son was toastmaster and Melvin A. Tray- 
lor, vice-president American Bankers Associa- 
tion spoke on “Nothing New.” 





STATE BANK OF CHICAGO CELEBRATES ITS FORTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Forty-five years ago, when Chicago had 
only one-tenth its present population and no 
electric lights, telephones, automobiles or 
elevated roads, two men joined hands and 
their fortunes as partners in the banking 
business and that venture there has 
grown up the big organization, known as the 
State Bank of with resources of 
over sixty-four million dollars, deposits of 
over $53,000,000; capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $9,900,000. <A 
officers and employees is 
than 60,000 
Helge A. 
men of 


from 


Chicago, 


foree of 265 
required, serving 
men, women and chil- 
Haugan and John R. Lind- 
sturdy stock and character, 
builded well. Extending through the populous 
confines of the second largest American city 
the very name of State Bank of Chicago 
has become a synonym for safety, personal 
service and efficiency. 

In 1891 the banking partnership of Haugan 
& Lindgren was converted into the State 
3ank of Chicago and although the corpo- 
rate title does not include the words “trust 
company,” its fiduciary business has grown 
to very large volume with an enviable rec- 
ord of administration. 


no less 
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Mr. Haugan served as president until his 





Leroy A. GopDARD 


Chairman, State Bank of Chicago 


death in 1909, when he succeeded by 
Leroy A. Goddard. In 1919 Mr. Goddard was 
elected chairman of the board and Henry A. 
Haugan, a son of Helge A. Haugan, succeeded 
to the presidency. Oscar H. Haugan, another 
son, is vice-president of the bank, a mem- 
ber of its board of directors and manager 
of the real estate loan department. The oth- 
er vice-presidents are: C. Edward Carlson, 
manager of the bond department, and Walter 
J. Cox. Austin J. Lindstrom is cashier. 

The State Bank of Chicago qualified as a 
trust company on the 30th day of January, 
1894, to do a general trust business, but has 
specialized in the administration of trusts af- 
fecting individuals, particularly in the ca- 
pacity of executor and trustee under wills, 
and in living trusts. This plan naturally 
made for slow development, but by adher- 
ing to it, a substantial business has been de- 
veloped, as is shown by the fact that forty- 
four employees are needed to manage the 
numerous trusts that have been entrusted to 
the bank’s care. 

The bank is authorized to act in all 
fiduciary capacities and the trust business 
has increased 740 per cent since the year 
1906. The future bids fair for an even great- 
er increase, because of the information that 
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Henry A. HAUGAN 


President, State Bank of Chicago 
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THE STATE TRUST COMPANY 


AT PLAINFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 


We solicit your commissions for any 
business that you may have in Plain- 
field or vicinity. 


SERVICE has built this ‘eitiitied. and 
SERVICE will continue to make it grow 











is being constantly received to the effect that 
the bank has been named by numerous per- 
sons as executor and as trustee under their 
wills. Heirs at law and beneficiaries under 
wills, whose affairs are and have been man- 
aged by this bank, often voluntarily continue 
their trust relations and almost invariably 
continue or establish relations with other 
departments of the bank, after the estate or 
trust in which they have been interested has 
been settled. 

The trust department is in charge of Sam- 
uel E. Knight, secretary, and William C. 
Miller, trust officer, assisted by Edwin C. 
Crawford, Jr. and Byron E. Bronston, assis- 
tant secretaries, and George E. Fink, attor- 
ney. 








Wiu11am CC, MILLER 
Trust Officer, State Bank of Chicago 


The State Bank of Chicago provides every 
type of modern banking service with de- 
partments including all facilities for commer- 
cial banking, savings, real estate loan, bond 
and foreign operations. The present loca- 
tion is at La Salle and Washington streets 
where business has been conducted since 
1897. In 1919 the bank acquired the Tem- 
ple Building at La Salle and Monroe streets, 
where it is planned to erect a massive bank 
and office building. Among other activities 
for the well-being of employees there is a 
profit sharing and employees’ savings fund, 
authorized by the directors in 1920. There is 
also a club composed of employees of the 
bank. In 1917 the bank became a member 
of the Federal Reserve system. 





Samvuet E. KnicuHtT 
Secretary, State Bank of Chicago 
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NATHAN D. PRINCE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF HARTFORD- 
CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 


Nathan D. Prince, for many years vice- 
president of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company and widely known in trust company 
circles, has been elected president of that 
company to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Frank H. Sumner. Mr. 
Prince is eminently equipped for the respon- 
sibilities of his new office. He has been hon- 
ored with the presidency of the Connecticut 
Bankers Association and rendered valuable 
services to the trust company fraternity as 
chairman of the committee on protective laws 
of the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
"an Bankers Association. He has also served 
on important committees of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Arthur P. Day, for many years vice-presi- 
dent of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany and one of the foremost authorities on 
trust administration, has been elected to the 
newly created office of vice-chairman of the 
board of which Meigs H. Whaples is chair- 
man. Mr. Day has been head of the trust 
department. 

The great strides made by the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, as one of the 


largest and strongest companies in New Eng- 


Metics H, WHAPLES 


Chairman of the Board of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


land, is indicated in the last financial state- 
ment which shows aggregate resources of 
$24.399,000. Deposits amount to $19,093,000. 
The capital is $2,000,000; surplus, $2,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $881,251. The trust 
department is one of the most efficiently con- 
ducted in the country and holds the largest 
volume of individual and corporate trusts of 
any trust company in Connecticut. 


MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 

An increase of 15 per cent in deposits was 
made by the Minnesota Loan & Trust Com 
pany of Minneapolis during the past year, 
with equal if not better percentage of in- 
crease in other departments. Resources total 
$15,001,000 with deposits of $12,299,646. Cap- 
ital is $1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000 and un- 
divided profits, $477,193. Trust investments, 
which aggregate a large sum, are kept sepa- 
rate. The Northwestern National Bank with 
which the trust company is affiliated, re 
corded the highest total of deposits last year, 
aggregating $92.579,000. Three new directors 
and one new officer have been elected by the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Company. Maurice 
K. Mark was made assistant trust officer. 


NATHAN D. PRINCE 


Who has been elected President of the Hartford-Connecti- 
cut Trust Company, of Hartford, Conn., to succeed the 
late Frank C. Sumner 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of * Trust Company Law 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


TRUSTEES 
(Testamentary trustees are not re- 
quired to account for earnings as officers 
of the corporation.) 


Samuel Heath died on December 15, 1997. 
In his lifetime he was the owner of a lumber 
business in Trenton. In his employ was his 
son Howard, who was its manager. Another 
son, Roy, was employed elsewhere. On Jan- 
uary 5, 1907, a corporation was organized 
by Samuel Heath and his two sons as in- 
corporators, and to this corporation there 
Was assigned the lumber company’s assets. 
Samuel Heath retained 540 shares of stock 
of 542 issued for the business. After its or- 
ganization the company entered into con- 
tracts with Howard and Roy, by which they 
were to devote all their time and attention 
to the business, and for which they were to 
be compensated by an annual salary of 50 
per cent of the net profits of the business, 
to be paid after first deducting 5 per cent 
dividends on the capital stock. 

These contracts were to run for five years 
and thereafter to continue from year to year 
until terminated by three months’ notice in 
writing. Samuel Heath, by his will, ap- 
pointed his three sons executors and trustees 
under the will and directed that the net in- 
come of his estate should be paid to his wife 
during her life. A bill of complaint was 
filed in the New Jersey courts on the theory 
that Howard and Roy, as trustees, were obli- 
gated to terminate their contracts with the 
corporation. The theory being that they as 
trustees were not entitled to make a contract 
with themselves as individuals for their in- 
dividual benefit. The Court of Errors and 
Appeals of New Jersey holds that the posi- 
tion taken by the complainant is not sus- 
tainable in law. The facts fail to disclose 
any wrong doing on the part of the trustee. 
(Weber vs. Heath, 126 Atl. 47.) 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


DESIGNATION OF TWO TRUST COMPANIES 
(Construction of will.) 


The third paragraph of the will of Albert 
J. Morgan gave to the United States Mort- 
zage & Trust Company $50,000 “to invest the 
same and keep the same invested, such in- 
vestments to change from time to time in its 
discretion” and to apply the net income to 
the use of the wife of the decedent during 
her life until she shall remarry, ete. The 
fourth paragraph of the will left “all the 
rest, residue and remainder of the estate to 
the Metropolitan Trust Company in trust to 
divide in two equal shares for the two chil- 
dren, ete.” The fifth clause empowered the 
executor to retain and continue “in its dis- 
cretion for any time without limitation any 
and all investments whatsoever made by the 
testator and authorized change of such in- 
vestments, ete.” The seventh clause and the 
one which required litigation to construe, 
read as follows: 


“T expressly direct that my executor and 
trustee shall continue to hold all shares of 
stock now held by me in the corporation, 
Enoch Morgan Sons Company, so long as 
my mother or my sister or either of them 
shall continue to be a holder of stock in 
said corporation.” 


After the payment of the debts and charges 
against the estate, $35,000 of any stock of 
Enoch Morgan Sons Company was turned 
over by the executor to the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company. In other words, 
there was no residuary estate. The United 
States Trust Company asked the Sur- 
rogate’s Court for a construction of 
the sixth paragraph of the will, which 
expressly directed the executor and trustee 
to hold the stock. The Court holds that this 
restriction does not apply to the trust of 
which the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company was trustee and that the limitation 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable 
Inheritance “ Tax under the Inheritance Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a 
Safe Deposit Box rented in the name of a Non- resident is accessible to the 
Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent of the State. 


THE 


New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,500,000.00 


President, GEO T. SMI1H Vice-Pres., DANIEL E. EVARTS Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 


only applied to the Metropolitan Trust Com- often spoken of by bankers and in judicial 
pany as executor and trustee of the residu- opinion as having ‘purchased’ exchange; 
ary estate. (Matter of Albert J. Morgan, 123 but it is obvious that the term ‘purchase,’ 
N. Y. Misc. 911.) when applied to such a transaction, where 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE the banker does not deliver a bill or draft 
Cas to the customer, is a mere figure of speech, 
The courts of the nited States and es- and all that the customer has actually 
pecially those in New York continue to be purchased is the banker’s undertaking or 
the scene of difficult and complicated litiga- obligation to effect the payment at a dis- 
tion growing out of the purchase of exchange tant point. The exchange transaction also 
during and after the World War. One of often involves, not only the payment of 
these ree ouean is that of Arimeky vs. money at a distant point, but payment of 
Bank of U nited States, 23 A. D. 924. In a different kind of money than that in 
this ease a judgment dismissing the plain- use at the point where the money is re- 
tiff’s complaint is reversed and a new trial ceived by the bank from the depositor. It 
ordered. In this case it is claimed that a is a convenient and hence customary 
check delivered to the plaintiff was never method of describing such a transaction to 
paid, although the defendant bank had taken speak of it as the purchase of the particu- 
back the check and agreed to a rescission of lar kind of money which is to be paid at 
the contract. : bles 4 the distant point. Thus the merchant or 
In Richard vs. American Union Bank, 205 traveler, who wishes to establish a credit 
N. Y. Supp. 622, there was an agreement to in a foreign country and secures it by pay- 
sell and transmit foreign money to be de- ment in dollars to his banker, speaks of 
lived in a foreign country at a certain having purchased pounds sterling, franc, 
time. The court holds that this is not an or lire, as the case may be, although all 
executed contract for sale of an ordinary that in fact or in law he has actually se- 
commodity, but is executory only, and gen- cured is some kind of an obligation by the 
eral damages for delay cannot be recovered, banker to secure credit at the distant 
and special damages must be specially plead- point payable in pounds, franes, or lire, as 
ed. The court holds it was an error to allow the case may be. Even when the obliga- 
as damages the Geperenee petween the — tion is performed and the credit is estab- 
ket value of foreign currency at the time for lished, he is still only the owner of an 
performance under contract and the time of obligation or chose in action, and not of 
actual performance. any actual foreign money.” 
This case is of particular interest because 
of the court’s quotation from an article by 
Harlan F. Stone in Vol, 21 of the Columbia Harold M. Thurston, for several years 
Law Review, page 507, and because of the vice-president and secretary of the Muskegon 
clear manner in which this complicated sub- Trust Company of Muskegon, Mich., has been 
ject is discussed. A part of this article is elected president of the company. Fred W. 
quoted below: Riblet was named chairman of the board. 
“When the transaction involves’ the Mark L. Johnson has been elected president 
banker’s undertaking to procure the pay- of the Central Trust Company of Des Moines, 
‘ment at a distant point, the eustomer is Ia., succeeding Grant McPherin. 
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COMPANIES 


A Distinctive Service For 
Your New York Business 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Deposits, December 31, 1924 - $293,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN McHUGH 
President 





AMENDMENTS TO CANADIAN 
TAX LAW 


INCOME 


The Royal Trust Company of Montreal 
has compiled and issued in booklet form a 
comprehensive survey of the Income Tax 
Law of the Dominion of Canada together 
with definition of amendments enacted last 
year. Familiarity with income tax laws of 
the Dominion is of interest to individuals 
and corporations of the United States as well 
as of Canada and the Royal Trust Company 
renders a valuable service in providing the 
information in such convenient form. The 
full text of the Income Tax Law as aménded 
is given together with an income tax table. 

Several important changes were made in 
the law last year, including allowance for 
dependent children; Government lien for any 
unpaid tax, restrictions as to deductions; 
dealings between corporation and its subsid- 
iary and in clauses relating to non-residents 
earrying on business in Canada. 

The Royal Trust Company has also com- 
piled a booklet dealing with the Quebec Suc- 
cession duties, which particularly interests 
fiduciaries. Copies may be obtained by com- 
municating with the Royal Trust Company. 


SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH OF TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW JERSEY 

Exceptional gains were made by the Trust 
Company of New Jersey, which is under the 
able guidance of General William C. Hep- 
penheimer. Operations at the main office in 
Jersey City and at the various branches, 
brought total resources at the close of the 
year to $54,742,000, an increase of over $5,- 
000,000 with deposits of $49,717,000, repre- 
senting a gain of $4,749,000. These advances 
follow an increase of $6,305,000 on deposits 
during 1923, making total gain in two years 
of $11,000,000, or an average of nearly half 
a million a month. Capital is $2,000,000; 
surplus, $1,750,000, and undivided profits of 
$1,208,125, the latter figure showing an in- 
crease of $356,675 during 1924, after distri- 
bution of dividends and deduction of all other 
expenses. 

The strong position of the Trust Company 
of New Jersey is further indicated in the elas- 
sification of resources, including cash on hand 
and in bank, $5,563,169; United States Gov- 
ernment, county and municipal bonds, $9,- 
655,159; bonds and mortgages, $13,028,000; 
other bonds, $5,759,437; loans on collateral, 
$8,772,000 and bills purchased, $9,179,570. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
PROVIDES PUBLIC ASSEMBLY HALL 
Something new in the extension of services 

by banks and trust companies is the opening 

of a large public assembly hall in the down- 


town district of Brooklyn by the Manufactur- 
Central ers Trust Company. It will serve as a meet- 
ing place for conferences and convention hall 
and is located on the second floor of the 
Manufacturers’ newest Brooklyn office at 
| ocaten and equipped 186-90 Joralemon Street, which is in the 
‘ heart of Brooklyn’s financial and civic ac- 
to render satisfac- tivities. The hall and lounge are equipped 
tory service to banks with all necessary accessories including large 
borough maps of value to real estate men. 
throughout the country The service is in line with the progressive 
policies developed by President Nathan S. 

Jonas. 
During the past year the Manufacturers 
. Trust Company increased deposits nearly 
Central National Bank $14,000,000 to total of $118,193,226, with re- 
Savings & Trust Co. sources of $134,779,461. Capital is $5,000,000. 
Surplus and undivided profits increased $419,- 
of Cleveland 000, with total of $5,520,474 and reserves of 

Founded 1890 $593,192. 

Frederick Northrup Finger and Harold 8. 
Miner have been elected assistant secretaries 
ri ERE of the company. The company also announces 
Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars ji. promotion of Charles C. Clough and 


I ee 


PusLic ASSEMBLY HALL FoR CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS, PROVIDED BY THE MANUFAC- 
TURERS TRUST COMPANY IN Its NEw BUILDING IN THE DOWNTOWN CENTRE 
or Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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WHY FIDUCIARIES SHOULD BE ALERT 
TO TAX CHANGES 

Countless tax problems are presented to 
banks and trust companies not only in guard- 
ing their own interests and those of patrons, 
but also in the extension of service as fiscal 
representatives and as fiduciaries. Failure 
to keep abreast of changes in federal as well 
as state laws and new rulings by tax au- 
thorities often means added levies, the over- 
looking of allowable deductions and possible 
gains. 

The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York has developed a tax service, covering 
both federal and state requirements, which 
has been developed with special attention to 
the needs of banks, trust companies, corpora- 
tions and lawyers. Special attention is given 
in rendering its service valuable in matters 
affecting sale or exchange of property, in the 
purchase of property, organization or reor- 
ganization of a corporation, action of fiducia- 
ries and management of corporate affairs. 

Some of the reasons why fiduciaries should 
be alert to tax changes may be summarized 
as follows: To see what deductions are avail- 
able; to see what income is taxable to the 
fiduciary and what to the beneficiary; to see 
when, in selling capital assets of the estate or 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


ONDS AND SECURITIES 
ULLION AND CURRENCY 


F. Assot GooDHUE 
President 





trust, it would be of advantage to apply the 
capital net gain twelve and one-half per cent 
method; to be informed of what conditions 
may lay the grantor of a trust liable as a 
beneficiary for tax purposes; to see what is 
necessary in order to establish the basis for 
determination of gain or loss in the event of 
sale of properties; to measure the effect of 
the payment of estate taxes; to avoid inad- 
vertently incurring liability under the gift 
tax; and to observe all other precautions 
against incurring liability for excessive or 
unnecessary taxation. 


The Federal Trust Company of Newark, N. 
J., reports resources of $25,297,000; deposits, 
$20,859,000 ; capital, $2,500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,512,859. 

The First National Bank of Mobile, Ala., 
gained $1,355,000 in deposits last year, bringing 
total to $14,498,014 with capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,656,987. 

The West Englewood Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago reports deposits of $5,342,000 
with capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of $791,364. 

The Weehawken Trust Company of New 
Jersey reports resources of $9,603,713 and de- 
posits $8,635,377. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift and Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 


WILLIAM PADGET, PRESIDENT 


122 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


FEDERAL COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 

Two new vice-presidents of the Federal 
Commerce Trust Company of St. Louis were 
elected at the board of directors’ meeting 
following the annual meeting of stockholders. 
W. W. Ainsworth, treasurer, was elected vice- 
president and treasurer and BE, T. Tobey of 
Memphis was elected a vice-president. The 
following officers were re-elected: John G. 
Lonsdale, chairman of the board; W. L. Hem- 
ingway, president; David Sommers, vice-pres- 
ident; J. A. McCarthy, secretary ; W. A. Bell, 
assistant secretary; J. C. Walker, assistant 
treasurer; R. J. Whitfield, assistant treasurer. 

With the coming of E. T. Tobey, the Fed- 
eral Commerce Trust Company will enter 
more extensively into the real estate mort- 
gage business as he will head that depart- 
ment. He comes from the firm of Marx & 
Bensdorf, Memphis, one of the strongest real 
estate organizations in the South. W. W. 
Ainsworth, the other new vice-president, be- 
gan aS manager of the bond department of 
the National Bank of Commerce four years 
ago. 


“I'll Make Assurance Doubly Sure” is the 
title of a booklet issted by the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York which describes 
the benefits of life insurance trusts. 


DEFENSE OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
POLICY 
(Continued from page 22) 

prevailing rates. This results in curtailing 
the banker’s power to meet the requirements 
of his customers when they most need his 
aid, and it also leaves him less money to 
loan at the high rates than he would have 
at his disposal if medium rates prevailed. 

On the other side, very low interest rates 
occurring as they do when industry and 
trade cannot use funds result in building up 
bankers’ deposits at a time when they Can- 
not make use of them. The greater benefit 
to the banker, therefore, as it is also to in- 
dustry, trade and commerce lies in having 
interest rates as nearly stabilized as possible 
at a medium rate that is not high enough 
to be a tax upon industry nor an inducement 
to depositors to withdraw funds from bank- 
ing channels for their own profit and to the 
detriment of all commercial business. Such 
a situation can more nearly exist with a 
sufficient volume of American bankers’ ac- 
ceptances in the American money market to 
earry a continuing activity in such market, 
thus providing a proper means under which 
funds can flow into this country from other 
countries in time of high money in conjunc- 
tion with similar markets in Europe that 
will absorb American funds in time of easy 
money here. At the moment the European 
discount markets are, of course, of little 
value to us because of the fluctuating for- 
eign exchange rates, for bankers cannot af- 
ford to leave their money in long sterling 
bills, for instance, when they are subject to 
an exchange loss in case sterling should go 
down during the life of the bills that might 
not only wipe out their interest return but 
that might carry an exchange loss as well. 
The stabilization of European currencies is 
therefore as important for the protection of 
our money market as it is for our trade and 
commerce, 


2. 2, 


2, 
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APPROVED FORM OF LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST 


The Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
has devised a comprehensive form of life 
insurance trust which has commended itself 
to all who have made a study of such agree- 
ments. The various provisions and features 
of placing life insurance income or settle- 
ments in trust are embodied. Copies of the 
form are being distributed in answer to nu- 
merous inquiries from patrons of the com- 
pany and others. Readers of Trust Compa- 
NIES are invited to send for copies. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 





EFFECTIVE POLICIES OF GENERAL 
MOTORS 

Both the productive and financial activities 
of the General Motors Corporation have un- 
dergone marked improvement during the past 
year. The new capital structure put in oper- 
ation during 1924 has increased prices and 
market activity in the securities of the 
corporation. The merits of the preferred and 
common stocks are commanding broad atten- 
tion from discerning investors. As a result 
of strong coordination among various units 
the sales organization has become most effi- 
cient. Production schedules are determined 
by what dealers absorb and the corporation 
has now the largest automotive research lab- 
oratory in the world. 

Sales of General Motors cars and trucks 
during 1924 amounted to 731,301, a decrease 
of 10 per cent as compared with the previous 
year. December deliveries totaled 34,276, 
compared with 33,095 in November. Overseas 
sales amounted to $50,000,000 in value. 
Through the General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, 650,000 individuals were enabled to 
pay for General Motors products out of in- 
come. 








FIDUCIARY OPERATIONS OF VIRGINIA 
TRUST COMPANY 

The experience of the Virginia Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond in developing fiduciary 
service has been unusually successful. At 
the present time the company trust assets 
and estates under administration as execu- 
tor, guardian, trustee, ete., aggregating in 
value $25,000,000. The banking department 
shows at the end of the year total resources 
of $7,452,000; deposits, $4,797,000; capital, 
$1,000,000; surplus (earned), $1,000,000, and 
undivided profits, $286,232. Dividends are 
paid at the rate of 12 per cent annually. 
Book value of stock is 229 as compared with 
bid price of 400. The Virginia Trust Com- 
pany was established in 1892, and its rapid 
growth has been evidence of the commend- 
able policies introduced by President Her- 
bert W. Jackson. 


J. P. Morgan & Company announce that 
Arthur M. Anderson, William Ewing and 
Frank D. Bartow are empowered to sign for 
the firm. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Ewing have 
been with the firm for several years in charge 
of the bond department. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


MERGER OF METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
WITH THE CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 


Banking and Trust Operations Under Federal Charter 


Unheralded by any public rumor the an- 
nouncement was made on January Sth that 
negotiations have been practically completed 
for merger of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York City with the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank. The importance 
of this operation is indicated by the fact 
that at the close of the year the resources 
of the Chatham and Phenix National aggre- 
gated $226,901,581 and the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, $61,907,997. The combined 
deposits will approximate $247,000,000 and 
eapital will be $13,500,000. The Chathain 
and Phenix has capital of $10,500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $9,318,464; the 
Metropolitan capital is $2,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $4,207,453. 

Louis G. Kaufman, president of the Chat- 
ham & Phenix will retain the position of 
president in the merged organization and 
General Samuel McRoberts, president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company will become 
chairman of the board. A matter of special 
interest is that the consolidated bank will 


Lovis G. KAUFMAN 


Who will continue President of the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company of New York 


bear the corporate title of Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company. 
This will be the first instance in New York 
City that the titles of national bank and 
trust company have united. Trust 
operations will be continued under the provi- 
sions and authority granted in the Federal 
Reserve Act. The main office will be at 149 
Broadway. 

The terms of the merger assure equitable 
adjustment of stock. The Chatham & Phe- 
nix now has outstanding 105,000 shares of 
stock of $100 par value and the Metropolitan 
Trust has 20,000 shares of similar par value. 
It is proposed that the enlarged institution 
shall have 135,000 shares of $100 par value. 
The Chatham & Phenix stockholders will get 
the new stock in exchange for their present 
holdings on a _ share-for-share basis. The 
remaining 30,000 shares of stock will 
be distributed pro rata among the holders 
of the trust company stock. 

Under the administration of President 
Louis G. Kaufman, since 1911, the Chatham 


been 


hew 


GENERAL SAMUEL McROBERTS 


Who will be Chairman of the Board of the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company of New York 
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MoRRISTOWN TRUST GOMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, 


NEW JERSEY 


EDWARD kh. MILLS, PresipeEnt 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$1,460,000.00 


3% Interest on Cheque Accounts 


Executes Trusts Settles Estates 


& Phenix National has 
sources from $22,000,000 to $227,000,000. The 
senior J. P. Morgan was active at one time 
in the old Phenix Bank. Its corporate ex- 
istence dates back to 1812, representing the 
merger in 1911 of the Phenix National Bank 
and the Chatham National Bank. It was 
the first national bank in New York to re- 
ceive permission from the Comptroller of the 
Currency to operate branches of which 
twelve are now in operation. It was not 
until Mr. Kaufman assumed direction that 
the bank made such notable strides. Mr. 
Kaufman was introduced to New York bank- 


increased the re- 


ing circles by Judge Gary, and he came into 
prominence as reorganizer and chairman of 


the finance committee of General Motors 
Corporation. Mr. Kaufman began his bank- 
ing career in Michigan where he still re- 
tains chairmanship of the Marquette County 
Savings Bank in which he started as mes- 
senger and is also president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Marquette. He was presi- 
dent of the Michigan Bankers Association 
at the age of 32 and has served on the coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Association. 


The Metropolitan Trust Company began 
business in 1881, and has had a distinguished 
roster of directors and officers. In 1921 the 
company moved from 80 Wall street to its 
present location at 120 Broadway. Shortly 
after the removal General Samuel McRob- 
erts became president and under his admin- 
istration the deposits have more than dou- 
bled wtih notable expansion in individual 
and corporate trust business. General Mc- 
Roberts was formerly vice-president of the 
National City Bank, a leader in the Armour 
reorganizations in Chicago and during the 
war was chief of the Procurement Division 
of the Ordnance Department and received a 
commission as Brigadier General as well as 
the Distinguished Service Medal and Legion 
of Honor. 


Deposits 
$8,500,000.00 


4% Interest on Time Accounts 


Safe Deposit Boxes Storage Vaults 


The board of directors of the consolidated 
bank will be made up from members of 
both boards of directors. Executive align- 
ment will also permit of enlisting the official 
staffs of both institutions together with 
operating forces. At the recent annual meet- 
ing of directors of the Chatham and Phenix 
the officers were re-elected. A number of 
promotions were made. Henry R. Johnston 
was named cashier and retains the title of 
vice-president. Warren W. Lamb, assistant 
eashier, and Herman H. Budelman, Frank 
Bb. French and John A. Olson, managers were 
elected vice-presidents. 


PROMOTIONS AT CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK 

In recognition of his splendid work in de- 
veloping the trust department of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, Barret Mont- 
fort has been advanced from assistant vice- 
president to the position of vice-president and 
trust officer. Charles E. Kimbal and Carel- 
ton L. Marsh have been appointed assistant 
trust officers. M. E. Robertson has been made 
manager of the credit department. Officers 
were re-elected at the annual meeting of di- 
rectors. President Perey H. Johnston reported 
the transfer of $2,000,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus during the year making 
surplus of $15,500,000 and undivided profits 
remaining of $1,524,000 with capital of $4,500,- 
000. Deposits increased $22,800,000 during 
the year, making total of $151,699,000 and re- 
sources amounting to $192,138,823. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Detroit Trust Company, Charles H. 
Hodges and Homer Warren were added to 
the board of directors. An extra dividend of 
two per cent was declared in addition to 
the latest quarterly disbursement of 3 per 
cent. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ut 


—mb-- 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


are] 
Capital, Surplus and Profits 


TESTS OF PUBLIC UTILITY BOND 

A careful study of factors affecting the 
soundness of public utility bonds, made by 
Joseph Edwards Baker of Blodget & Com- 
pany, investment bankers, has been published 
by that firm in a book entitled “Tests of a 
Public Utility Bond.” This publication, at- 
tractively bound in boards, is being distrib- 
uted by Blodget & Company to the institu- 
tional investors of the country. 


ess 


$4,853,478.67 


BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY NAMED IN ACHELIS WILL 
Charitable legacies amounting to $200,000 
are provided in the will of the late Fritz 
Achelis, who was president of the American 
National Rubber Company, and in which the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company is 
named as trustee. A son, Frederic George 
Achelis is appointed executor. Lenox Hill 
Hospital will receive a bequest of $100,000. 


Photograph of the Christmas and Radio display installed in the center lobby 
of the Liberty Central Trust Company, St. Louis, in connection with the Christ- 


mas Club and Radio-Bank campaigns. 


Inset shows the Radio-Bank, which is a 


combination crystal set and bank, receiving all stations within a range of twenty- 


five to forty miles. 


The Radio operates independent of the bank. 
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FEDERAL TAXES FOR 1924 

The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
has issued a comprehensive publication on 
federal taxes for 1924 comprising 136 pages 
which is probably the most comprehensive 
work of the kind published. It contains, be- 
sides the full text of the federal tax laws 
passed at the last session of Congress, a care- 
fully prepared elucidation of the law, to- 
gether with changes in the provisions and 
copies of tables illustrating the application of 
various forms of taxes. An index provides 
ready means of reference to any section of 
the law. Copies may be secured by communi- 
eating with the Girard National Bank of 
Philadelphia. 

Richard G. Lambrecht has been made chair- 
man of the board of the American Loan & 
Trust Company of Detroit and is succeeded, 
as president by U. Grant Race. J. K. Fitz- 
simmons has been advanced from assistant 
treasurer to treasurer. 

Income of the people of the United States 
for 1924 is estimated at $53,000,000,000 by 
Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., Ph. D., economist 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, 


as compared with $57,700,000,000 for 1923. 





STRIKING AND NOVEL ILLUMINATION OF THE 
First WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
IN MILWAUKEE DURING THE HOLIDAYS. 


The effect was enhanced by the fact that windows of the 

bank overlook the river. The display was praised by 

the Milwaukee Civic Council as a contribution to civic 
beauty 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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Central Crust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $600,000 





Maritime Provinces 
of Canada and Newfoundland 


This company, with branches in Newfound- 
land and the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, is authorized by law and has the fa- 
cilities to act in any fiduciary capacity. 

We invite correspondence. 
Resources over $35,000,000.00 


The EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, CANADA 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfld. Charlottetown; P. E. I. 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENTS, REGISTRARS, TRUSTEES 
UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES, ETC. 


Following are the latest announcements of 
the appointment of trust companies and banks 
of New York City to act in various capaci- 
ties, including transfer agent, registrar, trus- 
tee under corporate trust agreements, paying 
agent, etc. : 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent in New York for par- 
ticipating preference stock of the Richardson 
& Boynton Co.; transfer agent for the capital 
stock of the Frank G. Shattuck Co. ; registrar 
of 6% per cent prior preferred stock United 
Light & Railways Co.; registrar for the pre- 
ferred and common stock of the Murray Body 
Corporation; registrar for capital stock of 
the Keiner-Williams Stamping Co.; registrar 
6 per cent preferred and common stock of 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. transfer 
agent capital stock of Ohio Fuel Corporation. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee of Investment Man- 
agers Company for investment trust certifi- 
eates series A. indenture, dated as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, issue unlimited; trustee of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
for the thirty-five year sinking fund 5 per 
cent debentures due January 1, 1960. An- 
thorized issue of $125,000,000. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed depositing and transfer agent for 
the voting trustees of the Duplex Condenser 
& Radio Corporation; transfer agent Keiner- 
Williams Stamping Co. capital stock; trans- 
fer agent New Process Cork Co., Inc., classes 
A, B and C comnfon stock of no par value; 
trustee of the debenture securing $2,000,000 
Chapin-Sacks, Ine. collateral trust 7 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds, due December 
1, 19384. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the Class A and 
common stocks of The Cuneo Press, Inc; 


registrar of the subscription warrants for 
common stock of the Western Power Corpora- 
tion; dividend disbursing agent for class A 
stock of the Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc. 

Empire Trust Company has been appointed 
trustee United American Industries, Inc.; 
trustee under agreement respecting the de- 
posit of stocks of fifty industrial companies ; 
trustee P. W. Brooks & Company collateral 
trust notes and transfer agent Chapin-Sacks, 
Inc. 100,000 shares common stock. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of the capital stock of 
the United States Feldspar Corporation, rep- 
resenting 100,000 shares, par value $10 each; 
trustee of indenture executed by the United 
States Feldspar Corporation, under date of 
November 15, 1924, securing an issue of 
$500,000, first mortgage 7 per cent gold bonds. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar of the class A capital stock 
of the Apco Manufacturing Company. 

American Exchange National Bank has 
been appointed transfer agent in New York 
for the 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and class A and class B stock of the Utilities 
Power & Light Corporation; registrar for the 
7 per cent, cumulative preferred stock and 
common stock of Reid Ice Cream Corpora- 
tion. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 120,000 shares of com- 
mon and 40,000 shares of preferred stock of 
the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation ; 
registrar of 20,000 shares of participating 
preference stock of the Richardson & Boyn- 
ton Co.; registrar of 22,263 shares of first pre- 
ferred stock of J. C. Penney Company, a 
Delaware corporation; trustee of an issue of 
$850,000 principal amount first mortgage fif- 
teen year 7 per cent, sinking fund gold bonds 
of Hubbard, Eldredge & Miller, Inc. 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 
NET DEPOSITS. . 


$23,000,000 
- $200,000,000 


Branches in all identi of ioe ene York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


INCREASE 
BANK STOCK APPROVED 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Seaboard National Bank the recommen- 
dation of the board of directors for an in- 
crease in capital stock from $4,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000 was unanimously approved. This in- 
crease was recommended because of the de- 
mands of rapidly expanding business and 
because the deposits of the Seaboard have 
nearly doubled in the last three years and 
at the close of the year aggregated $151,149,- 
000, a gain of $38,000,000 during 1924. New 


stock is offered to shareholders at $100 per 


share against current market price of about 
$475 on the basis of one share of additional 
stock for every four shares owned by stock- 
holders of record on January 14. In addi- 
tion to increase in capital the surplus fund 
is increased to $7,000,000 by transfer of 
$1,000,000 undivided profits which 
amounted on December 31 to $1,852,350. 

Under the management of President Chellis 
A. Austin the Seaboard National has made 
one of the best records of progress among 
the large banks in the Wall Street district. 
Besides the main office in the handsome build- 
ing at Broad and Beaver streets, the bank 
conducts the Mercantile branch at 115 Broad- 
way and an uptown office at 20 East 45th 
street. Resources aggregate $181,311,000. Trust 
department service has been widely devyel- 
oped. At the annual meeting of directors 
John A. Burns, trust officer, was made vice- 
president and trust officer; Seymour Monroe 
and A. Philippe von Hemert were made as- 
sistant cashiers. At the same meeting a bonus 
of 10 per cent was authorized for employees 
based on the last year’s salary. 


from 


Llywellen E. Jones, cashier of the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank of New York, died 
on Thursday, January 8. He was one of 
the most capable and popular members of 
the staff. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


IN SEABOARD NATIONAL FULTON TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 


CAPITAL 

An increase in capital from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 was recommended at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Fulton Trust Company of New York. 
This company was organized in 1890 and un- 
der the policies pursued by the late Henry C. 
Swords, who was president for many years, 
has adhered largely to the administration of 
personal trusts. The new stock will be offered 
to stockholders on a share-for-share basis at 
$150 a share. Current market value is $410 
per share. It is understood the present divi- 
dend rate of 10 per cent will be continued. 
The increase in capitalization was prompted 
by substantial gains in business. Deposits 
during 1924 increased 32 per cent. The latest 
statement shows resources of $14,213,000; de- 
posits, $12,714,000, and surplus of $250,000 
with undivided profits of $650,157, after de- 
ducting 5 per cent dividend and extra divi- 
dend of two per cent paid January 2d. Lewis 
Spencer Morris is chairman of the board. 
Charles M. Van Kleeck and Arthur J. Morris 
are vice-presidents and P. W. Shepard, sec- 
retary. 


GROWTH OF NATIONAL PARK BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


Over $10,000,000 in deposits were added by 


the National Park Bank of New York last 
year to the total amounting at the close of 
the year to $183,196,893. Resources have in- 
creased to $235,610,000. Capital is $10,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $23,743,- 
751. The National Park Bank has been 
especially successful in developing valuable 
New York services for out of town corre- 
spondent banks. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York re- 
ported its first deficit in earnings for the 
year 1924 amounting to $1,779,677, after di- 
vidend payments. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. and 60th St 


LONDON . PARIS 
LIVERPOOL . HAVRE 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1924 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 


Due from Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates..... 


Public Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased.............. 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. ... 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus Fund............ 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc...... 
Acceptances 

Outstanding Dividend Checks 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 


$194,648,819.37 
56,808,529.69 
21,788,242.92 
33,562,625.38 
390,453,243.37 
1,772,500.00 
814,772.59 
37,856,498.72 
8,088,446.04 
7,437,603.02 


$753,231,281.10 


$25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
4,366,386.15 


$44,366,386.15 


4,793,563.91 
37,856,498.72 
676,047.00 
44,113,394.59 


. 621,425,390.73 


$753,231,281.10 








TRUST 


New York City 


INCREASE IN NEW YORK BANKING 
RESOURCES 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
New York Superintendent of Banks 

Resources of institutions under the super- 
vision of the New York State Banking De 
partment at the close of 1924 total $10,635,- 
000,000, an increase of $1,135,000,000 over the 
amount reported a year ago, During the same 
period, total deposits increased from $7,449,- 
134,695 to $8,628,000,000, a gain of $1,175,- 
000,000. The total deposits of institutions 
organized under the New York State Bank- 
ing Law at the close of the year are equal 
to 47 per cent of the total deposits reported 
by all national banks throughout the coun 
try on June 30th, last. Of the total resources 
reported, state banks, trust companies and 
private bankers are credited with $6,184,- 
$45,104, an increase during the year of $747,- 
043,760, while the deposits for these insti- 
tutions were $5,224,434,733, an increase for 
the year of $719,420,600. 

Banking enjoyed a healthy year during 
1924 and no depositor has suffered a loss 
through the failure of any corporate bank 
or trust company under supervision since 
1915. The year also witnessed a decrease in 
the number of private bankers. At the end 
of 1923, there were 92, while at the end 
of 1924, there remained only 68 bankers con- 
ducting an active private banking business. 
The reduction in the number of private bank 
ers was accomplished by the department 
recommending the conversion of a number 
if private bankers into corporate banks 

Before this department authorizes anys 
banking institution which is qualified under 
the law to accept deposits, a thorough inves 
tigation is made into the financial and gen 
eral standing of the proposed incorporators 
and directors, and the need for the proposed 
institution in the community. There are, 
however, operating under this department 
several institutions representing groups of 





COMPANIES 





individuals engaged in particular industries, 
and obviously, in these cases, it is not pos- 
sible to submit the proposed directors to the 
usual tests, the department being compelled 
to rely upon the general standing of the 
particular groups which the individuals repre- 
sent. 

A number of amendments to the banking 
law have been submitted by the Savings Bank 
Association, representing savings banks 
throughout the state, among which is one 
providing for so-called group insurance for 
the benefit of employees. This bill, together 
with several other minor amendments, has 
the approval of the department, The depart- 
ment has at present under consideration a 
study into the advisability of enlarging the 
scope of investments. 


EARNINGS OF CENTRAL UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 

Operations of the Central Union Trust 
Company of New York during 1924 yielded 
net earnings of $5,514,000 at rate of 44.1 on 
average capital, out of which $3,500,000 was 
disbursed in dividends and the sum _ of 
$2,014,000 added to undivided profits making 
the latter $8,081.598 and with surplus of $17,- 
500,000 and eapital of $12,500,000, Deposits 
increased $66,882,000 to aggregate of $269,- 
206,000, with resources of $332,1: 

Retiring trustees were re-elected at annual 
meeting of stockholders, Several promotions 
have been made in the staff. Frank K. Wal- 
lace, Ernest C. Kaaren and William 8. El- 
dridge have been appointed assistant secreta 
ries. Franklin P. Mendenhall, Russell F. 
Thomas and Alexander T. Galloway have 
been appointed assistant treasurers. 

The East River National Bank of New 
York will increase capital to $2,500,000. 

The Mechanics and Metals Safe Deposit 
Company of New York has obtained permis- 
sion of the State Banking Department to 
open a branch office at 335 Broadway, at 
Broadway and Worth street. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - 
4H. 4. M. LEE - 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - 


ViCE-PREs. 
20 VICE-PRES 
3D VICE-PREs. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES 

TREASURER 
- SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ss 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - . ASST SECRETARY 
REGINALD S. OPIE - - ASST. SECRETARY 
GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER od ° ° = CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITAL TO TEN MILLION 

As the first trust company in the United 
States to acquire trust powers there is spe- 
cial interest in the announcement that the 
board of directors of the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company of New York on Jan- 
uary 15th, recommended to the stockholders 
an increase in capital from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. The new stock is to be offered to 


present stockholders share for share, at par. 


The current market quotation is $800 per 
share and the present dividend rate of 24 
per cent was established in February, 1923, 
an increase of 4 per cent over the prior rate. 

The original capital in 1822 was $500,000 
which was increased at various stages. In 
1917 the capital was increased from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 by issue of 400,000 additional 
shares at $100 each. 
$8,000,000. 

Since James H. Perkins became president 
of the Farmers Loan & Trust Company in 
June, 1921, the surplus and undivided prof- 
its have increased from $11,617,150 to $17,- 
455,617. Resources have increased during his 
term from $142,405,000 to $211,723,803 with 
deposit increase from $120,899,000 to $176,- 
008,951. The trust department has under 
administration a large volume of individual 
and corporate trusts. The Farmers operates 
besides its main office, two uptown branches 
as well as foreign offices in London and Paris. 

Frederick A. Dewey and 8. Sloan Colt, as- 
sistant vice-presidents, were elected vice- 
presidents of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company. Augustus V. Heely, vice-president, 
was appointed to aet as secretary of the 
board of directors, and Irving H. Meehan, 
formerly assistant vice-president, was named 
secretary. 


The surplus then was 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


VOTING TRUST FOR BANK OF AMERICA 
STOCK 

Considerable interest has been created in 
New York banking circles by the circular let- 
ter recently sent by the management of the 
Bank of America to shareholders asking de- 
posit of their stock with the trust department 
of the bank under a voting trust agreement. 
The announced purpose of the voting trust 
was to assure “the continuance of the con- 
servative policies of the present management” 
and to discourage speculative attempts to se- 
cure control of majority of the stock by cer- 
tain interests not associated with the pres- 
ent administration. Following the annual 
meeting the announcement was made by 
President Edward C. Delafield that “the un- 
usually proponderant vote that was regis- 
tered is gratifying and is to be regarded as a 
significant endorsement of the 
and its policies.” 

The Bank of America management contem- 
plates increase of capitalization and other 
plans of extension. Work is now in progress 
on the new building for the bank, During the 
past year the stock of the bank fluctuated 
sharply, moving up from $210 to $310 and 
dropping back to $240 and $250 per share. 
This movement was attributed to efforts on 
the part of outside interest to secure control 
of the stock. At the annual meeting the di- 
rectors were re-elected and one new director 
was added, who is William H. Coverdale and 
Charles J. Peabody of Spencer Trask & Com- 
pany retired from the board. 

During the past year the net deposits of 
the Bank of America increased by over $20,- 
000.000. The trust and foreign department 
business has grown to large volume. Deposits 
at the close of the year aggregated $192,000,- 
000. 


management 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRusT Company 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


LARGE EARNINGS FOR BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

The Bankers Trust Company reported the 
largest earnings among trust companies of 
New York during 1924. After disbursement of 
$4,000,000 in dividends the sum of $3,342,000 
was added to undivided profits making sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $26,551,582 and 
capital of $20,000,000. Deposits likewise 
showed a big increase of $97,872,000, bringing 
aggregate to $383,811,000 and 
amounting to $484,179,724. Trust department 
operations have been unusually profitable dur- 
ing the year. 

William H. Draper, Jr., George Wexler and 
William J. Kenny 
sistant treasurers. 


resources 


have been appointed as- 


NEW UPTOWN OFFICE FOR U. S. MORT- 
GAGE & TRUST COMPANY 

Following a year of exceptional expansion 

the management of the United States Mort- 


& Trust Company of New York an- 
nounces completion of plans for opening of a 
new uptown banking office in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace Building at Lexington avenue 
and 47th street, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy about February 7th. Other branch of- 
fices maintained by the company are located 
at Broadway and 73d street; Madison ave 
nue and 74th street and at 125th street and 
Eighth avenue. 

Deposits increased $12,492,000 during the 
past year, making the total $68,682,000 with 
resources amounting to $80,425,218. Surplus 
and undivided profits increased $102,000 after 
payment of $480,000 in dividends. Capital is 
$3,000,000 ; surplus, $3,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $1,403,797. 

A group life insurance program has been 
established for 344 officers and employees of 
the U. 8S. Mortgage & Trust Company provid- 
ing a total coverage of over $800,000, the en- 
tire cost of which is borne by the company. 
The special point was made of safeguarding 
employees who served in the war. 


read 
gage 


INVESTMENT HOLDINGS OF UNITED 
STATES TRUST COMPANY 


The United States Trust Company of New 
York publishes some interesting figures bear- 
ing upon its holdings of investment securities 
in its financial statement of January 1, 1925. 
The statement is unique in that it presents 
a detail list of all security issues held for in- 
vestment by the institution. Present book 
value of its stock investments 
totals $15,360,750, as with par 
value of $16,185,000. 


and bond 


compared 


The trust company reports total resources 
of $77,407,992, compared with $71,709,767 a 
year ago; cash in its vaults and in banks of 
$8,746,168; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $20,073,168 ; real estate owned, $1,- 
000,000; stock and bond investments of $15,- 
360,750 carried at value; bonds and 
mortgages of $3,701,132: collateral loans of 
$44,272,174. The company’s deposits at the 
beginning of the year stood at $55,952,892. 


book 


Among the stock and bond investments of 
the trust company as listed in the statement 
are $3,000,000 par value United States Treas- 
ury 4% per cent notes due 1927; $2,000,000 
par value of various issues of U. S. Govern- 
ment and $1,325,000 of different ma- 
turities of New York City Corporate stock. 
The holdings of railroad. equipment certifi- 
cates include four different and the 
holdings of railroad bonds number twenty- 
four. The largest single issue of railroad 
bonds consists of $1,000,000 par value Louis- 
ville & Nashville first and refunding mort- 
gage series B due 2003. The company also 
lists among its holdings $500,000 par value 
of American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany twenty year sinking fund 5% per cent 
gold debentures due 1948 and $250,000 par 
value of Vacuum Oil 7 per cent notes due 
1936. The trust company also holds 8,400 
shares of 6 per cent stock of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York which it carries at 
a book value of $420,000. 


bonds ; 


issues, 
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THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 
Total Resources - - 





$26,678,483 








GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY MAKES 
LARGEST DEPOSIT GAIN 

The largest increase in deposits reported 
by individual trust companies in the United 
States was that made during the last year by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
amounting to $121,819,000. It is of interest to 
note that the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York was very close behind with a gain 
of $121,086,000 deposits. Total deposits of 
the Guaranty amount to $621,425,390 with re- 
sources of $753,231,000, the latter increasing 
$131,775,7382. Capital is $25,000,000 with sur- 
plus of $15,000,000. Undivided profits  in- 
creased $711,000 to total of $4,366,386 after 
payment of $3,000,000 in dividends. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney has been 
elected a director of the Guaranty to succeed 
Samuel W. Reyburn, who recently resigned 
to accept 


election as a Class B director of 


the Federal Reserve Bank. 


BANK OF NEW YORK & TRUST CO. 

Increase of $17,187,000 in deposits was 
shown by the Bank of New York & Trust 
Company last year making total of $110,021,- 
000 and resources of $136.986,815. Net earn- 
ings were $1,107,020, equal to 27.7 per cent on 
eapital with $840,000 disbursed in dividends 
and $267,000 added to undivided profits. Cap 
ital is $4,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $12,340,934. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An active year was experienced at the Em- 
pire Trust Company of New York which in- 
creased its capital to $4,000,000 last July in 
connection with the Hudson Trust Company 
merger. During the closing six 
1924 deposits increased $5,308,000, 


weeks of 
bringing 
total to $69,142,000, with resources amounting 
to $78,244,862. After payment of December 
sist of the 69th regular quarterly dividend 
of 3 per cent and extra 
cent the surplus and 
taled $3,147,714. 


dividend of 3 per 
undivided profits. to- 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS, DESIGNS 


Patent and protect your inventions, and 
register your valuable trademarks in the 
United State Patent Office. Complicated 
and difficult cases solicited. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
524 Tenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRANSFER MANAGER AT NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Cc. E. Currey has been advanced to assist- 
ant secretary at the New York Trust Com- 
pany and has assumed charge of the trans- 
fer department, which has been under the 
efficient management of the late W. Walter 
Shaw for many years. Mr. Currey is well 
qualified for his new duties. His banking 
experience began with the Mercantile Trust 
Company in 1898 and in 1917 he became con- 
nected with the Liberty National Bank which 
was merged in 1921 with the New York Trust 
Company. Mr. Currey has been chiefly en- 
gaged in transfer department work. 

An increase of over $52,000,000 in deposits 
was made by the New York Trust Company 
during the past year, bringing total deposits 
to $228,602,000 with resources of $325,044,000. 
Capital is $10,000,000, surplus, $10,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $8,563,547, the 
ure representing an 


latter fig- 
increase of S584,000, 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COM- 
PANY GAINS 


An increase in surplus and undivided 
profits of $1,155,460 during the past year is 
indicated in the December 31st statement of 
the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of 
New York which paid $2,100,000 in dividends, 
Total surplus and undivided profits are $12,- 
330,553 with capital of $17,500,000, Deposits 
increased over $23,000,000 since November 15, 
1924, making total of 


resources aggregating $437,840.436. 


$365,840,000 and with 
The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
has announced the appointment of R. L. 
Smith, secretary, to be assistant 
vice-president at its Woolworth office, 233 
Broadway. Mr. Smith has active in 
banking for twenty-six and been 
with this institution 1913. 
pany also appointed Alois A. F 
representative in Central Europe and 
land, with headquarters in Berlin. 


assistant 


been 
has 
The com- 
. Marcus as its 
Hol- 


years 


since 
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NEW INVESTMENT TRUST ORGANIZED 

A new investment trust to be known as the 
Financial Investing Company has been organ- 
ized in New York by a group of local bank- 


ers. The group plans to organize other trusts, 


to be managed by a central statistical, cleri- 


cal and executive office and these various 
trusts, including the Financial Investing 


Company, will pay an annual 
fee to the central organization. 

The affiliated interests include J. W. Rock- 
well, Jr., formerly vice-president and trustee 
of the International Securities Trust of 
America; Dr. Leland Rex Robinson, Embree 
H. Henderson, also formerly connected with 
the International Securities Trust of Ameri- 
ca; Frederic R. Gaiser, formerly with the Bull 
& Rockwell Company ; H. Evan Taylor, presi 
dent of the Investment Registry of America, 
and Russell A. Cowles,, president of the An- 
sonia Clock Company. 


management 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY’S 
SPLENDID GROWTH 

During the past year the Brooklyn Trust 
Company has maintained its record of growth 
and earning capacity with a 
interrupted dividend payments covering a 
period of forty-five years. Within the last 
four years deposits have increased from $34,- 
177,000 to $50,191,177 ; with resources on De- 
cember 31st of $57,182,000. 
maintained at $1,500,000 
undivided profits of 
an increase of $360,000 
$405,000 in dividends. 

A building is being erected at Church and 
Ocean avenues in the Flatbush section for a 
new branch office to be operated in addition 
to three established branch offices. The trust 
department facilities which have been de- 
veloped to such a high stage of efficiency at 
the main office are provided at the 
branches, 


history of un- 


Capital has been 
with surplus and 
$3,580,680, representing 


after payment of 


also 


NEW PLANS AT LAWYERS TITLE 

Stockholders of the Lawyers Title and 
Trust Company of New York have been no 
tified of a plan to form two companies and 
to issue new shares. <A special meeting to 
act on the plan was called for February 11th. 
Directors propose to form the Lawyers Trust 
Company with a eapital and surplus of §&6,- 
000,000 and the Lawyers Title and Guaranty 
Company with a capital and surplus of more 
than $16,000,000, Stock of the 
the new title com 
pany and $2,000,000 in new stock would prob 
ably be issued to stockholders for subscrip- 
tion at $200 a 


trust com- 


pany would be issued to 


share. 
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YEAR’S RECORD AT EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
all retiring trustees were re-elected. The year’s 
netted an increase of $121,086,000 
in deposits making total of $447,011,000 with 
resources amounting to $511,066,776. After 
payment of $2,760,000 in dividends the sum 
of $1,259,000 was added to surplus and undi- 
vided profits account making the latter $11,- 
057,464 with capital of $25,000,000. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders and 
directors of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, affiliated with the Equitable 
Trust Company, all directors and officers were 
reelected. Henry C. Titus was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the corporation which has 
capital of $2,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $1,021,000. 

Alvin W. Krech, chairman of the Equitable 
Trust Company, has been elected chairman 
of the reorganized Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad. 


business 


The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has been appointed trustee of an 
issue of $5,500,000 principal amount of the 
Birmingham Water Works Company first 
mortgage 5% per cent gold bonds, series A; 
registrar of the preferred stock of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad Company, 


The Bank of America has been appointed 
registrar of the preferred and common stock 
of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. ; 
depository for $350,000 bond and 
on property 120 West Forty-fourth street, 
against which Prudence first mortgage certifi- 
are issued; trustee under a mortgage 
and deed of trust dated November 15, 1924, 
securing an issue of Mail and Express Print- 
ing Company, Inc., 6 


1934. 


mortgage 


cates 


per cent bonds, due 


The Chemical National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the 25,000 shares 
cumulative preferred stock and 150,000 snares 
common stock of the Reid Ice Cream Corpora- 
tion. 


National Bank of Commerce has been ap- 
pointed trustee of an issue of $1,000,000 West- 
on Electrical Instrument Corporation 15 year 
6 per cent sinking fund gold debentures and 
registrar of 100,000 shares class A stock and 
100 shares common stock of the same corpora- 


tion. 

Dunham B. Sherer, vice-president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York, has been 
elected a director of that bank. 
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MIAMI BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


This company is equipped to render the most responsible and efficient 
We especially invite correspondence dealing with Trust 
Business in the State of Florida. 


service. 


OFFICERS 


Cuas. L. BRIGGs, 

Chairman of the Board 
C. D. Lerrier, President 
R. M. Price, Vice-President 


EMPLOYEES SHARE IN TRUST COMPANY 
EARNINGS 

A total of $860,984 was distributed during 
the past year to officers and employees of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company of New 
York in connection with the profit-sharing dis- 
bursement plan this company. 
The distribution ranges from 26.7 to 37.4 per 
cent of annual salaries. Under the provisions 
of this plan the company applies one-fourth 
of net profits in excess of $1,000,000 each year 
to 2,189 employees. A savings fund is also 
provided which enables employees to invest 
any portion of their savings in guaranteed 
first mortgages netting 5% per cent, the fund 
now amounting to $700,000. The latest state- 
ment of the company shows resources of $71,- 
163,470; deposits, $43,309,000; capital, $10,- 
000,000 ; surplus, $11,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $2,970,597. 


observed by 


GAINS BY LAWYERS TITLE & TRUST CO. 

Substantial gains were recorded by the 
Lawyers Title & Trust Company of New York 
last year. Net earnings were $1,450,000, 
leaving $850,000 to be added to surplus and 
undivided profits after dividend payments of 
$600,000. Capital is $6,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $6,331,320. Deposits in- 
creased nearly three million to total of $20.,- 
805,000 with resources of $33,705,939, 


FREDERICK P. McGLYNN 

Frederick P. McGlynn, assistant treasurer 
of the New York Trust Company, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, December 30, 1924. Mr. 
McGlynn was with the Liberty National Bank 
of New York since its organization and when 
the bank was merged with the New York 
Trust Company he was made an assistant 
treasurer of the latter. Mr. McGlynn was 
one of the best liked officers of the New York 
Trust Company and was particularly noted 
for unfailing accuracy and thoroughness. 


Geo. E. NOLan, Vice-President 
OscaR DANIELS, Vice-President 
Joun C. Grirrorp, Vice-President 
JOHNSON H. Pace, Vice-President 


R. H. DANIEL, Cashier 

VINCENT R. Brice, Ass’t Cashier 
H. G. Reratick, Ass’t Cashier 

J. M. HureMan, Ass’t Trust Officer 
and TrustO ficer 


Buffalo 


SURVEY OF BANKING GROWTH 
Measured = by 
bank debits and other 
pressing forward at De- 
posits of banks and trust companies regis- 
tered the $350,000,000 for the first time with 
the close of the year. Bank clearings totaled 
$2,310,146,000. Among the roster of local] 
banks and trust companies the Marine Trust 
Company holds a big lead with deposits of 
$140,000,000; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $21,000,000. Then comes the Buf- 
falo Trust Company with $53,000,000 depos- 
its; the Liberty with $48,000,000 ; 
Manufacturers & Traders, $48,000,000; Fi- 
delity Trust Company with $26,200,000 and 
the Peoples Bank with $25,100,000. 
The Marine Trust 
merous additions to its 


bank clearings, 


Buffalo is 


deposits, 
indices, 


surprising speed. 


Bank 


Company made 
facilities. An extra 
dividend of 2 per cent to shareholders was 
distributed besides a 2 per cent bonus to its 
SOO employees. 

The Buffalo Trust Company 
new Delaware Branch on Jan. 2d. 


BIG YEAR FOR HIBERNIA OF NEW 
ORLEANS 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans im its annual statement of 
December 31, 1924, shows deposits of $57,783,- 
818, which is the largest total this bank 
ever has had in its fifty-four years of exist- 
ence. Since the close of the war in 1918 this 
bank has grown in deposits from $29,504,381 
to the present figure of $57,783,818, a gain 
of nearly 100 per cent. 

This growth of the Hibernia Bank, how- 
ever, is but indicative of the tremendous de- 
velopment that New Orleans has enjoyed dur- 
ing the last six years as reflected in the total 
resources of the eight banks of this city— 
growing from $226,000,000 in 1918 to $300,- 
000,000 in 1924. 


nu- 


opened its 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 

E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ase't Cashier 


CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President (REDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass't Cashier 
~ . J WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President = CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 

JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 


WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 





$5,000,000 
$23,000,000 








COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COM- 
PANIES FROM NOVEMBER 15, 1922 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1924 


Surplus and 


Undivided 


Surplus and 


Capital 


American Trust Company 
Bankers Trust Co 

Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co 
Brooklyn Trust Co 

Broth’hoodL. E. Co-( yper.Tr. Co. 
Central Union Trust Co 
Corporation Trust Co 

Empire Trust Co 

Equitable Trust Co 

Farmers Loan and Trust 
Fidelity-International 2,000,000 
Fulton Trust 500,000 
Guaranty Trust Co 25,000,000 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co.17,500,000 
Kings County Trust Co 500,000 
Lawyers Title & Trust . 6,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co 5,000,000 
Metropolitan Trust Co . 2,000,000 
Midwood Trust Company 700,000 
New York Trust Co . 10,000,000 
People’s Trust Co : 1,600,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust 10,000,000 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co 2,000,000 


$2,500,000 
20,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
700,000 
12,500,000 
500,000 
4,000,000 
23,000,000 
5,000,000 


Profits, 
Nov. 15, 
1924 
$1,589,700 
26,514,000 
12,462,000 
3,876,100 

253,500 
23,610,500 
181,500 
3,228,900 
.262,100 
370,300 
2,117,700 
926,300 
19,180,900 
2,417,400 
+,440,100 
3,311,700 
5,315,800 
,129,900 
382,600 
19,147,800 
3,768,100 
15,908,300 
4,619,100 
18,167,300 


Profits, 
Nov. 15, 
1923 
$1,205,600 
24,019,700 
12,271,100 
3,541,000 


21,833,400 
'198,600 
1,912,400 
9,986,200 
16,354,900 
1,943,900 
831,300 
18,406,700 
1,419,500 
3,685,900 
5,715,600 
5,046,600 
4,032,400 
332,200 
18,342,700 
3,177,200 
13,964,700 
4,431,000 
17,519,700 


J eposit s, 
Ne Vv. l 5, 
1924 

$35,379,500 
376,886,700 
81,883,600 
50,643,100 
5,218,300 
254,238,900 
5,200 
63,834,200 
375,143,000 
156,636,500 
20,783,500 
12,171,900 
567,472,300 
349,924,400 
33,301,400 
18,986,100 
117,422,400 
48,803,100 
5,560,600 
212,556,300 
59,315,000 
41,804,600 
60,291,100 
56,530,700 


I Je pe sit s, 
Nov. 15, 
1923 
$24,097,000 
288,329,300 
76,438,800 
40,721,500 


190,257,100 
46 
7,523,400 
0,179,300 
1,742,900 
10,381,900 
449,253,100 


6,045,400 
) 


4 
27 
13 

2 


307,569,800 


29,639,400 
20,019,800 
104,363,400 
43,781,800 
3,207,900 
198,075,800 
51,528,200 
39,977,100 
52,402,800 
49 297,700 


I Jepe sits, 
Nov. 15, 
1922 
$20,967,001 
283,671,500 
83,211,400 
43,680,400 


217,471.700 


47,049,300 
224,320,500 
138,433,900 

20,643,000 

10,717,600 
468,327,400 

89,613,100 

26,007,700 

19,204,600 

57,325,800 

44,810,500 

2,359,500 
179,442,900 

53,783,600 

39,818,400 

58,878,900 

56,101,500 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


LESSON CONVEYED BY TRUST ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN PHILADELPHIA 

National and state banks everywhere are 
launching into the trust field with more or 
less preparation and self-assurance. In view 
of new competitive elements entering into the 
situation it may useful purpose to 
give heed to those essential and guiding prin- 
ciples of fiduciary administration which, in 
the case of trust companies of this 
city, have yielded such large measure of pub- 
lic confidence and volume of trust business. 
Whatever may be the future destiny of trust 
company business the experience of the past 
100 years has afforded ample proof that 
it calls for distinctive policies and qualifi- 
cations. 

The reason that the older trust companies 
of Philadelphia exercise stewardship over 
such impressive totals of trusts, both indi- 
vidual and corporate, is that they steadfastly 
continue to regard trusteeship as their chief 
function and have not yielded to the “de- 
partment store of finance” idea. The fact 
that people of discernment and judgment pre- 
fer to entrust their affairs and management 
of estates to institutions which make trustee- 
ship their chief aim, is evidenced by the 
rapid growth of older trust companies. 

These 


serve a 


senior 


conclusions are not put forward 
with any view to discouraging banks or trust 
companies that have not the advantage of 
many years of administration and trust ex- 
perience. They are intended to illuminate 
the point that trust functions may be suc- 
cessfully assumed and carried on only by 
those institutions which enter the trust field 
with a due regard for responsibilities in- 
volved and the special character of training 
and personnel that is required. Likewise, 
aggressive methods of solicitation and pub- 
licity for trust business cannot take the place 
of efficient administration and those qualities 
of service which create public faith. To il- 
lustrate the point there are seventy-seven 
corporations in Philadelphia classed as trust 
companies. Of this number five of the larger 
and older trust companies hold $1,275,000,000, 
or about three-quarters of the aggregate vol- 
ume of trust funds reported by all the local 
trust companies amounting to $1,672,150,000, 
The tendency of trust business to gravitate 
toward the companies which have established 
records of administration is further marked 
by the fact that all but $57,000,000 of this 
total of $1,672.150,000 of trust funds is held 
by fifteen of the seventy-seven trust compa- 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,900,000 


OFFICERS 


R. McALLISTER, E. E. SHIELDS, 
President Assistant Cashier 


. A. HARRIS, JR. W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 

. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. & Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


nies doing business in this city. The same 
situation holds good as to administration of 
corporate trusts of which the 
approximately $4,770,000,000 

The following table shows how the trust 
funds of the large trust companies increased 
since November, 1909. 


total is ap- 


Growth of Trust Funds 

Sept. 1, 1924 Nov. 6, 1909 
$105,147,475 
113,191,250 
326,076,295 152.540.1438 

202,651,882 6 

Provident 113,376,471 i 
Land Title 63. 798,092 1 
Bank of No. Am. 
Germantown .... 
Commonwealth 
Real Estate 
Guarantee 


Girard 

Fidelity 

Penna Company . 
Philadelphia 


") *) 7 ere) 
OOS,O56.6 bo 


8,456,687 


167,288 


THS,281 
238,711 
30.364. 792 5.003.085 
30,141,167 


)2 ‘ or 4 
23,898,478 


12,001,718 
25,310,649 
13.968,440 


6.076.596 


9 ,Qr 
med PE es ‘ Ss 


Northern 22,751,006 
Real Estate 7. Ins. 

aie i 22.63 1.085 10,826,187 

During the twelve months ending with Sep 
tember, 1924, total trust funds increased $92.,- 
000,000, Combined funds held by all 
the trust companies in Pennsylvania amount 
to $2.300,000,000, 


trust 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $5,000,000 


Trust Funds $204,992,625.63 


Henry G. BrENGLE, President 


FRANK M. Haroprt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Netson C. DENNEY, 
Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer 


J. CALVIN WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCtoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp T. STroresBuRY 
Levi L. Rue 

W. W. ATrTeRBURY 
SamueEL M, VaucLain 
J. Franxiry McFappen 


415 CHESTNUT STREET : 


Tuomas S, Gates 
A. G. RoseNGARTEN 
Lepyarp HeckscHER 
BenjAMin Rusu 
ArtHur H. Lea 


J. Howett Cummincs 
Henry G. Brencie 
Cuartes Day 
Wituiam A, Law 
SamuEL M. Curwen 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 





REVIEW OF BANKING AND TRUST 
OPERATIONS 


Notwithstanding the abnormally low rates 
for money and relatively smaller yield from 


commercial borrowing the banks and trust 
companies of Philadelphia look back upon a 
year of fairly good earnings. The tendency 
of funds to accumulate in the large centers 
was apparent also in this city and deposits 
have mounted to record levels. Bank clear- 
ings for the year aggregated $25,645,000,000 
as against $24,650,000,000 in the previous 
year. Earnings of national banks for the 
period from September 14, 1923, to October 
10, 1924, show average yield on. capital of 
33.50 per cent and 9.06 on book value of stock. 
The Girard National, besides paying divi- 
dends of 25 per cent during this period earned 
57.37 on its $2,000,000 capital. The Fourth 
National on capital; 
the Philadelphia National, 26.60 per cent. 


earned 27.50 per cent 


The trust companies of this city have also 
had a year of satisfactory earnings, especially 
those having large amounts of individual and 
corporate trusts under administration. Dur- 
ing the twelve month period from September 
29, 1928, to September 19, 1924, deposits in- 

from $425,347,000 to $466,469,000, 
includes the deposits of a number of 


creased 


which 








savings and state banks. Cash reserve and 
due from banks increased $18,120,000 to total 
of $144,152,087. Commercial paper and bills 
discounted increased about $20,000,000 to 
total of $92,450,000. Loans upon collaterals 
remain in the aggregate about the same as 
a year ago, amounting to $238,572,000. Loans 
upon bonds and increased about 
$7,300,000. Investments in bonds and stocks 
amounted on September 19 last to $466,469,- 
000, an increase of $41,000,000. Mortgage and 
judgments amounting to $126,096,000 show 
an increase of $21,000,000. Aggregate capi- 
tal increased during the year from $57,931,871 
to $63,084,000, due largely to organization of 
new companies. Surplus and undivided prof- 
from $137,223.000 to $159,595,- 


mortgages 


its increased 
000. 

The banking situation in Philadelphia at 
the opening of the year has never been strong- 
er with banks liquid and prepared to meet 
expected increase in demand for money and 
loans as business and industry acquires great- 
er activity. Two noteworthy 
the occupancy of the elegant 


events were 
new quarters 
in the Packard Building by the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities and the opening of the 
home of the Franklin Trust Company. 
eral additional branches were opened. 


new 
Sevy- 
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Greenville Banking and Trust Co. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


OLIVER P. VREELAND, President 
HENRY H. HOLMES, BENJ. L. STOWE and A. G. ARMSTRONG, Vice-Presidents 


C. EDWARD SCHLICH, Secretary and Treasurer 
HAROLD D. V. SHAW, Asst. Treasurer 


Capital Stock, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Assets Over - - - - - 


BANKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


WALTER S. STILLER, Assistant Secretary 
PETER J. McDONALD, Asst. Secretary 


$550,000 
7,300,000 





PHILADELPHIA’S BRIGHT BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 

Commenting upon the business and indus- 
trial situation in the Philadelphia district, C. 
A. Harris, Jr., president of the Franklin Trust 
Company of this city, makes the following 
statement : 

“Perhaps there is no city in the whole 
United States where the outlook for increased 
business activity is better than it is right 
here in the city of Philadelphia. Already 
Philadelphia’s famous ‘fifty miles of smoke- 
stacks’ are daily evidencing the truth of 
this assertion. The reports received each 
day from our field men are extremely encour- 
aging, and we confidently look forward to a 
greater increased volume of along 
sound commercial lines. 

“The building of the new Delaware river 
bridge and the Broad street subway, together 
with the proposed removal of Philadelphia’s 
largest railway terminal, from Broad street 
station to West Philadelphia, will all serve 
to stimulate activity in these various lines of 
endeavor. Local conditions, therefore, may 
briefly be classiffied ‘as highly favorable.’ ” 

The Franklin Trust Company continues to 
make rapid progress in its handsome new 
home with resources over $27,000,000 ; capital 
and surplus of $3,250,000. Four branch offices 
are maintained. The “day and night banking 
service” becomes increasingly popular. 


business 


Edward Austin Waters has been elected 
vice-president of the Germantown Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia in charge of titles and 
trusts; H. Norman Perkins was elected treas- 
urer and Paul L. Taggart, secretary. Callen- 
dar S. Smyth is trust officer. 

The Susquehanna Title and Trust Company 
is the latest addition to the roll of trust com- 
panies in Philadelphia having recently opened 
for business with capital of $200,000 and 
$40,000 surplus. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK FULL OF PROMISE 

Surveying business and trade trends at the 
beginning of the year the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia makes the following ob- 
servations in its monthly letter: “The New 
Year begins with business recovery well un- 
der way. Industrial production is higher; em- 
ployment is increasing; wholesale commodity 
values are advancing, and the tendency in 
nearly all lines is toward improvement. Fun- 
damental conditions are sound, and the out- 
look is full of promise. 

An extra dividend of one 
been declared on stock of the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank, along with the last quarterly 
payment of five per cent. Edward M. Mann 
has been elected assistant cashier. 


per cent has 


JOHN F. SKELLY 

John F, Skelly, president of the Continen- 
tal-Equitable Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
died recently at his home in Overbrook, after 
a short illness at the age of fifty-seven. Mr. 
Skelly began his banking career at the age 
of sixteen with the Columbian Bank of Phil- 
adelphia and when the Continental Title and 
Trust Company was organized in 1898 he be- 
came its assistant secretary and treasurer. 
He was made secretary and treasurer when 
the company was merged with the Equitable 
Trust Company in 1912 and became president 
of the consolidated organization in 1917, suc- 
ceeding T. M. Daly. Under his direction the 
deposits of the Continental-Equitable in- 
creased from $7,000,000 to $13,000,000. 


William W. Wilson has been elected trust 
officer of the Montgomery Trust Company, 
Norristown, Pa.. 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Sixty-ninth Street Terminal 
Title and Trust Company of Philadelphia, V. 
Gilpin Robinson, lawyer and banker, 
elected president of the institution. 


was 
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PROSPECT OF BANK CODE LEGISLATION 

There is assurance that conflicting view- 
points as to important provisions in the pro- 
posed new banking and trust company code 
for Pennsylvania, have been reconciled and 
that united effort will be made to secure 
enactment at this year’s session of the leg- 
islature. The feeling is that banking code 
legislation should no longer be delayed. One 
of the principal stumbling blocks—the provi- 
sion as to branch banking—has been smoothed 
over by limiting branches to banks and 
trust companies in Philadelphia and permit- 
ting stock control of banks and trust com- 
panies within local confines, which is expected 
to assuage the Pittsburgh interests. 

The trust company and state banking inter- 
ests feel that many of the provisions in the 
originally submitted were drawn with 
too much regard for legal red tape rather 
than with due appreciation for practical re- 
quirements. Nowhere in the country have 
state banks and trust companies been as well 
conducted and as free from casualties as in 
Pennsylvania. The argument, therefore, is 
that state institutions should not be straight 
jacketed in view of the liberal extensions 
granted to national banks and the further 
elasticity to be given to the National Bank 
Act and Federal Reserve Act under the pro- 
posed McFadden bill in Congress. 


code 


PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK 

From the standpoint of earnings the Gi- 
rard National Bank of Philadelphia was well 
at the top of the list of loval national banks 
during the past year, its earnings for the 
period from September 14, 19238, to October 
10, 1924, showing per cent on $2,000,- 
000 capital and dividends during that time 
of 25 per cent. <A year-end special dividend 
cent brought the total to 25 per 
the calendar year of 1924. The De- 
sist statement shows total resources 
of $84,210,910 including U. 8S. 
eurities of $3,542,000: 
883,000; due from 


57.37 


of 5 per 
cent for 
cember 
Government se- 
cash and reserve, $5,- 
banks, $14,240,000; ex- 
changes, $3,903,000; loans and investments, 
$55,311,969. Deposits aggregate $69,126,125. 
Capital is $2,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $8,458,884. 


The Merchants National Bank of Allen- 
town, Pa. reports deposits of $5,886,000 with 
capital of $400,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $1,267,633. 

S. C. Kraus is the new vice-president of 
the Broad Street Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. 
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ACTIVE YEAR FOR PROVIDENT TRUST 
COMPANY 

The progressive methods which obtain at 
the Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia 
find reflection in the substantial 
corded during the past year in 
partments. 
basis, 


gains re- 
various de- 
Earnings were on a satisfactory 
justifying an extra dividend of 
cent in addition to the last quarterly distri- 
bution of 5 per cent. Trust funds have in- 
creased to total of $108,815,860; corporate 
trusts, $40,237,000 and collateral with corpo- 
rate trusts, $15,733,200. 

In publishing the December 31st financial 
statement the Provident also gives a detailed 
list of bonds and stocks owned by the com- 
pany. The total present market value of 
bonds and stocks owned by the company is 
$1,124,565 in excess of book value. The bank- 
ing department reports assets of $28,471,286; 
deposits of $14,958,235. Capital is $2,000,000 ; 
surplus, $5,000,000 and undivided profits, $3,- 
517,306. 


5 per 
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Capital 


Aldine Trust $750,000 
American Bank & Tr. Co.. 300,000 
Bk. of No. Amer. & Tr. Co.5,000,000 
Belmont Trust Co. 187,000 
Central Trust & § 750,000 
‘olonial Trust Co 500,000 
‘olumbia Ave. Trust 400,000 
‘ommonwealth Title Ins...1,000,000 
‘ontinental Equitable ,000,000 
East Falls Bank & Trust... 125,000 
Empire Title & Trust 200,000 
Excelsior Tr. & Sav. Fund. 300,000 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 
Fidelity Trust Co 5,200,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsyl... .3,000,000 
Frankford Trust Co. 250,000 
Franklin Trust Co. 500,000 
Germantown Trust : ,000,000 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust. 200,000 
2 rirard Trust Co 2,500,000 
Guar. Trust & Safe Dep... 000,000 
Haddington Title & Trust. 125,000 
Hamilton Trust 200,000 
Industrial Trust 500,000 
Integrity Trust.. 750,000 
Jefferson Title & Trust. 193,050 
Kensington Trust... 500,000 
Land Title & Trust Co 3,000,000 
Liberty.Title & Trust Co.. 500,000 
Manayunk Trust. 250,000 
Market St. Title & Trust... 506,000 
Metropolitan Trust. 500,000 
Mutual Trust Co : 
Ninth Bank & Trust. 
Northeast Tacony 
North Philadelphia Trust.. 
Northern Trust 
Northern Central 
Northwestern Trust Co.. 
Pelham Trust Co. .. 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances..3,944,290 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co..1,000,000 
Philadelphia Trust Co 1,000,000 
Phoenix Trust Co.. 300,000 
Provident Trust... 2,000,000 
Real Est. Title Ins. & Tr. . 2,000,000 
Real Estate Trust 3,131,200 
Republic Trust... .. 500,000 
United Sec. Life & Trust... 1,000,000 
West End Trust Co 2,000,000 
West Phila. Title & Trust. 500,000 


avings 


750,000 
250,000 
500,000 
500,000 
400,000 
150,000 


TRUST 


Undivided 
Profits, 
Sept. 19, 

1924 
£819,458 
370,059 
6,064,384 
177, 702 
1,250,035 
710,237 
758,937 

2,954,985 

1,779,821 
129,267 
94,661 
475,619 
341,309 

17,433,792 

3,456,126 

962,341 
2,077,399 
,625, 899 
343,405 
),683 ,566 
802,911 
154,376 
286,846 
835,437 
3,370,759 
29,103 
1,155,118 
2,383,830 
628,172 
337,735 
74,243 
199,666 
231,518 
»787 A86 
114,957 
$28,112 
2,761,779 
127,456 
932,661 
199,179 
16,523,296 
406,638 
5,804,034 
69,912 
8,618,113 

4,073,368 
1,401,632 

332,428 
1,1 14, 873 


99 


933,370 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DEPOSITS AND TOTAL TRUST 
FUNDS OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus and Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, 
Sept. 14, 

1923 
$699,810 
290,361 
5,683,571 
161,479 
1,102,613 
721,424 
734,936 
586,056 
488,029 
128,998 
126,952 
391,826 
287,806 

7,188,818 

3,108,493 
734,192 
,278,447 
566,142 
297,146 
921,217 
819,920 
142,308 
274,510 
,726,374 
3,101,921 
11,393 
,027,510 
»756,275 
615,998 
304,156 
979,871 
127,179 
220,411 
79,325 
109,716 
736,366 
2,702,817 
133,697 
801,491 
170,799 
6,609,456 
184,376 
5,675,047 
77,457 
7,838,735 

3,757,663 

1,206,081 
291,042 
1,183,544 
2,048,515 
863,112 


Deposits, 
Sept. 19, 
19: 24 


11,183,630 
9,637,162 
5,518,657 

10,558,667 

13,425,665 
1,037,980 
1,535,170 
4,519,096 
4,961,245 

48,535,580 
1,731,429 
7,507,058 

22,725,804 

13,907,579 
3, 702,411 

57,323,928 

10,542,324 
2,930,651 
3,627,858 
9,812,639 

15,503,276 
1,240,740 

11,572,075 

21,442,209 
5,675,110 
3,136,166 

12,034,354 
2,238,658 
5,257,544 

14,303,919 
1,085,206 
8,132,352 

11,442,119 
2,799,035 
9,623,383 
2,138,866 

843,754 
2,621.654 
2,909,470 

914,145 

14,276,976 
7,555,729 
6,475,940 
3,587,816 
5,369,504 

16,551,825 
7,428,408 





The Colonial Trust 


crease of nearly a million 


year. 


Company of 
phia reports resources of $511,049,000, 
during 


the 


Vhiladel- 
an in- 
past 


Total resources of Pennsylvania trust com- 


and 

an increase 
during the past year. 
increased 


panies, state 
$2,805,893,000, 


Edgar W. 
se] 


Freeman, 


to the Federal Reserve 


savings banks 
of 


540.000. 


former assistant coun- 
sJoard at 


amount to 
$215,156,000 
Number of deposits has 
263,000 to total of 4 


Wash- 


ington, 
Corn 
phia, 
on account of 

Robert 


pany, 


Exchange 
succeeding Russell Wolfe, 
ill health. 
Killough 
president of the American Bank & Trust Com- 
Philadelphia. 
Robert J. Brunker, 


the Western Savings 


I Jepe sit s, 
Sept. 14, 
1923 
$3,539,789 
3,134,394 
51,424,783 
2,337,848 
10,482,552 
7,799,991 
,065,633 
496,045 
,406, 169 
037,284 
,104,934 
,241,615 
,374,916 
324,714 
,639,.716 
897,512 
,627 566 
374,253 
278,152 
783,653 


cen 


_ 


be 
ST ated 


— bt 
- Cree Ww S 


3,393,749 
9,653,626 
,580,319 
,173,015 
,118,192 
23,391,679 
,129,702 
3,099,551 
11,021,944 
866.816 
4,834,879 
1,803,584 
832,710 
7,731,267 
10,157,567 
2,255,760 
8,923,469 
1,881,665 
40,111,025 
2,860,717 
21,080,221 
1.099.340 


3 6a ),424 
2,653,679 
14,409,089 
6,969,151 


has been elected 
National 


has 


Total 


Trust Funds 


Sept. 19, 
1924 
$4,268,242 

44,668 
31,652,292 
75,869 
5,266,030 
3,400,408 
2,381,281 
30,141,167 
11,038,843 
1,160 
41,653 
81,594 
205,257 
338,387 ,772 
3,777,811 
726,397 
30, 364.7 792 
62,007 
364,260,459 
23,080,878 
17,297 
79,438 
6,003,498 
6,266,182 
3,323 
514,062 
63,798,092 
5,320,508 
1,979,405 
1,079,687 
8,145 
112,361 
2,757,040 


1,1 30, 297 
22,751,006 
124,082 

207 ,349 
295,101 
326, 076, 295 
57 7 a 502 2 
202,651,882 


113,376,471 
22,631,085 
23,898,478 

704,575 


111,819 
2'791.962 


trust 
sank of 


been 


officer 
Philadel- 
who resigned 


elected 


Total 


Trust Funds 


Sept. 29, 
1923 

$969,816 
41,225 
31,587,904 
99,701 
4,449, 888 
3,052,776 
2,260,400 
28,251,385 

10,451,919 


37,684 
68,381 


27,461,587 


3,644,921 
719,987 
28,727,124 
62,433 
344,096,666 
22,737,203 
10,830 
86,236 
6,312,555 
4,645,121 
11, 451 
565,232 
59,795,706 
4,590,764 
1,851,047 
902,524 
3,896 
80,400 
69,459 


907 
22,273,441 
136,951 
216,038 
196,662 
306,506,868 
533,590 
194,277,010 


1,034.5 


104,7 795,248 
21,051,034 
23,463,536 
604,456 
1,663,248 
10,461,893 


2,559,255 


of the 


vice- 


senior vice-president of 


Fund Society of Phila- 


delphia and associated with that institution 


since 
ceeding the late C 


1881, 


Stuart 


has been elected president, 
Patterson. 


suc- 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
TRUST COMPANIES AND LEGAL 
PROFESSION 
Commendable efforts are being made by 
members of the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion and by representatives of trust com- 
panies and banks engaged in fiduciary opera- 
tions to cultivate mutual 
to what constitutes 


understanding as 
“legal practice” and 
proper solicitation of trust business without 


violation of professional ethics. The ques- 
tion of “legal practice’ and methods of so- 
liciting trust business again came up at a 


recent meeting of the Massachusetts Bar As- 
sociation at which a resolution was passed 
authorizing appointment of a committee of 
six members to confer with trust companies 
and representatives of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of Boston as well as the 
State Association of Trust Companies. The 
discussion was prompted by renewed efforts 
in certain quarters to reintroduce in the leg- 
islature the Thompson bill reported at the 
last session. 

The Thompson bill provides in substance 
that the Attorney General may upon the re- 
quest of an incorporated Bar Association 
bring a bill of equity to enjoin a trust com- 
pany from advertising in a which, if 
done by a member of the Bar, would be re 
garded as grounds for disbarment. The fur- 
ther question was debated as to the 
economic or aspects of accumulation 
of large amounts of trust funds in the hands 
of trust companies. 

The evident purpose of the appointment 
of a committee by the Massachusetts 
Association is to bring about a basis of cor- 
dial understanding which will obviate the 
necessity of any legislation. Experience has 
proven this to be the wise and most effective 
course in other parts of the United States 
where the old-time antagonism of lawyers 
toward trust companies is fast giving way to 


Way 


also 
social 


Bar 


wholesome cooperation and due regard for 
respective rights and prerogatives. A neces- 


sary step is first to secure agreement on the 
one side among members of the legal profes- 
sion and also to secure adherence among 
banks and trust companies conducting trust 
business to approved rules of conduct. Much 
of the difficulty fades away as soon as both 
sides come to a clear definition as to 
legal practice on the one side, 
and on the other the purpose and usefulness 
of trust administration. 


what 
constitutes 





In other words the 


COMPANIES 


legal and administrative responsibilities at- 
taching to the exercise of trust business must 
be kept distinctive. 

Wherever the question has been submitted 
to popular decision in the United States by 
means of referendum or ballot the people 
have invariably recorded their faith in the 
advantage of corporate’ trusteeship. At- 
tempts at drastic curtailment of rightful ex- 
ercise of trust powers have defeated 
again and again. The public view responds 
quickly to the argument that trust companies 
handle estates and trusteed wealth most ef- 
ficiently and economically, and that it would 
be contrary to public need to subject trust 
companies to unduly restrictive legislation. 
As in the state of Washington the policy of 
avoiding legal practice 
which is trust companies has 
had the converting lawyers into 
active directing trust business 
toward trust companies. There is no reason 
to suppose that the desirable result 
cannot be secured in Massachusetts. Like- 
wise the fear of too great a concentration of 
fiduciary wealth in the hands of trust com- 
panies turns out to be a thing of straw and 
fiction when trust companies and lawyers 
come together amicably and in the spirit of 
good will. 


been 


encroachment on 
observed by 
result of 
allies in 


same 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 
CAPITAL INCREASE 


Proposal for increase of capital of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, to be voted on by 
the stockholders at the annual meeting, will 
increase capital from $7,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 and also provide for increase of surplus. 
This will be the largest capitalization of any 


trust company in New England and reveals 
the rapid increase of business enjoyed by 
this company. The last official statement 


showed surplus fund of $9,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $1,231,079 with deposits of 
$165,641,000 and aggregate resources of $186,- 
929,000. The capital increase will be based 
upon 30,000 additional shares at 
$150 per share, the new stock to be first of- 
fered to present stockholders. 


issue of 


The Wakefield Trust Company, located in 
one of the suburbs of Boston recently opened 
its handsome new building. 

Through a 


special cash dividend of 100 
per cent the capital steck of the Central 
Trust Company of Cambridge, Mass., has 


been increased from $200,000 to $500,000. 

















































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 





Capital 


$2,000,000 $2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 
Member Federal Reserve System 





IMPORTANT BANKING AND TRUST COM- 
PANY DEVELOPMENTS IN BOSTON 


The year 1925 finds the banks and trust 
companies of Boston in as strong a position 
as they have ever been. Earnings during 
the past year were influenced to some de- 
gree by low money rates and the slackened 
demand for commercial accommodation. 
However, the results, as reflected in dividend 
disbursements, increase in surplus figures 
and enhanced value of investments, is not 
altogether unsatisfactory. Bank clearings 
for the year aggregated $21,703,000,000 as 
against $19,310,000,000 in 1923 and $14,327,- 
000,000 in 1922. 


The movement toward consolidation or 
merger of banks and trust companies has 
evidently run its course in this city with the 
result that the banking situation as a whole 
has been strengthened through the creation 
of larger units. The extent to which bank- 
ing and trust company control has centered 
into more responsible hands is evidenced by 
the fact that whereas twenty years ago there 
were fifty-seven banks there are now only 
fourteen and during the same period the 
number of trust companies has decreased 
from nineteen to fifteen. 


Trust companies of Boston now have de- 
posits of $336,371,000 as compared with $130,- 
000,000 in 1904. From the standpoint of 
deposits the leading trust companies re- 
ported October 10th Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, $165,641,000; State Street Trust Com- 
pany, $42,519,000; American Trust, $24,1053,- 
000; New England Trust, $23,312,000; 
econ Trust, $20,743,000; 
& Trust, $16,625,000; 
$12,838,000 and United 
526,000. 

Exceptional development of trust business 
is reported by both trust companies and 
national banks. Organization of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of Boston last 
year promises to be helpful in cultivating 
sound fiduciary ethics. The trust companies 
report aggregate trust funds, exclusive of 
corporate trusts, amounting to $311,500,000, 
an increase of nearly $25,000,000 during the 
year. The Old Colony Trust reports trust 
department assets of $109,000,000; New Eng- 
land Trust, $92,501,000; Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust, $88,680,000; State Street Trust, 
$16,157,000. 


3ea- 
soston Safe Deposit 
Massachusetts Trust, 
States Trust, $19,- 


JOHN C. HEYER 

John C. Heyer, vice-president of the Fed- 
eral National Bank and for twenty-five years 
associated with banks and trust 
companies of Boston, died recently of pneu- 
monia at his home in Brookline. Mr. Heyer 
was highly regarded in Boston banking cir- 
cles and his death is mourned by a 
circle of friends. 


various 


large 


The Massachusetts State Board of Incor- 
poration has granted application for a char- 
ter for the organization of the Pilgrim Trust 
Company in Boston which is to be 
lished in the North End district. 


estab- 


TRUST COMPANY ASSOCIATION 
At the recent annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company Association, the fol- 


lowing officers 
year: President, A. C. Ratshesky, United 
States Trust Company, Boston: vice-presi- 
dent, James C. Howe, Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston; secretary and treasurer, A. J. 
Meserve, Brookline Trust Company, Brook- 
line; executive committee, Leland H. Cole, 
Naumkeag Trust Company, Salem; Arthur 
B. Chapin, American Trust Company, 
ton; Edgar R. Champlin, Massachusetts 
Trust Company, Boston; John E. Thayer, Jr., 
Clinton Trust Company, Clinton; Allan 
Forbes, State Street Trust Company, Boston. 


were chosen for the coming 


Bos- 
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INCREASED CAPITAL FOR FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 


The 


Boston 


business of the First National Bank 
grown rapidly and the 
confident of satisfactory 
conditions during the new year that the board 
of directors recently decided to recommend 
to the stockholders another increase in capi- 
tal from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. This 
operation will give the bank surplus of $20,- 
000,000 as well as capital of same amount. 
Stockholders will pass upon the proposal on 
February 3d. The last previous capital 
crease in 1920 when it was 
from $7,500,000 to $15,000,000. 
The First National has set a 

during the past few years. 
posits have increased from $170,000,000 
$283,352,000 reported on December 31, 
1924. total $373,347,601. These 
figures cover all the operations of the pros- 
perous foreign branches conducted in Buenos 
Aires and Havana through which the First 
National has provided facilities for develop- 
ing South and Central American trade. Be- 
the First National network of 
representatives embracing all the importaut 
trade centers of the world. In the 
is transacted through the main of- 


of has sO 


management is so 


in- 
was increased 
rapid pace 
Since 1920 de 
to 
as 


Resources 


sides, has a 


soston 
business 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. ‘They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Omaha 
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Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Washington 
Toronto, Canada 
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fice, the uptown office on Boylston street, 
the North End office and at seven branches. 
The First National recently took possession 
of its elegant new building. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 


The American Trust Company of Boston 
has experienced one of the most successful 
its organization in 1881. The 
its trust and transfer depart- 
brought in a large number of 
accounts. Total resources, as shown in 
the last official report, amounted to $29,072,- 
000 with deposits of $24,102,000. Capital js 
$1,500,000; surplus, $2,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $789,555. The executive manage- 
ment is in the hands of the following: Rus- 
sell G. Fessenden, president; Arthur B. 
Chapin, vice-president; Charles H. Bowen, 
vice-president and secretary; Walter Tufts, 
Jr., vice-president; Waldo F. Glidden, vice- 
president and treasurer; Arthur Bancroft, 
assistant treasurer; Leroy S. Ilsley, assistant 
treasurer; Pliny P. Mason, assistant 
urer; Fred K. Brown, 
Branch. 


since 
facilities of 
ments have 
new 


years 


treas- 
manager Bunker Hill 
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TRUST COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 


banks, corporations, firms and individuals. 


Investigation of 


our facilities is cordially invited. 


Banking Department 


$15,460,000 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 





ANNOUNCING “SPECIALS” IN BANK 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 

One of the handicaps encountered in adver- 
tising the services of a bank or trust com- 
pany is that such publicity in the newspa- 
pers is entered into competition with the 
more graphic department store announce- 
ments. The advertising experts of the First 
National Bank of Boston solved the difficulty 
recently by publishing a full page newspaper 
advertisement which, at first glance, bore all 
the familiar imprints of a department store 
“spread.” The advertisement featured the 
fact that banking service also offers “specials” 
or services which are trite with 
seasons of periods of the year. 
“specials” offered facilities for trans- 
mitting money to foreign missions or for 
purchase of wool from the Argentines; intro- 
ducing buyers and sellers; supplying data on 
investments; securing train or hotel accom- 
modation ; opening savings accounts with $5; 
trust services; saving taxes; seasonal bor- 
rowings ; translating business letters and tak- 
ing care of “lazy dollars.” 


changing 
Among the 
were 


Edward H. Osgood of the firm of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Company has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Atlantic National Bank of Boston. 


Capital 


American Trust Co 

Beacon Trust Co . Set: 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
Charlestown Trust Co 

Columbia Trust Co 

Commerce and Trust Co 
Exchange Trust Co 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Liberty Trust Co 7 
Massachusetts Trust Co 

New England Trust Co... 

Old Colony Trust Co 

State Street Trust Co 

United States Trust Co 


. $1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

200,000 
100,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
7,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


~ CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES — 





GOVERNOR COX JOINS FIRST NATIONAL 
OF BOSTON 

Governor Channing H. Cox, who completed 
his term recently as governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, has accepted an 
invitation of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton to join its executive 
president. Governor Cox 
new duties at the bank 
tion in California. 

At the annual 


vice. 
assume his 
short vaca- 


staff as a 
will 
after a 


meeting of the First Na- 
tional Bank of the following 
added to the board: Henry 
John R. Macomber, Andrew 
J. Storrow. D. G. Wing, president of the 
First National Bank of Boston, has been 
elected president of the First National Cor- 
poration of Boston. Allan T. Pope, vice- 
president, has been appointed executive vice- 
president in charge of active administration 
of the entire corporation; Arthur C, Turner, 
assistant treasurer, and Nevil Ford, assistant 
manager, have been re-elected vice-presidents. 


Boston were 
Hornblower. 


J. Peters and J. 


Frederick C. Nichols, 
Fitchburg Savings 
director of the 
pany of Boston. 


treasurer of the 
tank, has been elected a 
Massachusetts Trust Com- 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
Oct. 10, 1924 


Assets 
Trust Dept. 
Oct. 10, 1924 


Deposits 
Oct. 10, 1924 


$2,789,555.50 
1,927,072.13 
3,748,484.20 
23,987.31 
122,803,30 
147,204.12 
1,018,837.88 
44,123.99 
788,173.44 
841,273.08 
2,793,941.17 
10,231,079.41 
3,398,756.32 
1,226,691.89 


$24,103,022.43 
20,743,219.72 
16,625,250.16 
1,141,968.74 
1,118,352.83 
3,184,336.59 
6,436,834.37 
1,016,739.47 
7,162,220.44 
12,838,940.44 
23,312,686.08 
165,641,171.78 
$2.519,893.36 
10,526,805.71 


$975.006.58 


115,347.54 
307,303.33 


194,351.25 
994,226.67 
92,501,541.03 
109,683,105.66 
16,157,099.81 
2,266,717.00 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


ASSURANCE OF INCREASED BUSINESS 
VELOCITY AND HIGHER MONEY RATES 


Far more important than any conclusions 
that may be derived from statistical exhibits, 
balance sheets or banking totals is the fact 
that credit conditions have been re-estab- 
lished in the Middle West upon a sound and 
workable there was a 
paper and other 
which was more or 
less influenced by agricultural reverses and 
which injected an unwieldy factor into the 
entire banking and business situation. Eco- 
nomic laws of supply and demand solved the 
situation rather than any alchemy of legis 
lation or skillful manipulation. World short 
age of wheat together with rising prices and 
larger profits for the farmer aided in dis 
solving overdue accounts and paper, so that 


basis. One year ago 
outstanding farm 


indebtedness 


mass of 


forms of 


the banker is now able to concentrate his at- 
tention and resources upon constructive fac- 
tors. The holocaust of banking failures in 
the northwestern states is also a matter of 
history and it the bank- 
ers’ job will be a more peaceful and happy 
one in 1925 than it Not the 
least the make for 
confidence 


is safe to say that 
Was last year. 
among influences which 
and improved 
prospects is the verdict at the polls for safe 
and Railroad 


greater business 


sane government. muanace 


ments are bending themselves anew to plaus 


for new equipment and betterment of facili 
which recall good old days of active 
railroad construction. Public utilities are 
with expansive planus for the new 
hew 


ties 


‘ ecupied 


year and issues of securities 
market. 

money 
the 


this city 


find a 
ready investment 


Despite low rates and 
and 


made 


superabun 
trust 
fairly 
earnings during the past year which in some 


instances exceed the 


dance of funds banks com 


panies of have 


good 


records for the pre vious 
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year. This holds true also of interior bank- 
ing institutions which have shared in the 
distribution of agricultural prosperity. An- 
other noteworthy factor is that bank losses 
from bad or doubtful loans have 
than in previous years and that bank rates 
here have held up more persistently than in 
other federal reserve centers. The extent to 
which and trust companies 
creased holdings of 
gauged 
the 
deposits by 


less 


been 


banks 

their 
ments may be 
while all of 
their 


have in- 
security iny 
from the fact that, 
Chicago banks increased 
$317.000,000 during the 
past year, six of the nearly 200 local banks 
and trust companies increased their invest- 
ments by $112,000,000 during the same pe- 
riod. December 31st bank reports show no 
signs of any reduction in banking deposits, 
which on October 10, 1924, stood at the 
high record figure of $2,457,369,000, as com- 
pared with $2,212,000,000 December 31, 1923. 
How 


est- 


tremendously Chicago has grown in 
banking resources is apparent from the com- 
parison with 1904 when total 


amounted to only $545,000,000. 


deposits 
Bank clear- 
ings during the past year amounted to $31,- 
653,661,000 as against $31,112,000,000 in 1923 
and $25,974,000,000 in 1921. 

The year 1924 was one of notable develop- 
ments and achievements in Chicago banking 
and trust activities. It witnessed 
consummation of the physical merger of the 
Illinois and Merchants Trust Companies with 
the Corn Exchange National 
this great 
palatial 
With the acquisition of the 
building by the 
plans 


company 


Bank 


aggregation in 


and th: 
housing of one of 


the most banking homes in the 


world. former 


Tribune Union Trust Com- 


pany were developed for greatly en- 
that institu- 
The First 


acquired addi- 


larging the present quarters of 
tion including adjoining 

Trust 
tional 


& Savings Bank also 
property 
story building is being 


big First National 


closing days of 


upon which an eighteeen- 
erected to 
Building. 


the year 


match the 
With the 


also the 


Bank 


came 
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Assets over $23,000,000 
No Defosits 
No Demand Liabihities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 





merger of the National Bank of the Republic 
with the National City Bank and its occu- 
pancy of the building formerly the home of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank. Many 
other banking and trust company additions 
are under way or projected. Among the dis- 
tinguished members of the banking fraternity 
who passed away last year were James B. 
Forgan, dean of Chicago bankers, and many 
years the guiding hand at the First National; 
Charles L. Hutchinson, vice-president of the 
former Corn Exchange National and Joseph 
I. Cooper, cashier of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT ILLINOIS MER- 
CHANTS TRUST COMPANY 

Representing a consolidation of the busi- 
ness and assets of two of the largest and 
oldest trust companies, and one of the strong- 
est national banks in Chicago the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company occupies a place 
among the greatest and most efficient bank- 
ing organizations in the world. It is truly 
a department store of finance with every de- 
partment conducted by an experienced per- 
sonnel which provides the acme of service. 
Naturally, the aim of the directing officers 
is to render the services of this big organiza- 








tion not only influential throughout 
country, but also in developing 
tional contacts for the Middle West. By the 
exercise of good judgment a proper place 
has been found in the big organization for 
all the officers and employees of the three 
former units. 


this 
interna- 


The earnings of the past year have been 
commensurate with the volume of funds and 
capital employed. The December 31st state- 
ment shows aggregate resources of $467,430,- 
000 with deposits of $389,754,000. Capital 
is $15,000,000; surplus, $30,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits, $5,095,667. Acceptances han- 
dled by the company amount to $17,318,000. 
Besides these huge banking totals the Illin- 
ois Merchants well over half a_ billion 
of trust funds under administration. 


has 


Arthur J. Baer has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the trust department of 
the National Bank of the Republic, follow- 
ing the merger with the National City Bank. 

Francis H. vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York re- 
cently addressed the Chicago Association of 
Commerce on current economic and business 
factors. 


Sisson, 
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NEW RECORDS FOR CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 

Resources and deposits of the Central 
Trust Company of [Illinois, in Chicago, 
reached the highest figures last year in the 
history of that organization. Just before 
the December 31, 1924, call the deposits ran 
over the $100,000,000 mark. The year end 
statement shows aggregate resources of $109,- 
090,850, with cash and sight exchange of $24,- 





ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 



















Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital . ... . $2,500,000 





























748,762; U. S. Government securities, $6,- 
319,376; demand loans, $37,260,000; time 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 loans, $29,075,000; bonds and stocks, $6,073,- 






553; real estate loans, $4,168,847. Capital is 


Interest Allowed on Deposits $6,000,000 ; surplus, $3,000,000 and undivided 




















OFFICERS profits, $1,028,570. 

Leroy A. GoppaRD ......Chairman of the Board Twenty-three years ago next July the 
any D- Dasa epee ahaa: \ Mak sae + Central Trust Company of Illinois began 
C. EpwaRD CARLSON...........+. Vice-President business in the old banking rooms at Monroe 
fa hy = oo aa i aetna = and Dearborn streets. The splendid growth 
SAMUEL eo DNs occu nbidebace wee Secretary and patronage enjoyed by the company is 
FRAME I. PACEARD 0-121... "Assistant Guahier largely a tribute to the policies of service 
Josepu F. NOTHEIS...........«/ Assistant Cashier developed by General Charles G. Dawes, the 
FRANK W. DELVES....... ...Assistant Cashier 


GAYLORD S. MORSE.......... 
EDWARD L. JAR ccccccessccsi 
PauL C. MELLANDER......... 


vice-president-elect of the United States, who 
organized the company and was its active 


. Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 





Tuomas G. JOHNSON............ Assistant Cashier president for many years; until he became 
EpWIN C. CRAWFORD, JR....../ Assistant Secretary chairman of the board. 
Byron E. BRONSTON..........Assistant Secretary 


Your Business Invited CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST CO. 


Exceptional activity in real estate and 
building in Chicago is reflected in the annual 
statement of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company. Gross earnings amounted to §$8,- 
009,400 leaving balance of $4,491,883 after 






SUCCESSFUL YEAR FOR CONTINENTAL 
AND COMMERCIAL BANKS 


The Continental and Commercial Banks of 
Chicago 


earned during last year 9.53 per $3,517,517 for maintenance and operation. 
cent on capital employed, which is slightly Deducting reserves for taxes and other re- 
below the record for the previous year. In serves and depreciation the net earnings 


volume of business and deposits the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Banks maintain their 
leading position with combined resources of 
$585,470,000; deposits, $512,323,000; invested 


a gt me 


amounted to $3,365,034 at the rate of 17.61 
per cent on average capital employed. To 
total net earnings the title insurance depart- 
ment contributed $1,498,051; financial depart- 


capital over $60,000,000. The Continental ment, $962,895; abstract of title department, 
and Commercial National has resources of $273,226; trust department, $425,022; real 
$474,814,000, with deposits of $418,300,000, estate department, $172,828 and escrow de- 


while the Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank has resources of $111,655,- 
000 with deposits of $94,022,000, of which 
$54,885,000 consist of time deposits. 


partment, $33,009. The sum of $1,000,000 was 
transferred to surplus after dividend pay- 
ments of $1,600,000, leaving undivided profits 
of $1,023,395. Capital is $10,000,000 and sur- 
plus $7,000,000. Assets total $24,236,450. 

At the recent annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Chicago Title & Trust Com- 
pany, the retirement of Charles Lincoln Bart- 
lett as general counsel was announced. Mr. 
Bartlett desired to be relieved of the bur- 
den he has carried for nearly thirty-five years 
and retains his position as vice-president and 
director of the company, and will act as 
advisory counsel. Sherman C. Spitzer, who 
has been assistant general counsel for nearly 
twenty years, succeeds Mr. Bartlett. 


George M. Reynolds, chairman of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial Banks, Chicago, has 
been re-elected as a Class A director by the 
banks of Group One of the Seventh Federal 
Reserve district. 


James B. Forgan has been elected chair- 
man of the Security and Second Security 
Banks of Chicago, succeeding to the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father, the late 
James B. Forgan. 
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COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES FROM 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1922 TO SEPTEMBER 14, 1924 


Surplus and Surplus and 
ded Undivided 
Profits, 


Undivi 


Capital Oct. 1 

192 

Central Trust Co $6,000,000 $4,211, 
Chicago Trust Co 1,500,000 936, 


0, 
4 
977 


158 


*Continental & Com. Tr. & Sav.. 5,000,000 20,677,869 


Drovers Trust & Savings 250,000 44, 
+First Trust & Savings 6.250.000 10.083 
Franklin Trust & Savings 300,000 492, 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Tr. Co.. 1,500,000 1,359, 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 300,000 312, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 3,000,000 4,896, 
Home Bank & Trust Co. 000,000 539, 


Profits, Deposits, 
Sept. 14, Oct. 10, 
1923 1924 
$4,107,75 $76,836,043 
1,008,175 20.176.934 
9,417 ,44-¢ 556.317 


350 $19,70% ,123,447 


SUS 
463 


426 


SSO 
SxS] 
SS3 


Illinois Merchants Trust Co 5,000,000 35,417,501 
Lake View Trust & Savings 500,000 766,666 


Mercantile Trust & Savings. 400,000 238, 
Mid-City Trust & Savings. 750,000 292. 
Northern Trust Co 2,000,000 5,106, 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 000,000 784, 
Peoples Trust & Savings .. 1,000,000 698, 


158 
719 
OSS 
213 


724 


Pullman Trust & Savings. ; 500,000 406,667 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 500,000 326,930 


Standard Trust & Savings 000,000 993, 


815 


State Bank of Chicago 2,500,000 5,324,338 


Stockmen’s Trust & Savings... 200,000 178 
Union Trust Company 2,000,000 3,691, 
West Side Trust & Savings 700,000 231, 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings. 500,000 298, 


432 


136 
S84 


foe 


9507.2 902.035 
7 A407 
140 
495 
991 43.688,.930 
S66 ,3 10,406 
287,619 
2,129 064,572 
»,855 401,870 
.205 3,275,858 
2,253 96,968,604 
2,132 439,196 
3,650 046,770 
396,053 ,197,651 
283,286 9 265,556 
883,656 2,403,134 
,620,493 401,181 
164,226 2,469,641 
3,557,151 47,846, 
13,148,; 
8,339,7 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


tStock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY’S RAPID 
GROWTH 

The past year has been a notable chapter 
in the history of the Chicago Trust Company. 
It is presided over by Lucius Teter, who is 
also guiding the destinies of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation this term as president of the Divi- 
sion, The ambition of Mr. Teter and his 
loyal associates to put deposits over the 25 
million mark before the close of 1924 was 
realized. On December 31st deposits were 
; representing a gain during the 
year of over $6,000,000. 

Mr. Teter is happy in having around him 
officers and employees who are genuinely em 
bued with a spirit of teamwork. Beginning 
business in 1902 the Chicago Trust Company 
has made new ground every year and espe 
cially since 1908 when Mr. Teter became pres 
ident In September, 1923, the company took 
possession of its elegant new building at 
Monroe and Clark streets. Operations last 
year brought aggregate resources up to $29, 
015,000. The capital is $1,500,000; surplus, 
$500,000 and undivided profits, $531,523. 


The Chicago Trust Company announces the 


opening of a municipal bond department in 
| » of A. Rawson Walker. 


1923 
$64,912,364 
7.264.595 


1 800.832 


1 
I 
é 


7.008 51S 
93,230,627 
1,669,649 
19,806.43 1 
2,672,32 
36,299,854 

SOO 


+,.6090 
2,379 
,275 

3,599 
7,349 

19 

687 

713 

9 299,166 
46,109,547 
2,169,683 
47 075,143 
12,476,479 
7,268,715 


Bldg. 


CHICAGO BREVITIES 


The banking syndicate headed by 
tinental & Commercial 
Chicago and including 
Savings Bank, First Trust 
ot 


Illinois Savings Bank 


National City Company) 


~~ =s 


$7,530,000 City of Chicago 4 per 


provement bonds. 


President F. O. Birney, of the 
State Bank, announces 


the 


£62.668.357 
12,717,390 
66,063,609 
6,475,015 
310,441 


793,607 


093,411 
306.853 
OS9.93 1 


.630,582 
2,023,360 
051,892 
.184,894 
5,209,041 
£714,846 
5,594,825 
7,434,760 
8,468,367 
$0 452,928 
1,983,434 
16,874,186 
10,814,162 
5,853,371 


the Con- 


Trust Company of 


Harris 
& Savings Bank, 
Chicago 


Trust & 


and the 


were awarded the 


‘ent im- 


Reliance 


the appointment of 


J. D. Utendorfer as vice-president 


of the publicity and new 
of the bank, and Philip W. Knis! 
manager of the real est 


Eugene M. Stevens 


pany has been elected 
ers Club of Chicago, 


Hazlewood, vice pre side! 


Company. 

The Harris Trust 
Chicago shows ear! 
f 14 per cent 
with 12.54 per ce 

The Waukegan 
kegan, IIL, repo 


ite 


executive 
dent of the Illinois Merchants 


succeeding 


t of the I 


business 


in charge 
activities 


Kern as 


loan department. 


Tru 
president of 


Wau 


? O02 OOO 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


IN FINANCIAL AND 
TRIAL STATURE 

A true appraisement of the financial growth 
and importance which St. Louis has ac- 
quired within the past decade must take into 
account the far-reaching influence of its 
banks, trust companies and investment houses 
in serving the fertile territory which lies to 
the south and west of pro- 
gressive banks and trust, companies have not 
been content with providing the 
banking and credit facilities, but 
vated 


GROWTH 


INDUS- 


the city. Our 
ordinary 
have culti- 
Loans, under- 
as well as invest- 
conducted on a scale 
for absolute financial 
Louis banks and trust com- 
panies have provided the sinews for building 
enterprises, industrial plants, agricultural 
and other productive developments through- 
out the Mississippi Valley region and the 
Southwest. This broad policy has already es- 
tablished a kinship of mutual value and has 
laid the foundation for much greater devel- 
opment which is bound to enhance the finan- 
cial and industrial prestige of this city. 
There is no city which can lay claim to 
higher standards or more progressive pre- 
cepts of banking and trust company conduct 
than St. Louis. In the national banking field 
the National Bank of Commerce, under the 
guidance of John G, Lonsdale, and the First 
National ©. Watts stand fore- 
most among the banks of the country in point 
of service and volume of business. The First 
National the distinction of being the 
largest national bank west of the Mississippi 
and provides every type of service in affilia- 


new features of service. 
and commercial 
ment operations are 
which has made 
pendence. St. 


writings 


inde- 


. 


Bank under F. 


has 


tion with the First National Company and 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company. The 
National Bank of Commerce in conjunction 
with the Federal Commerce Trust Company 


commands resourees in 


dred millions of dollars. 


excess of one hun- 

The past year has been fairly prosperous 
for both national banks and trust companies 
in this city although profits from commer 
cial loan and customary channels of employ 
ment 


of bank funds have been backward. De 
posits have been at high water mark for both 


federal and state institutions, In the trust 
company field the results have been satisfac 
tory for the big institutions, including the 
Mercantile Trust Company, the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis Union Trust 


Company, Liberty Central Trust 


and American Trust Company. 


Company 
AS @ mpared 


COMPANIES 





with reports at the 
the latest financial statements revealed in 
creases in deposits of substantial 


beginning of last year 
amounts. 
The Mercantile Trust Company increased its 
deposits from $56,851,000 to and 
the the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this company un- 
der the continuous guidance of President Fes- 
tus J. Wade. Savings accounts number 59,- 
092 and trust department 
into large figures. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company has 
maintained its record in all departments. De- 
posits have increased during the year from 
$27,541,000 to $34,966,117 with resources ag- 

The position of this 


gregating $42,490,157. 
company is one of exceptional strength with 


cash and due from depositaries amounting to 
$8,250,000 ; government 


$62..572.000 


year witnessed 


business mounts 


securities, $8,589,000 ; 
bonds and other securities, $8,589,000; loans 
and discounts, $21,230,821. Capital is $3,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $4,302,777. 

The St. Trust Company, as 
the oldest trust company in St. Louis, marks 
steady progress in the 
funds and estates under administration. 
Through its affiliation with the First Na- 
tional the trust company is enabled to con- 
centrate its services and efforts on fiduciary 
business which aggregates many millions. Its 
policies are guided by men of exceptional 
ability and experience in trust work. 


Louis Union 


amount of trust 


Isaac 
H. Orr, the president, is esteemed as one of 
the ablest 


executives in the trust company 
fraternity. 

The Liberty Central Trust Company has 

made noteworthy progress during the past 


year under the presidency of J. L. Johnston. 
This company traces its corporate existence 
back to pioneer days of 1853 and is an out- 
growth of the merger of the old Liberty Bank 
and the Central National Bank. 
during the first ten months of last year in 
creased from $31,392,000 to $34.392.000. The 
capital is $3,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,191,368, 


I eposit S 


STATE FUNDS AS PREFERRED CLAIMS 
In the Callaway County Cireuit Court at 


Fulton, Missouri, Judge David H. Harris. 1 


cently delivered an important ruling in which 
he held that state funds deposited in 

bank, under the depository laws, 
a preferred claim 
bank or trust company 
has a contract fi 
This ruling 


constitute 
the 


against the 
with which 


r safe keeping of its money 


assets of 


} +o? 
the state 


Was 
the 
Callaway 


made in the case of the 
New 
which had 

state de] 


against 
Bloomfield, 
balance of 
failed. 


State defunet Bank ol 


County, 


89,000 of a sit when it 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and Surplus and 
Undivided Undivided 
Profits, Profits, 
Dec. 31, 1924 Dec. 29, 1923 
$550,265.14 $502,746.22 
1,169,806.97 1,024,967.15 
7,525,604.40 7,682,508.46 
4,302,777.66 5,186,623.90 

73,254.48 65,201.80 
88,692.72 


med 


Capital Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1924 
$14,832,311.45 
35,344,900.38 
63,675,194.02 
34,979,469.06 
2.775,666.99 
2,620,412.05 


Deposits, 
Dec. 29, 1923 
$13,351,240.59 
31,559,232.32 
56,351,957.97 
27,541,917.99 
2,735,724.12 


2,794,300.74 


ah] 


American Trust Co... 
Liberty Central Trust Co..... 
Mercantile Trust Co.. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co.. . 
North St. Louis Sav. & Tr. Co. 
Southside Trust Co 


3,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 

200,000.00 


200,000.00 


REVISION OF MISSOURI BANKING LAWS 


A number of important amendments to the 
banking laws of the state have been pro- 
posed by a special committee appointed by 
the Missouri Bankers Association. Most of 
the have the cordial approval of 
Commissioner of Finance Frank C. Mills- 
paugh, who writes to Trust COMPANIES as 
follows: “Among the desirable changes in the 
banking laws of Missouri recommended to 
the next of the legislature by the 
special committee of the Missouri Bank As- 
sociation is the proposal to increase the min- 
imum requirements of capitalization for a 
state bank to $25,000, coupled with the pro- 
vision that an adequate surplus shall be ac- 
cumulated from the profits. This has my 
cordial endorsement.” 


changes 


session 


LEWIS BALDWIN A “COMMERCE” 
DIRECTOR 


Lewis W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, has been elected a di- 
rector of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, succeeding to the vacancy caused 
by the death of N. L. Moffitt, late president 
of the Moffitt-Napier Grain Company. Speak- 
ing of the election of Baldwin to the direc- 
torate, John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, said this action 
“further fortified the bank’s proverbial knowl- 
edge of rail affairs.” Mr. Baldwin came to 
St. Louis in April, 1923, from the Illinois 
Central and his success in the operation of 
the Missouri Pacific has attracted wide at- 
tention. 


Frank Fuchs, advertising manager of the 
First National of St. Louis, who was re- 
cently made a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Advertising Club, has 
been elected a director of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association of America. 

The First National Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo. reports deposits of $59,707,000; capital, 
$1,000,000, surplus and undivided profits, $3,- 
330,000. W. J. Franey is trust officer. 


100,553.90 


BLUE SKY ANTHOLOGY 

How many millions of dollars of hard- 
earned savings, which are lost annually in 
worthless or fraudulent investments, would 
be saved if banks and trust companies stead- 
fastly and persistently spread the gospel of 
“investigate before you invest?’ How many 
banks and trust companies are alert to the 
opportunities for securing good customers 
and increasing their deposits by educating 
the people of their communities to come in 
and consult with officers regarding prospec- 
tive investments? 

These queries are prompted by a large dis- 
play advertisement recently published by the 
Mercantile Trust Company in St. Louis daily 
papers bearing the caption, “Blue Sky An- 
thology.” The advertisement pictures a few 
eases which have been actually brought to 
the attention of officers of the company and 
the Better Business Bureau where men and 
women have lost their entire savings invest- 
ing first and investigating afterward. The 
advertisement carries with it a strong ap- 
peal. 


FEDERAL TRUST CO. OF KANSAS CITY 

Considering that the Federal Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., opened for business 
only fourteen months ago, it has made a very 
rapid growth. The success of the enterprise 
is largely due to the progressive policies in- 
troduced by President P. E. Laughlin. The 
December 31st statement shows total depos- 
its of $2,226,000 as compared with $808,122 
at the beginning of the year. Capital and sur- 
plus are $245,000. 


A charter has been issued by the Missouri 
State Commissioner of Finance to the Van- 
dalia Trust Company, at Vandalia, Audrian 
County. The new institution is to have capi- 
tal stock of $60,000. 

Four state banking institutions have re- 
cently joined the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, including the Fidelity Bank & 
Trust Company of Memphis and the Granite 
City Trust & Savings Bank of Granite City, 
Til. 
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BANK & TRUST CoO. 


TOLEDO. OF LO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONgS, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

Ami F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CuHarRLes A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CLAuDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


| Ballimore 


Special Correspondence 


IMPORTANT MERGER OF BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANIES 

The most important banking announce- 
ment of the new year in Baltimore is that 
affirming plans for the merger of the Atlan- 
tic Exchange Bank and Trust Company with 
the Baltimore Trust Company. The 
solidation will be on the of an ex- 
change of stocks and will provide combined 
resources of over $54,000,000. The Atlantic 
Exchange Bank & Trust Company is a com- 
bination of the old National Exchange Bank 
and the Atlantic Trust Company, having 
resourees of over $26,000,000 with capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $4,157,000. 
The Baltimore Trust Company reports re- 
sources of $16,600,000 and capital account 
of $3,368,000. 

Waldo Newcomer, chairman of the board 
of the Exchange Bank, will be chairman of 
the new board; William Ingle, president of 
the Baltimore Trust Company, will be vice- 
chairman, and Eugene L. Norton, president 
of the Exchange Bank, will be president. 


con- 


basis 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
The year 1924 has been one of rapid expan- 
sion in business and facilities for the Union 


Trust Company of Baltimore. Resources have 
passed the twenty million mark and deposits 
have increased to $17,040,000. Capital stock 
is $750,000, with surplus of $750,000 and un- 
divided profits of $242,670. The Union con- 
ducts four branch offices. Officers are: John 
M. Dennis, president; W. Graham Boyce, 
vice-president ; W. O. Peirson, vice-president ; 
Charles W. Hoff, treasurer; Thomas C. 
Thatcher, secretary; John M. Dennis, Jr., as- 
sistant treasurer; Carroll E. Latimer, audi- 
tor. 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocuBin.er, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 


Washinglon, D. C. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The District of Columbia and Washington, 
as the seat of the nation’s government, yields 
many historical treasures. To preserve these 
records and keep fresh the traditions and in- 
cidents that attach to many landmarks the 
Columbia Historical Society issues from time 
to time volumes that bear upon the subject. 
The latest edition 
has been prepared 
vision of John B. 
Washington Loan 
Washington, D. C. 


is just off the press and 
under the editorial super- 
Larner, president of the 
and Trust Company of 
Interesting features of the latest volume 
are the chapters and illustrations of the old 
Center Market, which holds a unique record 
of 120 years of continuous service to the 
people of the nation’s capital; the historic 
Octagon House in Washington, where the 
treaty of Ghent was signed at the close of 
the war of 1812. There are other articles 
of absorbing interest to all who cherish his- 
torical matters and traditions attaching to 
the Capital City. 


EVENTFUL YEAR FOR AMERICAN SE- 
CURITY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
During 1924 the American Security and 
Trust Company of Washington, D. C., cele- 
brated its thirty-fifth year of service. The 
year also witnessed the completion of the 
new Southwest Branch Building and excep- 
tional growth in all departments. Deposits 
reached a total of $28,000,000 with resources 
passing the $35,000,000 figure. Dividends of 
twelve per cent were paid with three per 
cent extra. Christmas club members re- 
ceived over $300,000 and the trust department 

obtained many new large appointments 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


IMPORTANT CHANGES AT COLONIAL 

TRUST COMPANY 
Colonial 
their annual 
John A. Bell, for many 
institution, chairman 
and appointed James 


Trust Com 


meeting 


The directors of the 
Pittsburgh, at 
made 


pany of 
on December 24, 
years president of the 
of the board of directors 
C. Chaplin, heretofore vice-president, 
chief executive in his stead. Other promo- 
tions at the meeting were the election of A. 
D. Robb, the company’s secretary, as a vice- 
president and secretary; John W. Chalfant, 
as a vice-president in charge of trusts, and 
the appointment of Grant Curry, assistant 
trust officer, as trust officer. 

Mr. Bell, the new chairman, has been presi- 
dent of several out-of-town banks and is a 
leading coal and oil operator, while Mr. Chap- 
lin, the new president, is an officer and di- 
rector in banks in Meadville, Coraopolis and 
Farrell, Pa., and is also active in the man- 
agement of numerous corporations in the 
Pittsburgh district. Other officers of the 
bank, all of whom were re-elected for the 
coming year, are: George A. Young, treasur- 
er; N. G. Eyster, secretary; A. H. 
Wilharm, assistant Paul Tess- 
mer, second assistant treasurer; George R. 
Haas, auditor; G. H. Matz, assistant trust 
officer, and Harry C. Bell, manager of the 
bond department. 

The December 31st statement of the Colo- 
nial Trust Company shows resources of $25,- 
519,152 : deposits, $18,151,948 ; capital, $2,600,- 
000; surplus, $3,000,000; undivided orailts, 
$1,271,292. Trust funds are $25,000,000 and 
trusts over $150,000,000, 


active 


assistant 
treasurer ; 


corporate 
PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


The Pittsburg 
has paid $7,113 


Trust Company, which 
.000 in dividends since organi 
zation, best years in 
1924 Resources aggregate $21,326,250, with 
deposits of $16.066,621. Capital is $2,000,000 ; 
surplus, $2,000,000 and undivided profits, 
$559,728. Estates trusts under 
administration to $9.855.000 
with corporate 


concluded one of its 


and voluntary 
amount in value 
trusts of over $25,000,000, The 
chiefly due to 

developed by the 
hoefer. 


successful results have 


been 


the progressive poli ies 


president, Louis H. Get 


The directors of the Fidelity Title and 
Trust Cor Pittsburgh, have transferred 
$1,000,000 from undivided profits to surplus 


npany, 


making the surplus now $5,000,000, 


COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO. 


541-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $108,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
$7,500,000. Handles 
checking accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and 
individuals. 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
The Peoples Savings 
of Pittsburgh, in 


and Trust Company 
its statement of December 
31, 1924, shows deposits of $20,812,692.36, an 
increase of $1,691,981.29 December 31, 
1923. In the year the undivided profits and 
reserves increased from $1,840,843.84 to $2,400,- 
960.96 after paying 18 per cent dividends dur- 
ing the year. The total 

from $33,778,482.28 to 83 
trust company’s capital is § 
surplus fund is $6,000,000 

gregate $62,090,000 
728.000. 


since 


resources increased 
$,296,254.99. The 
$3,000,000 and its 
Trust 
and corporate 


funds ag- 
a 


trusts, S2%,- 


Pittsburgh, N. A.. 


$66,399,000, 


The Bank of 
tal resources of 
$51,650,000 : 


reports to- 
with de 
OOO : 


posits of 


> 


capital, $3,000, surplus, $3,- 


000,000 and undivided profits, 

The Fidelity 
Pittsburgh 
both the common and preferred sti 
American Vitrified Produc 


$1,.632.636. 
Title and Trust ¢ 
been app nted reg 


‘company of 
has istrar for 
«ks of the 
ts Company 
Directors of the Al eny 
pany, Pittsburgh, h: 
of $50,000 


Com- 
nster 


Trust 
horized tra 
from undivided profits 
plus, 

The new Allegheny 

Verona, Pa., was rec 
$150,000 capital. 
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WHAT CLEVELAND’S HUGE BANKING 
TOTALS SIGNIFY 


Twenty years ago there were eleven trust 
companies in Cleveland with deposits of $64,- 
000,000, Ten years ago the trust companies, 
including several state banks, operating in 
The 
latest compilation shows that the trust com- 
panies and state banks of Cleveland have de 
posits of $772,679,000 with resources of $873,- 
324.000. 


this city, had deposits of $232,000,000. 


Taking the figures of trust compa 
state banks for all Ohio it will be 
found that their deposits jumped from $692,- 
608,000 in 1916 to $1,661,727,000 toward the 
last year with savings deposits 
amounting to $774,035,000, a gain of SSS8,000,- 


me 


nies and 


close of 


QOO for the year past. 

Few states, if any, in the Union can match 
this record of growth. It is not due pri- 
marily to influx of population, industrial and 
business development or numerical increase in 
banking institutions. It is to be found rath- 
er in the systematic manner in which banks 
and trust companies have developed the sav- 
ings habit and intensively for ac- 
counts in their respective communities. Here 
in Cleveland there is now talk to the effect 
that acquisition of new accounts has almost 
reached the “saturation point.” And yet, it 
is significant that each new drive for ac- 
counts, whether conducted through publicity 
channels or employees contests, sets a higher 
goal and record for opening new accounts. 
The lesson conveyed is that new 
banking and savings deposits are uncovered 
as the bank and trust company staffs become 
more skilled in ferreting out “idle dollars” 
and bringing home the services of their insti- 
tutions to all inhabitants. 


foraged 


sources of 


Perhaps one of the most potential reasons 


for Cleveland’s big 
development of the 
which enjoys great 


banking figures is the 
branch banking 
popularity in this city. 
hue and cry on the ground of 
management” and _ diversion of 
funds from tributary channels to the main 
office. Branch banking here is conducted on 
the principle of making each branch office a 
complete unit of service and an integral part 
of its immediate community. The net result 
is that in Cleveland there exists a much larg- 


system 


There is no 
“absentee 


er representation of banking patrons and sav- 
ings depositors in proportion to population 
than in probably any other city. 

The past year has been one of remarkable 
activity in Cleveland banking and trust com- 
pany circles. Many new branch offices have 
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been established which carry the network of 
branches to suburban districts. New 
ing homes been constructed in 
and residential centers. 
was the opening of the 
home of the Union Trust Com- 
pany which towers above all other buildings 
in the city. New features of have 
been developed and at each of the larger trust 
companies the phalanxes of and 


“go-getters” composed of employees are or- 


bank- 
have many 
strategic business 

The principal event 
massive new 


service 
“boosters” 


ganizing for new laurels and achievements. 


RED LETTER YEAR FOR “THE 
GUARDIAN” OF CLEVELAND 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Company of 
Cleveland, which observed its thirtieth anni- 
versary on December 7th, closed the year with 
resources of $115,237,111 and deposits of 
$103,045,000 as compared with deposits of 
$92,661,000 two years ago and $41,987,000 in 
1918. Capital is $4,000,000; surplus, $4,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $1,234,305. The 
thirtieth anniversary was celebrated both by 
the formal opening of the eight branches in 
its chain and by a banquet for directors, offi- 
cers and department heads at which Presi- 
dent H. Arthur House and Chairman H. P. 
McIntosh, for many years president, preced- 
ing Mr. House, were congratulated and com- 
plimented upon the achievements of the 
“Guardian.” When the company started it 
had four employees and now it requires 625 
employees to take care of the daily routine. 
Among the thirty thousand banking institu- 
tions in the United States the Guardian ranks 
1th in point of size and 24th outside of 
New York City. 

The latest branch office to be added 
the Sentry Branch at Cleveland Heights 
under the management of Frank G. Stuber. 


was 


The Citizens National Bank of Piqua, Ohio, 
has established a trust department and 
changed its title to Citizens National Bank 
and Trust Company. 

The Peoples National Bank of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, has added a trust department. 

The Ohio Banking and Trust Company and 
the Merchants National Bank of Massillon, 
Ohio, are entering upon a merger compact. 

Since 1922 deposits of the United Banking 
and Trust Company of Cleveland have in- 
creased over $4,000,000 to total of $20.790,000., 

“Trade Winds,” a magazine published by 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, pub- 
lishes an interesting article on the Cleveland 
transit problem by O. D. Foster, as well as 
a survey of Cleveland’s educational facilities 
by Dr. Robert E. Vinson. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CLEVELAND 
BANKERS CLUB 

At the recent annual meeting of the Bank- 
ers Club of Cleveland the office of president 
was bestowed upon C. E. Sullivan, president 
of the Central National Bank Savings & 
Trust Company, who succeeded D. C. Wills, 
chairman of the board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. E. B. Green, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company 
was elected vice-president; Thomas E. 
Monks, vice-president of the Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, secretary, and Frank 
D. Williams, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company, treasurer. 

Among the speakers at the annual ban- 
quet was William E. Knox, president of the 
American Bankers Association, who discussed 
the significance of the recent great growth 
in savings deposits. Another speaker was 
Congressman Carroll Beedy of Portland, Me. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY RECORD 

At the Cleveland Trust Company the activ- 
ities of the past year brought aggregate re- 
sources well over the two hundred million 
mark. Deposits increased frem $178,813,000 
to $189,351,000. This company now has an 
organization of fifty-three branches and 


serves no less than 415,000 depositors. Actual 


figures as to resources are $205,408,000. Cap- 
ital stock is $8,600,000 with surplus and un- 
divided profits of $4,801,489. Under the able 
guidance of President Harris Creech the ad- 
mirable policies initiated by the late Judge F. 
H. Goff are carried out with fidelity and with 
a spirit of loyalty and coordination among 
officers and employees that is rare. W. F. 
Kyle, assistant vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, has been elected a director 
of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company of 
Leroy, Ohio. 


OHIO BREVITIES 

Robert Hazlett has been elected president 
of the Dollar Savings and Trust Company of 
Wheeling, W. Va., succeeding B. Walker 
Peterson, 

The Second National Bank of Cincinnati 
reports resources of $10,555,000 ; deposits, $7,- 
759,327; capital, $1,000,000; 
earned profits, $773,297. 

The Cleveland Trust Company leads in 
number of loans or real estate mortgages 
made in Cuyahoga County last year amount- 
ing to $3,421,585. The Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland follows with $2,852,000 
and the Guardian Savings & Trust Company 
negotiated loans amounting to $1,500,560. 


surplus and 
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PROGRESS OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND 

Since taking possession of its new home 
in a building that is a marvel of architec- 
tural and structural achievement, the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland has rapidly in- 
creased its deposits which stood at $258,400,- 
000 at the close of the year as compared with 
$237,000,000 when the year opened. Re- 
sources aggregate $309,961,743 with capital 
of $22,250,000; surplus and current earnings 
of $12,556,587. 

Announcement has been made of the sale 
of the radio broadcasting station WJAX, 
which the Union Trust Company established 
two and a half years ago, to the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company of Akron. The 
Union Trust Company will continue to broad- 
east daily market and produce quotations as 
well as other information through the sta- 
tion which will henceforth bear the letters 
WEAR. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL ORGANIZES 
SUBSIDIARY CORPORATION 

Largely for the purpose of handling in- 
vestments and financing the foreign business 
of the bank’s customers the Atlantic National 
Bank of Boston has obtained a charter for 
the organization of the Atlantic National 
Corporation with authorized capitalization 
of $1,000,000, of which $300,000 has already 
been issued and is held by the bank. 

Under the management of President Mum- 
ford the Atlantic National Bank has made 
rapid progress. Main office operations will 
soon be transferred to the 
building which is being completed for the 
bank. In view of removal the National City 
Company has obtained a long lease of the 
quarters occupied by the Atlantic National 
at 30 Congress street. 


handsome new 


THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE IN 
PUBLICITY WORK 

Francis R. Morison, dean of financial ad- 
vertising men, is celebrating the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his entering the banking field. 
It was late in 1894, at the age of 22, that he 
first went to work in a bank and began the 
development of a distinctive type of adver- 
tising and business building work. Mr. 
Morison’s introduction to banking and to 
new business work for banking institutions 
was in Wilmington, Delaware. In 1904 he 
removed to Cleveland to become auditor and 
advertising manager of the oldest and largest 
trust company in Ohio. 


BANK 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
BUSINESS AND BANKING ON FIRM BASIS 


Casting up balance sheets and statistical 
returns at the close of the year affords ample 
proof that Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia are conducting business and produc- 
tion on a sound basis and with bright pros- 
pects for the new year. Irresponsible state- 
ments have received currency in different parts 
of the country as to the effett of speculative 
real estate and building operations. The facts 
are that there has beena thorough readjust- 
ment in these fields and that all doubtful ele- 
ments have been fairly eliminated. In 
other words, Los Angeles has been suffi- 
ciently strong in an economic sense and its 
financial and banking interests have been 
sufficiently alert to absorb any adverse fac- 
tors that may have appeared. It is true that 
building permits are off 19 per cent as com- 
pared with 1923 but on the other hand the 
eapital expenditures for public and perma- 
nent improvements have been larger than 
ever before. Drought, forest fires and dis- 
ease among cattle were elements that could 
not be controlled. The other side of the 
picture shows well sustained bank clearings, 
large port improvements and normal volume 
of business. The local banks and trust com- 
panies have deposits aggregating $891,746,000, 
an increase of 12 per cent. 


SECURITY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
EXPANDS 


Not less than 285,000 depositors are on 
the rolls of the Security Trust & Savings 
sank of Los Angeles, with deposits aggregat- 
ing $192,781,000 as compared with $94,851,- 
000 in 1920. Thirty-five years ago this insti- 
tution was organized with capital of $29,000 
which has grown to $8,250,000, as compared 
with $3,150,000 in 1920. J. F. Sartori, one 
of the founders of the bank, has been presi- 
dent for thirty years and is still in active 
charge. 

E. E. Wiley, formerly general counsel for 
the Armour Leather Company, has been ap- 
pointed trust counsel for the Security, suc- 
ceeding J. C. MacFarland. 

John Veenhuyzen, director, vice-president 
and trust officer of the Security, recently cele- 
brated his twentieth anniversary as a 
Angeles banker. 

A life size oil portrait of President J. F. 
Sartorie, by Seymour Thomas, was recently 
presented to the bank as a Christmas gift 
from Security employees. 


Los 
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ACTIVE YEAR FOR PACIFIC-SOUTH- 
WEST TRUST 


A number of additional offices were opened 
and facilities of the Pacific-Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles have been 
very much expanded during the past year. An 
important event was the recent occupancy by 
the Pasadena Branch of its palatial new 
building. The latest new branch acquisitions 
have been the Thirty-ninth and Western 
Branch and the Bronson and Hollywood 
Branch. Another new office is shortly to be 
established in the Culver City section. Lat- 
est associations with the First National-Pa- 
cific-Southwest group are the First National 
Bank and the Fullerton Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank of Fullerton. Last October the 
combined resources of the First National- 
Pacific-Southwest group amounted to 
5&8,000. 

Henry M. Robinson, president of the First 
National and chairman of the Pacific-South- 
west Trust recently received a letter from 
President Coolidge rendering tribute to his 
services as a member of the Dawes Commis- 
sion. 


$277,- 


HUGE RESOURCES OF BANK OF ITALY 


An army of 550,097 is served by the Bank 
of Italy, which has its main office in San 
Francisco and branch offices throughout the 
state. The December 29th statement shows 
aggregate resources of $358.656,000, with de- 
posits of $328,963,000. Capital is $17,500,000, 
surplus, $5,000,000 and undivided profits, $2,- 
778,695. The Stockholders Auxiliary Corpora- 
tion, the stock of which is held by the share- 
holders of the bank, reports resources of $9,- 
537,000. 


The Tarentum Savings & Trust Company 


of Tarentum, Pa, reports deposits of $1,821, 
342, with capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $306,000. 

The Pennsylvania Trust Company of Read- 
ing, Pa. has increased its annual dividend 
rate from 12 to 14 per cent. Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits amount to $3,075,000. 

The Erie Trust Company of Erie, Pa. has 
declared a stock dividend of thirty-three and 
one-third per cent to provide increase in capi- 
tal from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Charles Herman, purchasing agent of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
“ouis has developed a very efficient system 
of. records and control for handling supplies 
cf various departments, whieh has resulted 
ip numerous economies. 
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